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Library furniture 


Library reading table #7100 


This table is constructed with a view to meeting the 
proper requirements of a library reading and reference 
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and with the top edges softened or slightly rounded to 
prevent unnecessary wear on the book bindings. 

These tables are made of selected white oak quar- 
tered sawed, to secure the best grain, and are carried in 
stock in both round and rectangular forms in various 
standard sizes. 

Prints and prices on request. 
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OUR LIBRARY DEPARTMENT 
Offers to all libraries, large or small 


| Expert and efficient service, the result of years’ experience. 
Il The largest discounts on the books of all publishers. 


Place your orders in our hands 


They will be filled accurately as to title and edition, 
obscure and out-of-print books collected from all over the world, 
English titles imported duty-free, and all shorts reported on at 
time of shipment. Continuations will be forwarded without 
reminder, and out-of-stock and not-yet-published items supplied 
when procurable. All this without troubling you! 


We relieve you of all detail and unnecessary expense 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 597 Fifth Avenue, N.Y. City 


THE WAR 


N view of the present situation we venture to assure our American cor- 


respondents and friends that our business is being maintained as usual, 
and that shipments both by mail and freight are being forwarded regularly. 
We, therefore, trust our correspondents will not hesitate to forward their 
orders as usual and even, if possible, increase them, as the maintenance of 
business relations will be of great assistance to all classes, and we invite your 
cordial co-operation in keeping our commercial relations intact. A\ll orders 
for books—new, old or rare—Autographs, Engravings, Periodicals, etc., will 
receive our usual prompt attention. 
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Advertise Your Library the 


“Movie slides constitute one of the most effective mediums for library 
publicity. Readers may skip ‘Ads’ in the newspapers, but it is im- 
possible to ignore what is shown in a motion picture theatre, since all 
eyes are fixed on the screen and the dark hall prevents spectators from 
turning their attention elsewhere. In order to facilitate the hearty co- 
operation of moving picture managers, the following appears on the bottom 
of each slide: “This theatre gladly aids library extension.” Slides are 
described on page 20 of our new No. 21 catalog of library supplies. 


If you have not received your copy, write for it. 


GAYLORD BROS. Syracuse, N. Y. 
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OUR VICI IS THE ONLY LEATHER IN THE WORLD THAT DOES NOT ROT. 
Mail two books for sample binding, costs you nothing. Do it now. 


RUZICKA, Library Binder. 106-108 Clay St., Baltimore, Md, 
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CHIVERS BINDING 
for Public Libraries 


NEW BOOKS 


True economy in binding is not in its first cost—but in the number of issues it will 
serve while the books last in a clean and sound condition. 

Chivers’ binding helps books to serve from twenty-five to fifty more issues than any 
other binding. The saving effected is not only on the binding, but also in the cost of 
the volume. 

Books bound in Chivers’ methods never require rebinding and are available for 


constant use. 
OLD BOOKS REBOUND 
The rebinding of books in Chivers’ methods insures permanence, that is, the book 
is bound so that it will last intact as long as the pages are clean enough for service. 


MAGAZINE BINDING 


Chivers also makes a specialty of Magazine Binding. Magazines done in Chivers’ 
methods are better sewed, are bound in better materials, are pleasanter to handle, and 
are better looking than any other bindings. 

Catalog of twelve thousand selected books sent free to Public Libraries. 

Are you on our mailing list? If not, you are missing our special lists of new 


fiction and replacements. 


CHIVERS BOOK BINDING CO., Inc. 
gr1-913 ATLANTIC AVE. BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


FILING 
AS AN ASSET TO Ask for your copy of the 
LIBRARIANS ‘Pocket Edition” 


“The 1918 Book of Better Business 
contains the simplest, handiest filing in- 
structions you ever saw. 
About 12% of our students And it pictures hundreds of styles of 
are librarians or women with Art’ Metal Steel 
library training. _ furniture’ and 
We have some interesting re- 
cords of what has been accomplish- 
ed for students of this variety. SS an tle. 
Instruction in day and evening Eai- 
classes and by correspondence. | 
tion Company 
NEW YORK SCHOOL OF FILING 
Singer Building :: New York 
OR 


PHILADELPHIA SCHOOL 

ss ss OF FILING 3: 

910 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
OR 

BOSTON SCHOOL OF FILING 

Little Building :: Boston, Mass. 
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The Underwood Travel System of World 
Tours ShouldBelnstalled in Every Library 


They furnish first-hand information in an interesting, entertaining and 
instructive way. 

The UNDERWOOD TRAVEL SYSTEM comprises 44 TOURS OF 
THE WORLD. The stereographs, a stereoscope, patent locating maps 
and charming descriptive guide books by celebrated authorities are circu- 
lated on a borrower's card—just as you do your books on travel. 


” Mr. Hodges, Librarian, Cincinnati Public Library, says: 
“Our picture circulation in the year 
ending June 30, 1916, was 417,170.” 
This is the result of a systematic method of the use of stereoscopic 
tours in a library. 
We can furnish you the same material in lantern slides—plain, sepia, 
and colored. 


MAMMOTH BRITISH GUN SPREADS GLOOM MIDST GERMANS IN FLANDERS 


See the Great World War Through 


the Stereoscope 


Libraries are besieged with demands for illustrative material of the 
War. You can meet this demand with our original stereoscopic photo- 
graphs covering the War's activities—made from actual, thrilling photo- 
graphic scenes from the far-flung battle line. Sample sets sent on approval. 
Ask for our title list of War subjects—supplied in both stereographs and 
lantern slides. 

We furnish substantial fibre cases for circulating stereographs—con- 
taining stereographs, stereoscope, guide-books and maps. 


UNDERWOOD & UNDERWOOD, INC., 
417 Fifth Ave., Dept.L.J., New York | 
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Tue book drive was duly inaugurated 
with book week, March 18-23, of which the 
results have not yet been reported and 
tabulated; but it should not be forgotten 
that the campaign is to be a continuous 
one, of which that effort was only the 
initial push. The facilities arranged by 
General Pershing for book space on trans- 
ports emphasize both the need and the op- 
portunity for a supply of books to our 
troops already abroad in large numbers, 
and the new draft makes it evident that 
there will be an increasing demand at home 
as well. Many books will be worn out and 
many will be lost, and the public will have 
to be repeatedly urged to pass on their 
books as fast as read. The campaign ends 
only with the war. 


THE great need within our home camps 
at this writing is for librarians of the 
higher grades who will succeed and supple- 
ment the librarians who have been in 
charge of the organizing work. The camp 
requirements call for the best qualities of 
library service; service at the top. For 
problems of human nature as well as of 
books are very insistent in what are now 
great centers of library population. Many 
library boards have been very liberal in 
permitting leaves of absence of their most 
important people for the early work at the 
camps, but we must have more and more of 
those who are used to dealing with large 
library problems, and it is to be hoped 
that the supply can be continued by further 
liberality on the part of trustees. It was 
at first understood that women would be 
debarred from the camps, but their expe- 
rience and usefulness could not be over- 
looked, and some of the best women in 
the profession are already at work at the 
camps, in the dispatch offices and in base 
hospitals. Particularly in this latter field 
the services of women will be peculiarly 
valuable, far superior to what men can do. 


It is gratifying that the relation of women 
in the American library field is now to be 
fully recognized by the war authorities. 
The mistake should not be made of relegat- 
ing superior women to inferior work on 
the supposition that the work of women is 
inferior to that of men, in face of the 
reputation won by so many women in 
A. L. A. circles for the highest type of 
efficiency. 


Tue value of civil service examinations 
for higher positions has again been demon- 
strated in Chicago, which has thus been 
saved from spoils domination of its library 
system. Henry E. Legler came to the front 
thru this method and now his chief asso- 
ciate, Carl B. Roden, has won first rank in 
the recent examination for the post left 
vacant by Mr. Legler’s too-early death. 
Mr. Roden had, of course, the great ad- 
vantage of long local experience, which 
rightly counts for much in such an exami- 
nation. The significant thing is that Everett 
R. Perry of Los Angeles, and Chalmers 
Hadley of Denver, men of large experience 
and of high place in these two cities of the 
next rank, announced themselves as candi- 
dates in the competition for what is one 
of the greatest library posts in the country, 
and made a good second and third to Mr. 
Roden’s first. There could not be better 
testimony of the value of a system which is 
often decried on the ground that it does 
well enough for minor posts, but that it 
repels men of large ability and experience 
from applying for opportunities, however 
great, in this way. Incidentally, the danger 
that there might be appointed a local politi- 
cal editor, a favorite of Chicago’s mayor, 
who had resigned from his former position 
to become a candidate for the post, tho 
without library qualifications, seems quite 
to have vanished. This is all as it should 
be, and both Chicago and the library pro- 
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fession are to be congratulated that this 
good method has produced so good a result. 


Tue vexed question of how books and 
pamphlets should be differentiated and 
counted will perhaps remain an open ques- 
tion so long as there are books and pam- 
phlets and libraries. The A. L. A. rule 
on this subject has been challenged for 
various reasons, and several methods are 
in use by different classes of libraries, as 
summarized by Mr. Currier in his paper. 
It is generally recognized that a pamphlet 
is a publication without cloth binding and 
below a stated number of pages, which may 
be fifty or a hundred, or other. But now 
Harvard proposes to minimize the distinc- 
tion between books and pamphlets in its 
statistics. It is quite true that a minor 
pamphlet may be of as much use to a 
scholar as a great big book, and sometimes 
in questions of minute research, of much 
more use. Nevertheless, some distinction 
between a book and a pamphlet seems nat- 
ural, and on the whole advisable. Libra- 
rians will read, therefore, with much in- 
terest the statement by Mr. Currier of the 
new Harvard rules, even tho the new meth- 
od may not commend itself to librarians in 
general. 


Tue founding of library schools empha- 
sized the view that librarianship is properly 
a learned profession, and the development 
of that profession has called for a higher 
evolution in professional education. This 
has led to the suggestion of graduate li- 
brary schools or graduate courses in library 
work in universities, a suggestion which re- 
ceived emphatic approval at the Institute 
meeting at Atlantic City. Miss Plummer’s 
original plan of organization for the New 
York Public Library School had this higher 
education in mind, but the present sug- 
gestion carries her thought a step further 
on. It may rightly take shape either in 
post-graduate courses in library schools 
proper or in post-graduate work in the li- 
brary field in our universities and colleges. 
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The suggestion is in itself interesting evi- 
dence of the closer interlocking of uni- 
versities and libraries, and the view that 
this work should be done thru the universi- 
ties in the great cities where there are also 
large public libraries and that post-graduate 
students may properly go from one such 
university to another for wider experience, 
is thoroly in harmony with modern ideas 
in professional education. The discussion 
of the project is only in its first stages, 
but doubtless it will work out to good re- 
sults and make the calling of the librarian 
in its higher reaches another example of 
a highly specialized profession. In this 
connection Mr. Jennings’ plea for larger 
opportunities for library assistants in col- 
leges and universities has special relation. 
The concomitant suggestion from Doctor 
Lichtenstein that a special librarian should 
follow the books in his special department 
thru their several stages of ordering and 
cataloging, instead of relying upon the 
more mechanical work of order and catalog 
departments, opens a question of no little 
practical importance, well worthy of discus- 
sion. 


Tue public library system has done 
splendid service in informing and inspirit- 
ing the new citizenry which it receives 
from abroad, and Mr. Carr’s Immigrant 
Publication Society has been of the great- 
est helpfulness in furnishing material for 
this work. Its latest pamphlet on “Win- 
ning friends and citizens for America” by 
Mrs. Eleanor E. Ledbetter of the Cleve- 
land Public Library, is especially useful 
in its uplift and practical character, and 
nowadays, as one state after another adopts 
woman suffrage, it should be the function 
of the library to supply the woman voter, 
new to citizenship, with the books which 
will acquaint her with the principles of 
civics and the practices of politics. Library 
purchases should be generous in this direc- 
tion, supplementing fully the work which 
women’s clubs and political organizations 
are undertaking. 
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A PROFESSION is defined in our diction- 
aries as “a calling that involves a liberal 
education,” “an occupation involving spe- 
cial discipline,” “a calling in which one 
professes to have acquired some special 
knowledge to be used in instructing, guid- 
ing or advising others, or of serving them 
in some art.” All of these definitions of 
a profession show that it involves stand- 
ards of attainment which determine one’s 
fitness to enter the ranks, as was the case 
even when theology, law and medicine were 
the only recognized professions. 

That librarianship be recognized as a 
profession, with standards that put it on 
a level with related professions, is a goal 
which every earnest librarian hopes to see 
reached. How far we now are from such 
a goal is shown by the meaningless title, 
“librarian.” This word may be used as a 
general term including all persons engaged 
in library work, or it may mean the head 
of a great organization; it may connote 
high scholarship and great service to a 
community or even to the whole nation; 
but it may also be applied to a person with 
very limited education whose chief recom- 
mendation to a place in library work was 
the need of a genteel job. This lack of 
definite standards is the most serious ob- 
stacle to a recognized library profession. 

In college and university libraries, how- 
ever, there is a standard by which we may 
measure ourselves, and here we should 
expect to see the library staff solving the 
professional problem. Working side by 
side with college teachers, whose status 
has slowly crystallized into a certain recog- 
nized order, we realize the shortcomings 
and the disadvantages of our standing—or 
lack of standing. 

In the older universities and the larger 
colleges very few new men receive ap- 
pointments to professorships who have not 
already the degree of Doctor of Philosophy. 
In some universities practically no instruc- 
tors are appointed who do not already have 
a doctor’s degree, or who are not well on 
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the way toward that degree. This is not 
an iron clad rule, or should not be, as it 
would be a calamity if the men of special 
genius who have not received the stamp 
of the educational mill should therefore 
be lost to the service of higher education. 
It should always be remembered that the 
degree is but the stamp and not the coin— 
“the man’s the gold for a’ that.” But, in 
general, the degree marks a standard of 
scholarship and endeavor which, in connec- 
tion with teaching ability, sets this man 
above his fellow of equal ability minus the 
higher training which the degree denotes. 
In the smaller colleges and in some uni- 
versities the higher degrees are not de- 
manded for entering the ranks of college 
teachers. Many instructors have the mas- 
ter’s degree, some only the bachelor’s de- 
gree. Of these latter the larger number 
are in professional schools, of law, medi- 
cine, home economics, etc., for which spe- 
cial technical training is required beyond, 
or in connection with, that of the usual 
course leading to the bachelor’s degree. 
There is one great factor, however, that 
is noted in every rank of the college and 
university teaching force: every one is 
expected to be alive and growing, every 
one is encouraged to advance in his line. 
If he does not progress he is soon a “back 
number” in his profession. The young in- 
structor who has not his advanced degree 
is urged to work toward it. “We shall 
tell him that if he expects to be really 
valuable, he must not stop with the 
bachelor’s degree, but he must do much in 
addition and do it so well that he will in- 
evitably and in good time achieve the doc- 
torate.”"* Summer school courses are 
planned to meet his needs. Most universi- 
ties which hold summer sessions definitely 
offer certain credits toward advanced de- 
grees for work done in the summer school. 
And the long vacation granted to the teach- 
er gives him the coveted opportunity for 


* Eugene Davenport: The outlook for agricultural 
science. Science: v. 45, p. 149, Feb. 16, 1917 
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higher study. Thus the incentive of ad- 
vancement in position and salary, the 
allowance of time for undisturbed study, 
and the opportunity afforded by summer 
schools are a trinity of inspiration to 
achievement. 

If the higher degrees have already been 
earned the professor is expected, by schol- 
arly research and original investigation, to 
keep on growing. He is expected to pub- 
lish the results of such work, a tangible 
witness to his activity. For this purpose 
the hours of teaching are limited and long 
vacations are granted, with the sabbatical 
year as a special occasion for the renewal 
of vigor and a special opportunity for ad- 
vanced study. 

This is the spirit of the organization of 
the teaching profession. The staff of the 
library of such an institution should be the 
equal of the public it serves, both in obliga- 
tion and opportunity—indeed it must be, 
if it also is to rank as a profession equally 
worthy and dignified. 

But what is the professional standing 
of the library staff in the college and uni- 
versity community? In the past forty 
years the librarian’s position has advanced 
in dignity, in importance, in salary. In 


place of the custodian of books with his 
mind buried in the dusty dimness of the 
past, the present librarian is recognized 
as the head of one of the most important 
college departments, an administrator, an 


executive. He is responsible for the use 
of large sums of money for books and 
salaries, and for the organization of a 
worthy staff. He is justly on a par with 
heads of departments and recognized as 
their equal in faculty and committees. 
Therefore he must be a scholar, a man 
of wide culture. He attends the meetings 
of the national, state and local societies of 
his profession, and is expected to contribute 
something to its litreature. 

Such should be, and in many cases is 
the status of the librarian, measured by 
the same standards as his teaching col- 
leagues. But what about the remainder of 
the library staff? With the exception of 
a possible assistant librarian they are usu- 
ally considered “mere clerks,” as is shown 
by their salaries, their hours of work, and 
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the attitude of their superiors toward 
granting them opportunities for ad-ance- 
ment. 

Why is this? 

These assistants in college and university 
libraries are almost invariably college grad- 
uates with one or two years of training in 
library schools, or with some years of serv- 
ice in libraries. This training might put 
them on a level of scholarship with most 
of the young instructors in the small col- 
leges. It could hardly be claimed that one 
year in a library school is equivalent to 
the year’s study for the master’s degree, 
since the library school work is not the 
continuation of a special line of study al- 
ready well developed. Perhaps we might 
fairly assume that a two-year course in a 
library school, highly technical tho it is, 
adds as much to one’s attainment as the 
usual one year of graduate study required 
for the master’s degree. 

These enthusiastic young workers start 
out in the service of the college brimming 
over with library spirit and zeal, feeling 
themselves, both in their preparation and 
in the service they render to the institution, 
fairly on a level with the young teachers 
starting at the same time and in the same 
college in the instructor’s ranks. 

At the end of, say, seven years the young 
instructor may be well on the way toward 
his doctorate, having worked toward that 
end in summer schools; and now the sab- 
batical leave gives golden leisure to attain 
the coveted degree. Equipped with the 
majesty of the Ph.D. and supposing him 
to be a successful teacher, he will then 
stand a fair chance of being called to a 
position of higher rank and salary either 
in the institution which he has been serving 
or in another. 

At the end of seven years the library 
assistant is usually not far advanced in 
scholarship, in rank, or in salary from 
where he began. Perhaps by good fortune 
he may have reached the head of order, of 
cataloging, or of reference department. 
But the salary received is very meager, 
generally a third less than that of his 
teaching colieague. 

Why has not the library assistant ad- 
vanced? Why is he not ready to take even 
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a master’s degree? (We are considering 
now the average, not the exceptional, type 
of either instructor or library worker.) 
The chief reasons are lack of opportunity, 
lack of incentive, lack of encouragement 
from the “man higher up.” 

The lack of opportunity for advance in 
scholarship is one of the greatest draw- 
backs to entering the library profession as 
now organized. The long day, the short 
vacation, and no sabbatical opportunity 
limit the young librarian at a time when 
his mind should be most active—when daily 
work shows most clearly his weak points 
and the need of strengthening his armor 
if he is to win in the battle. 

But it may be objected that there is no 
need of advanced scholarship for catalogers, 
classifiers, or reference librarians. Only 
absolute ignorance of what such work de- 
mands in training, knowledge, and judg- 
ment could allow such an objection to be 
considered. 

The conscientious reference librarian 
knows that every particle of knowledge is 
an asset in his service. He knows that to 
be thoroly acquainted with one subject in 
all its branches would be a background 
which would help in searching out knowl- 
edge in many lines for his public. In 
under-graduate work it is almost impossible 
to get such a grasp of any one subject. 
Along with the day’s work of a busy refer- 
ence librarian these attainments are im- 
possible. The nature of the work is such 
that one leads others to fountains of which 
one may not stop to drink. What refer- 
ence librarian does not constantly feel him- 
self skating over the thin ice of his own 
knowledge, often feeling it crack beneath 
him and sometimes giving way to plunge 
him into the chilly waters of ignorance 
below? And with what longing he looks 
for an opportunity to broaden and 
strengthen the foundations of his knowl- 
edge, especially along the economic and 
historic lines. 

And the cataloger and classifier! How 
many regard them as mere copyists daintily 
handling clean, fresh books, leisurely ab- 
sorbing their thrilling contents, and then 
handing them on to the waiting throng, 
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after typing a simple name and title on 
a fair white card. “I should think anybody 
could catalog any book in ten minutes,” 
remarked one shocked trustee when the 
services of an extra cataloger were asked 
for. Let anyone who has tried it answer. 
What a feeling of utter helplessness comes 
over one when confronted with piles of 
books in unknown tongues, with pamphlets 
on all the ramifications of modern science, 
with treatises on the subtleties of philoso- 
phy, or a thesis on some untraceable 
medieval poet. Like the sight-seers on 
the rim of a canyon who cling to the 
branches of the stunted trees, lest a gust 
of wind dash them down into the chasm, 
so the conscientious classifier and cataloger 
cling to the branches of their frail tree 
of knowledge, dreading in each new arrival 
of books the blow that may plunge them 
into the depths of the unknown. And was 
there ever a professor or librarian who 
was not shocked beyond—well, not beyond 
words, to express his amazement at find- 
ing a mistake in the catalog! He has 
never learned by experience the sorrowful 
truth here misquoted, “If any man hath 
a conceit of accuracy, and would have it 
completely taken out of him, let him print 
a catalogue !” 

We do not advocate that library workers 
should attempt to become superficially 
omniscient. Superficiality is the bane of 
the library world. The superficial smatter- 
ing of several languages, for example, is 
a necessity to be deplored. To study one 
or two subjects thoroly, as must be done to 
attain the higher academic degrees, is to 
have at least one secure and well stored 
“base of operations,” and adds immeasur- 
ably to one’s power and efficiency in many 
lines. One foreign language well mastered 
furnishes a key to others; one science whose 
principles are thoroly familiar gives a 
foundation for intelligent judgment in 
others. Every line of study and investiga- 
tion followed out into all its branches leads 
the student into understanding contact with 
many other subjects in the wide field of 
knowledge. 

We do not for a moment forget the 
splendid work which has been done in the 
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library world by men and women who 
have not had advanced college training. 
Their earnest work makes our own progress 
not only possible but imperative. Each gen- 
eration of workers must be better equipped 
to enable them to meet the higher demands 
which will be made upon them. They can- 
not advance unless they are better prepared 
than were their predecessors. 

For this reason the workers in the col- 
lege library need more thoro knowledge; 
they need advanced work in special lines, 
and they will be better workers for it. 
Why can they not have vacations long 
enough to allow the pursuit of some needed 
subject in the summer school? In addition 
to the wealth of studies offered for ad- 
vanced work, the demand would lead to the 
establishment of courses especially designed 
for librarians. For example, courses in 
the bibliography of great epochs in history 
and in the history and bibliography of the 
various sciences, are now given during the 
regular year’s work of the best universities. 
Such courses, by men who are authorities 
in these subjects, might be given in the 
summer schools. This intensive work in 
the bibliographies of important subjects is 
one of the great needs in progressive library 
work. This need is not met by the technical 
library school, possibly because only the 
experienced worker is prepared to profit 
by such instruction. 

There are also many cases where more 
thoro knowledge in special lines is impera- 
tive if the best work is to be done. Per- 
haps the cataloger needs, on account of 
the awakening interest in our southern 
neighbors, a better knowledge of Spanish 
than could be squeezed into her under- 
graduate course; or she needs to add to 
her classics a course in medieval Latin as 
a help toward cataloging a collection of 
manuscripts; the classifier is called upon 
to work with a valuable collection in some 
science of special interest in her college 
days: why not an advanced course at the 
best summer school in the country? The 
reference librarian who has been snatch- 
ing a few crumbs while serving others all 
the college year, needs and deserves a 
chance to sit down to the feast himself— 
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to get at the foundations of the great 
economic and political changes. Why can’t 
they do it? “Because libraries can’t afford 
it,” is the answer. “It is absolutely impos- 
sible. It would bankrupt the institution.” 

It does not bankrupt the institution to 
allow the teachers the summer vacations. 
Why shouldn’t provision be made for those 
of the library staff who are eager to study? 

One reason is that books keep coming 
all summer and students do not. But the 
Situation could be met exactly as it is in 
most summer schools—by providing extra 
help during that period. Certainly it would 
cost money, but that money would be re- 
paid with interest in brain power, in ambi- 
tion, in incentive to higher endeavor, in 
more efficient service to the library. Allow- 
ing time in the summer for those who wish 
seriously to study in some line which will 
benefit their work is only to the self- 
interest of the library. 

Why do not librarians advocate this op- 
portunity for their assistants who show de- 
sire for improvement? There are three 
reasons: First of all, the librarian is un- 
der constant pressure to keep down the 
cost of the library service. Trustees and 
executive committees can see the force of 
arguments for buying books. Books are 
permanent, valuable; they last. But, hav- 
ing books, why do you need anything else? 
The service necessary to make the books 
usable is intangible. Its value is not physi- 
cally self-evident as is the book itself. The 
service is not once rendered and done; it 
must be repeated day after day, year after 
year. “Isn’t the catalog done yet?” is the 
perennial demand of the trustee who knows 
nothing of the routine of a library. Now, 
the librarian’s success is largely measured 
by how much he can get for his small ap- 
propriation, and he may be more influenced 
by this than he is himself aware. He may 
crowd his workers with more than they 
can do well and thus reduce their efficiency. 
If more work is demanded than the force 
at hand can do properly, either the work or 
the force suffers, or both suffer. 

The librarian’s position is a hard one. 
He dreads the mortification of having his 
recommendations “turned down.” He 
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wishes to avoid the loss of prestige with 
his board that would follow if they should 
get into the habit of slighting his requests— 
as they surely will if they suspect him of 
exceeding his necessary budget. He must 
be able to convince the finance committee 
that every penny asked for will be a “pay- 
ing” investment. However much he may 
have the welfare of the library at heart, 
it takes courage to say frankly to the board 
of trustees or an executive committee, “I 
can not run the library on the money you 
allow me and do it well.” Even if he 
has excellent reasons to support his con- 
tention, some board members may not un- 
derstand the need. There is always the 
possibility of the reply, “Well, if you can’t 
do it, we'll get some one that can.” 

On the other hand the trustees, who are 
the guardians of the college treasury, must 
be constantly on the watch against extrava- 
gant demands from every department of 
the institution. “The lack of money is the 
root of all evil,” must be the sentiment of 
many a harassed college trustee. 

But all this does not relieve the librarian 
of his responsibility. By accepting that 
position he assumes its responsibilities, and 
one of the greatest of these is to fight 
for fair play for those beneath him in rank. 
The man higher up always, by that very 
position, has a power over and a duty 
toward his subordinates. He should try 
to make their standard high and then give 
them a chance to advance to it. “To em- 
ploy anybody without offering him a chance 
and training for promotion is a biological 
blunder, a financial waste and a moral 
crime.”* It is just as much a duty to give 
the man lower down a chance as it is to 
see that the funds of the university are 
wisely used. In fact, to give the man lower 
down a chance to improve is to see that 
part of the university funds are wisely 
used. 

A second reason why the librarian does 
not ask for more opportunity for his as- 
sistants is that he has a rather poor opinion 
of them, simply because he has seen their 
faulty beginnings. He knows so well their 
failings and mistakes that he gets to feel 
that they are really not of the same mental 
caliber as himself—forgetting (as who does 
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not!) what manner of man he was at the 
same stage in his career. 

How many librarians are inspirers of 
their assistants? How many are there who 
watch for opportunities for their assistants 
to work ahead? Who encourage a faltering 
ambition? Who urge them to perfect and 
publish the paper or bibliography which 
might be made worthy? One unusually 
successful young librarian said, “When I 
was working in the University library I 
had a call to a better paying position in 
a small place. The librarian advised me 
against it; he urged the advantage of con- 
tact with a great collection of books, which 
we had; he urged me to work on bibliog- 
raphies; to publish even small articles; and 
to do this I must have access to the best 
books. His advice and his inspiration saved 
me from years of labor in a small library, 
where all my strength would have been 
used up in mere routine, where there would 
have been neither incentive nor opportunity 
for study.” Happy is the assistant who is 
associated with such a chief. 

On the other hand, how many young 
library assistants lose their first fresh en- 
thusiasm and settle down to work along 
contentedly, happily occupied with activi- 
ties which lead to no high goal, utterly un- 
conscious that the opportunities open only 
to youth are fast slipping by. If the awak- 
ening comes too late, many are the bitter, 
if silent, reproaches against those in author- 
ity, older and experienced, who must have 
seen and understood, but who were too 
indifferent, too selfish, or too timid to warn 
the satisfied workers of their danger. Fate 
weaves no tragedies more bitter than those 
wrought by the happy ignorance of youth, 
because none could more easily have been 
avoided and none are so absolutely irrep- 
arable. The librarian who allows the 
members of his staff to become satisfied 
with themselves is doing them a great 
injury. 

Not every assistant will answer the call 
to “come up higher” in the profession. In 
spite of the best efforts of the best libra- 
rian, some member of the staff may be too 
indifferent, too lazy, too much interested in 


*E. E. Purinton: What makes a factory great? 
Independent: Feb. 19, 1917. 
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outside affairs, too incompetent, or too com- 
placently conceited to respond. The fire 
of enthusiasm can not kindle a responsive 
flame in the petrified wood among the li- 
brary staff, if such be there. But the live 
and vigorous members should not therefore 
be dwarfed and stunted. They should be 
given chance and encouragement to grow. 

The third reason for lack of opportunity 
for advancement is that probably ninety 
per cent of the library assistants are wom- 
en, and women are still at a great economic 
disadvantage when compared with men. 
Probably the librarian would say that their 
lack of professional stability is reason 
enough for lack of encouragement to higher 
attainment. This is (or was) an undoubted 
drawback, but it is one which is growing 
steadily less. Women are taking a deeper 
interest in, and a more serious attitude 
toward, their industrial position. Indeed, 
that position is becoming more vital every 
year as industrial competition becomes 
keener. Therefore this objection is a fac- 
tor of diminishing value. But even when 
long and distinguished service would seem 
to entitle the woman library worker to 
equal consideration with her male colleague 
she is almost invariably assigned to a low- 
er rank and salary than a man of even 
smaller ability would have in doing the 
same work. The injustice of this is mani- 
fest to every fair mind—at least, to every 
fair feminine mind. 

The classifiers and the catalogers are not 
mere artisans. If they live up to their 
profession, they are creative workers, they 
are artists. Witness the catalogs which 
we have inherited from bibliographers of 
the past, who had time; witness also such 
work as the catalogs of the Dante and 
Petrarch collections of Cornell University 
Library. Not that ceaseless drudgery can 
be eliminated; but for this very reason the 
breathing spell, the time for renewal of 
energy, the opportunity for refreshing the 
brain are so vitally necessary. Otherwise 
the power of originality will be crushed 
by the weight of routine, the artist will be 
sunk in the artisan. We have already seen 
how widespread, even among educators and 
librarians, is the belief that thoro scholar- 
ship is not needed for this part of library 


work. All a cataloger needs to know of a 
foreign language is enough to use the 
grammar and the dictionary. All a refer- 
ence librarian needs to know is where to 
find certain books, and he can grind out 
knowledge as the organ grinder plays his 
tunes. 

A young instructor in mathematics once 
wrote to a well-known professor, an un- 
usually successful teacher, asking, “What 
are the three fundamental pedagogical 
principles in the teaching of geometry?” 

The answer was, “First: Know your sub- 
ject. 

“Second: Know your subject. 

“Third: Know your subject.” 

And in library work scholarship, thoro 
scholarship, is needed. The whole trend 
of the day’s work is toward superficiality. 
The cataloger and classifier learn to skim 
thru books; the reference librarian is for- 
ever prospecting for knowledge, but the 
other party digs out the gold. 

For this reason we advocate, as the next 
step toward the professional goal, the op- 
portunity to attend summer schools of high 
standing in addition to at least a part of 
vacation, and without loss of pay. It will 
pay the library in the quickened brain and 
habit of thoroness. And if anyone of the 
staff is anxious to use his vacation for 
this purpose, the allowance of extra time 
will not be a hardship to those who do not 
so desire to study. It would be an incentive 
to all the staff. The library could easily 
protect itself from exploitation by grant- 
ing this privilege only when the course of 
study to be taken should be of a quantity 
and quality to meet the approval of the 
library authorities. A certificate of good 
work would determine whether the favor 
was to be granted again. 

The advance toward a recognized pro- 
fessional standing for librarians must first 
be attained in the highest of its ranks; 
then only can we hope to extend such rec- 
ognition. This highest rank of scholarship, 
together with a standard for measurement, 
is generally found in the college and uni- 
versity libraries. There the librarian, and 
his staff, may be roughly compared with 
heads of departments, professors, assistant 
professors and instructors. In order to 
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attain equal rank, the members of the li- 
brary force must equal their teaching col- 
leagues in scholarship and in productivity 
along their special lines. For such attain- 
ments opportunities should be open to them, 
giving the library workers a chance at least 
partly commensurate with that of the teach- 
ing force. They should be given the in- 
centive of a salary in keeping with their 
attainments. 

Upon whom then chiefly depends the next 
step toward the recognition of librarian- 
ship as a profession? Upon the present 
college or university librarian who has 
“arrived” at the head of a scholarly call- 
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ing, whose power as mediator before the 
board of trustees or library committee may 
be used to convince them of the needs of 
his human equipment as well as the needs 
of his material equipment. He may urge 
upon his board that investment in living 
brain power is just as necessary as the 
investment in brain power stored between 
the covers of a book; and that money so 
invested returns a high interest in efliciency. 
For no factor in efficiency can equal that 
of the consciousness of power to advance, 
with the assurance of the opportunity for 
such advancement and the hope of a fair 
reward, 


THE QUESTION OF A GRADUATE LIBRARY SCHOOL 


By Dr. Wacter Licatenstein, Librarian, Northwestern University 


At the recent meeting of the American 
Library Institute at Atlantic City the ques- 
tion of the desirability of establishing a 
graduate school for librarians was dis- 
cussed. The idea involved is, of course, 
not a novel one, and there is much to be 
said for such a plan, especially if intended 
to train assistants for university and refer- 
ence libraries. No one who has seriously 
considered the question will deny that the 
work required by librarians in university 
and reference libraries is in many respects 
very different from what is needed in 
most public libraries. Also it is not in- 
correct to say that in general our present 
library schools train library assistants 
rather for public libraries than for uni- 
versity and reference libraries. This is 
as it should be, for after all the demand of 
the public libraries for assistants far ex- 
ceeds that of all other classes. 

While certain fundamental and elemen- 
tary knowledge which ought to be the com- 
mon property of all librarians is well taught 
in many of our present library schools, 
nevertheless, more and more, certain li- 
braries find that graduation from library 
school does not of necessity qualify for 
the higher grades of library work. An 
amount of specialized knowledge in some 
field or other, linguistic, technical, or the 
like, is needed, and this want the library 
schools obviously do not supply. The same 


criticism made by college professors against 
the technical pedagogical courses might be 
made against the library schools, namely, 
too much stress is placed upon method as 
opposed to concrete knowledge, and more 
and more, university and reference libra- 
ries will need people with definite and ex- 
tensive training in some field of human 
knowledge, even at the expense of a pre- 
liminary ignorance of cataloging rules and 
the like. In Europe such training is more 
or less provided by schools like the Ecole 
des Chartes in France, and the Institut fiir 
osterreichische Geschichtsforschung in Aus- 
tria. These institutions intended primarily 
for the training of archivists have also 
turned out men unusually well equipped to 
act as librarians. In this country many 
of our university graduate schools offer 
almost similar courses, and the question 
may well be considered whether a Ph.D. 
in English literature, history, or the like 
is not all that is needed, especially if there 
could be combined with such a course some 
vork in cataloging and other technical li- 
brary activities, or better still, if such a 
course were taken by a student who has 
already had a year in some regular library 
school. 

The question, however, that the writer 
raised at Atlantic City and wishes to dis- 
cuss here is not whether a graduate library 
school is desirable, and what form it should 
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take, but given such a school will it prove 
sufficiently attractive to induce pupils to 
enroll for a course of the length of time 
needed? If not, must libraries be content, 
in the future as in the past, to train their 
own assistants for the more special work 
required, and hence often employ men and 
women with a good general education, but 
little or no library school training? Or 
is it perhaps possible to make changes in 
our methods of library administration so 
as to induce the students to prepare them- 
selves for work in university and reference 
libraries? 

In answering these questions it is neces- 
sary to face. some unpleasant facts, espe- 
cially in considering the position of the 
library assistants—and to some extent the 
librarians themselves—in a university or 
college community. In general, it is not 
an exaggeration to say that very few li- 
brary assistants in a university library oc- 
cupy in reality, whatever it may be on 
paper, a position at all comparable to that 
of even the lowest ranks of university 
teachers. In every way they are made to 
feel the difference. They are tied down 
to fixed hours, they have shorter vacations, 
often they do not receive complimentary 
tickets to university functions as do the 
university teachers, etc. In short, the li- 
brary assistants are regarded in the same 
light as are the stenographers, bookkeepers, 
etc., employed by the university, tho the 
academic training required of the former 
is far in excess of that required of the 
usual office employe. The reason for this 
is not hard to discover. The university 
teacher is, or wishes to be regarded, as a 
specialist and as an expert in some field 
of human knowledge, and he does not 
regard highly those who have merely a 
general knowledge and training to offer. 
Specialization in mechanical and adminis- 
trative work will not be accepted as a sub- 
stitute. This may not be right, but we 
are not concerned with the question of 
right or wrong, but with the actual state 
of affairs, whether right or wrong. The 
result then is that those who have the 
necessary qualifications as specialists will 
seek for those positions which will place 
them on a pedestal in their communities, 


and where they will have long vacations, 
easy hours, title and rank, and compared 
to the salaries in libraries, a good salary. 
In his Report for 1908-1909 Mr. Lane of 
Harvard wrote: 


Specialists of . . . type would be desirable 
on some accounts—men, that is, who have de- 
voted some years to the study of their chosen 
field, who could be useful as experts in their 
subjects, and whose help would be sought 
even by professors. Such men, however, com- 
mand larger salaries than the Library has 
been in the habit of paying, and in general 
are likely to be discontented if all their time 
is given to the routine of library work, since, 
having been accustomed to research on their 
own account, they are apt to feel that they are 
falling behind if all their labor is given to 
the service of others. I anticipate that only 
occasionally shall we find a man of this stamp 
well fitted for our work. We may, however, 
sometimes find a man who will be ready to 
give a certain part of his time to library work 
of this kind, keeping the rest of his time free; 
but for the most part, I think we must be 
content with “specialists” of a humbler kind 
—men or women, well educated and intelligent, 
who have attained or may attain to a general 
familiarity with a subject or group of subjects, 
and who should be expected to fall back on 
professors for occasional help or guidance. 
In almost every department, men are to be 
found in the teaching staff who are able and 
willing to give help of this kind, and it is one 
of the peculiar advantages of a college library 
that it has assistance of this kind available— 
an advantage which should not be neglected. 


In general, as will be seen from this 
quotation, the writer agrees entirely with 
Mr. Lane, but perhaps it may not be neces- 
sary to “be content with ‘specialists’ of a 
humbler kind” if the whole division of 
work in our university and reference libra- 
ries were altered. What the writer had in 
mind at Atlantic City was a division of 
work in libraries by departments of knowl- 
edge instead of by processes. A specialist 
will find an interest in his work if he has 
full charge of collections on subjects in his 
chosen field. Moreover, since he will handle 
all books relating to the field or fields in 
question to an extent not likely to be true 
of the individual professor, his bibliographi- 
cal knowledge of the subject will be or 
ought to be greater than that of the teacher. 
This will tend to win him the respect of his 
teaching colleagues, especially if he can con- 
tinue productive in the field of scholarship. 
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Of course, the objection will be raised 
at once on the score of expense, that “such 
men command larger salaries than the li- 
brary has been in the habit of paying.” It 
is true that such men or women will com- 
mand higher pay than most library assist- 
ants do at present, but it is not clear that 
the total expense will be greater. It is too 
often forgotten that four times five is 
just the same as two times ten, or, in other 
words, if it takes four people of lower 
grade the same length of time to do a piece 
of work as it does two people of higher 
training, obviously the latter group can be 
paid more than the former without increas- 
ing the total expense. 

A division of work by processes means 
endless duplication. The person selecting 
the book to be ordered must have learned 
much about the books; the person looking 
up the title in the catalog for purpose of 
avoiding duplication goes thru the same 
process. Then after the book is received: 
those collating the book, the catalogers, and 
the classifiers—all more or less must re- 
peat each other’s work, and not being spe- 
cialists must do much which a man or 
woman trained in the subject does not need 
to do at all, or can do with the expenditure 
of much less time and effort. 

The experiment of having a specialist in 
charge of certain collections was actually 
tried at Harvard, and if it was discontinued, 
it was chiefly due to the fact that the gen- 
eral arrangements of Library and Uni- 
versity allowed of no provision for the 
exceptional position needed to retain the 
services of the specialist. But financially, 
and, perhaps even more important, from a 
scholastic point of view the experiment was 
a success: great collections were built up 
and well arranged at a very low cost, and 
tho this was by no means due solely because 
a specialist was in charge, still his presence 
was probably a contributory factor. Any- 
one interested need only read Mr. Lane’s 
reports covering the years 1903 to 1909. 

It was not the intention of the writer 
in discussing this question at Atlantic City, 
and it is not the object of this article to 
do more than merely suggest that if, as 
was proposed, the American Library Insti- 
tute appoint a committee to investigate the 
possibility of a graduate library school 
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that the aspects of the question here pre- 
sented be taken into consideration. There 
is no idea that the plan here put forth is 
a solution of the problem. 

To recapitulate : 

1. No one will pursue a lengthy course 
of academic training equivalent to that re- 
quired of university teachers, unless the 
position to be attained is on a par with that 
of university teachers. 

2. A position in a university or reference 
library will not be regarded as highly as 
a teaching position, unless the incumbents 
of such positions have had a training which 
will cause them to be regarded by university 
teachers as equals. 

3. The training required would not need 
to differ materially from that given in our 
better graduate schools, supplemented by 
some technical library courses.* 

4. Assistants who are specialists of Ph.D. 
grade could take complete charge of collec- 
tions within their respective fields of learn- 
ing, and with slight assistance attend to all 
library processes. The joy of building up 
and having complete control of collections 
would be of interest to highly trained spe- 
cialists. Their greater knowledge of the 
books would win them the respect of spe- 
cialists engaged in teaching, and the ques- 
tion of position and title would tend to 
disappear. 

5. The question of salary could be ad- 
justed satisfactorily, because an arrange- 
ment of library work, such as indicated, 
would prevent much duplication of work, 
and make possible a material reduction in 
size of library staffs. 

In conclusion it may be stated that the 
writer is not very sanguine that plans as 
here outlined can be carried out, but is 
convinced that most men and women given 
a Ph.D. training or its equivalent will not 
enter library work as library assistants, 
but only as librarians. In European coun- 
tries where the library assistants are usually 
doctors of philosophy or the equivalent the 
existence of an “intellectual proletariat” 
brings about conditions so different from 
those prevalent in this country that no par- 
allels can be drawn. 


* In the larger libraries a certain amount of routine 
work would probably be done by a lower rank of 
assistants (Mr. Lane's class B in Report for 1908- 
1909). 
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SUGGESTIONS TO LIBRARIANS FOR A MORE 
LITERARY FORM OF REPORT 


WITH EXAMPLES OF HOW VARIOUS AUTHORS MIGHT HAVE WRITTEN 


Liprary work in Poughkeepsie must be 
very pleasant, when staff meetings for the 
discussion of library technique are enlivened 
by skits like the “Suggestions for reports” 
recently prepared by the librarian, J. C. 
Sickley, for the diversion of the staff. 

“It has been recommended, or at least 
suggested in certain quarters,” he writes 
in his preface, “that library reports should 
be made in a more literary form in order 
to attract and interest those who usually do 
not give them much attention. The state- 
ment is made that reports are merely made 
for library trustees, interested officials, or 
for other librarians, and that they are 
deadly dull, except to those above men- 
tioned (and they certainly are), and to put 
in them a literary touch or give them a 
literary flavor would lead to their being 
read to some extent by the general public, 
and this would arouse an interest in the 
library that does not now exist. To meet 
this possible requirement, examples of what 


some recent popular authors might have 
done in the way of reports is given. 

“It is possible that some readers may not 
fully catch the library idea, which is un- 
doubtedly latent in the examples given by 
the vers libre poets, but surely those en- 
gaged in the work, and possessing the true 


library spirit, will catch on. It would also 
seem that a real free verser would perceive 
the unexpressed thoughts and be able to 
interpret them.” 


As the Spoon River Poet Might Have Written 

Old Huldah Simpkins 

Gave out books 

For forty-seven years at the library 

In Fork River. 

Boys and girls hated her, 

And older people found her grumpy 

And disagreeable: 

But she did not care. 

She was appointed librarian in 1870, 

Because she was the widow of old Bill 
Simpkins, 

Who was killed in the Civil War, 

At the battle of Ball’s Bluff. 


Huldah died last July, 

And the library is now closed 
For repairs. 

To be opened when the Trustees 
Think best. 


As the High Priestess of Vers Libre 
Might Have Reported 

Ah, sweet! 

Books, books, books, books. 

How the heart cheers 

With their very 4eoks* appearance. 

Ennoble us? They do! 

Libraries do lots of good; 

Their reports show this. 

Mamie Melton loaned 

More books in 1917 from her library 

Than ever before. 

People read 

More and are elevated thereby. 

Something should be learned each day, 

Something that will stick fast, 

While the sun shines, make the bay* dried 
grass 

Do your work to 4est* endure. 

Let us exalt libraries! 

A. Carnegie has spent 

Much money for buildings to hold books; 

His name is on many buildings. 

His motto is, “Do good with wealth, 

But never do your good by steakh* secre- 
tiveness. 

Let your right hand, and left one too, 

Show to the world what you can-de* per- 
form.” 

I love libraries 

And hope they will increase 

In usefulness. 


As Walt Mason Might Have Written 

I asked the lady for report of what the 
library had done. Her answer came both 
quick and short, “We keep our books, sir, 
on the run. ‘Over the Top’ some eighty 
times has circulated thru the town, and Alan 
Seeger’s book of rhymes has reached al- 
most as much renown. And other books 
~* The author sometimes inadvertently drops into 


rhyme (as did Mr. Wegg into poetry) but at once 
makes the correction. 
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of various kinds, History, Science, Travel, 
Art; the many works of master minds, each 
one has use to fill its part. And children’s 
books are read galore, from old time ones 
to very last, some books of play,—in and 
out door,—books of the present and the 
past. And thus our books as doth appear, 
help keep our library alive. Our circulation 
for the year, one hundred thousand, ninety- 
five.” 
As Mr. Dooley Might Have Reported 


“Say, Hennessey, do ye mind that now? 
The libry dealt out 89,476 books to folks 
what reads ’em,” said Mr. Dooley in tones 
of admiration. 

“And what kinds of books wuz they?” 
asked Mr. Hennessey. “Is it all stories 
they do be radin’?” 

“Stories now, not at all,” replied Mr. 
Dooley. “There wuz 47,843 of thim stories, 
and the rest is what the libry ladies call 
‘improvin’ books,’ sich as the Histry of 
the Eskee mows, or the life of that Good Im- 
piror Willum two, of the Dutch, or Do 
Mars be inhabited by inhabitents? Why 
Hennessey, there do be loads of such books 
and books in the arts and sciences, and some 
in religin,—but nobody reads none of thim.” 

“Well,” said Hennessey, reflectively, “I 
niver read a book in me life and niver ex- 
pect to, but I spose it don’t harm enny of 
them what duz.” 

“Ts it ye can’t read, Hennessey, ye don’t 
read no books?” 

“Sure I can read. I reads me newspaper 
ivery night, and that is all the time I hev 
fur readin’, as the tired bizness min say.” 

“Did ye iver go into a libry, Hennessey ?” 
asked Mr. Dooley. 

“I did that, but I'll niver go agin,” re- 
plied Mr. Hennessey. 

“Did they thrun ye out, or wuz ye scared 
at the place?” asked Mr. Dooley. 

“They didn’t thrun me out, nor wuz I 
scared, but I couldn’t find what I wanted.” 

“Well, why didn’t ye ask sum of the nice 
girls there? They could tell ye in a minute 
what ye wanted, even if ye didn’t know 
yerself,” said Mr. Dooley, with a touch of 
sarcasm. 

“Well, ye see Dooley, ’twas like this. I 
wanted to find out about these flyin’ ma- 
chines they do have now days; so I ast one 
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of the young wimmin to giv me a book 
about ‘em. Sez she, ‘Plaze look in the 
card catalog,’ pintin’ to a cupboard full of 
little drawers. So I pulled out the drawers 
till I found Flyin’ Machines, writ on a 
card; but below was writ, See Ary naugh- 
ticks, See Also, Ary planes, Avy ation and 
Dregibles. Divil a word about flying ma- 
chines, so I put on me hat and wint out.” 

“But you should have asked the young 
girl to show you,”—began Mr. Dooley. 

“Ah, to the divil with the librys,” in- 
terrupted Mr. Hennessey. “But say, Doo- 
ley, is this a Carnaygy libry ye ‘ve bin 
tellin’ about ?” 

“Divil a Carnaygy is it,’ replied Mr. 
Dooley, “’Twas giv be the cityzins of the 
town. Andy hed nothin’ to do with it.” 

“Wil, I’m glad there is one place which 
respicted itself enuf to bild its own libry.” 

“But Hennessey, Mr. Carnaygy has giv 
away millions for libry houses. He's done 
lots of good with his money.” 

“Yes, he puts up for libry buildings, and 
for herow funs, and for collige profissors, 
and for Carnaygy foundations,—whatever 
the divil that is,—but divil a sint for libra- 
ryans. He has giv more money for libry 
buildings and less for libraryans than enny 
ten filanthropists.” 

“Well, perhaps ye’re not wrong,” said 
Mr. Dooley, reflectively. 


As The Japanese Schoolboy Might Have 
Written 


Mr. Sir of Hon. Library that has books 
which is never in when wanted: 

I ask female lady in library how much 
Hon. Library is useful, and tell Japanese 
boy what library has done for its peoples 
who takes out its books. 

Lady say, “Hashimura, I will give you 
brief and condensed sin nopsis of the are 
du ous literary labor executed at the library 
during the year.” 

I say, “Yes mam, I guess so, if you say 
same once times more, and not two im- 
mediately.” 

She say, “Excuse Hashimura, I use 2 big 
words, but perhaps if you ask question, I 
make endeavor to reply.” 

So I enquire to ask, firstly, “How old is 
lady?” 
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She make much red blush on face, and 
say such question is impertinent to library 
stisticks.” 

I excuse lady and ask if she has read all 
books in library. 

She say I ask foolishness questions, and 
tell me to require what library has done 
for lift up of peoples who make of its use. 

I speak then thus, “Will please lady tell 
Japanese boy, herself alone, without boy 
to inquire and make foolish questions?” 

“Well, Togo,” she make statement, “The 
motto of librarians is, ‘Best readings, for 
biggest crowds, at low price.’” 

“How much is cost of library?” I ob- 
struct, “How much pay does lady get?” 

Lady again make blush of angry and say, 
“Togo, you probably don’t know you have 
impudence, but you must not ask questions 
of such personal. Librarians are not paid 
nearly as much as they are worth. Every 
time librarian makes her report, she makes 
statement similar like that, till it is now ax 
him.” 

“Ts all librarians female women?” I re- 
quire, “Does no mens work there? Is 
only ‘she’ and no ‘he’ used by reports made 
from library stisticks ?” 

“Well Togo,” lady declaim, “more wom- 
en than mens is in libraries, and owing to 
this preponderance,” (I disrupt by making 
exclaim of admiration for such word), “Ow- 
ing to this preponderance,” lady renew, “the 
pronoun ‘she’ has about elimberated ‘he’.” 

“Will name of female ladys in libraries 
be libraryettes,” I snecretly impart, “like 
female lady voter is sufferingette ?” 

“Togo,” said lady with great hot of anger, 
“I refuse to further disgust library stis- 
ticks with you”; and she turn and make 
leave without say how do. 

Hoping you are the same, 
Hasuimura Toco. 


LIBRARY WORK IN JUNEAU, 
ALASKA 

From Juneau, Alaska, Margaret D. 
Green writes concerning her work there, 
a propos of our recent report on Alaskan 
libraries. The report commends the fine 
record made in Juneau—a record which 
was unfortunately made to exceed the facts 


thru a regrettable clerical error in the or- 
iginal transcript of the report. 

“In the February issue of Liprary your- 
NAL,” writes Miss Green, “in the article 
entitled ‘Libraries in Alaska,’ a paragraph 
is devoted to the Juneau Public Library. 
There it is stated that our circulation was 
reported to have been 70,906. Our circula- 
tion record for that year shows the circula- 
tion to have been 17,096. After going 
carefully over our records and reports, etc., 
for that year I find that the mistake was 
made in making out a general statement 
from the yearly record. In copying these 
figures a typographical error was made. 
In the year 1915 our circulation was 19,889. 
In 1916 it was 17,096 and in I9I7 it was 
11,230. It is obvious that the larger figure 
is a mistake, as it would be unreasonable to 
suppose that the circulation would increase 
to that extent in any one year. 

“In regard to the population of Juneau, 
I believe that I estimated very conserva- 
tively when I gave it as 4000 in 1916. The 
last Federal Census was taken in IgIo. 
Then the population was given as 1644. 
That was before the completion of the 
Alaska-Gassineau mine and the Alaska- 
Juneau mine. In connection with these 
mines the towns of Thane and Persever- 
ance were built in the vicinity of Juneau 
and naturally there was a boom on here 
and the population rapidly increased. The 
Juneau Public Library is opened to and 
patronized by the residents of these towns 
as well as by those of Treadwell and Doug- 
las, two towns just across the Channel 
from Juneau and easily reached by ferry 
in a few minutes. The Federal Census, 
1910, gives Treadwell a population of 1222 
and Douglas a population of 1722, thereby 
making a total of 4588 in the incorporated 
towns on Gastineau Channel in 1910. 

“That there has been a falling off in our 
circulation here in the past year is undoubt- 
edly due to the fact that so many people 
have gone away on account of labor condi- 
tions and general depression in the gold 
mining industry here, as in all such camps, 
Then, too, the cave-in at the Treadwell mine 
last spring was a great disaster to this part 
of the Territory and had a most depressing 
effect locally. It is estimated that fully 
2000 persons left here in the last year.” 
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THE GREAT SPRING DRIVE FOR BOOKS 
IN NEW YORK CITY 


“RUMMAGE, rummage, rummage! Go 
home and look in your book shelves and 
pick out the volumes you can spare for our 
soldiers! Give all the books you have read 
and are done with! Then give the ones 
you prize most! The new books! The best 
books! Rummage, rummage! Strip your 
bookshelves! Make next Sunday your 
bookless day! Remember your boys are 
lonely on the sea and in the trenches. Get 
out your books and send them across! 
Rummage, rummage, rummage! How 
many will bring us books tomorrow?” And 
the hands shot up in the air all over the 
plaza in front of the New York Public 
Library, where the Fifth Avenue strollers 
had stopped to wonder at the unusual activ- 
ity in front of the library building. 

The book drive was on in New York 
City. 

Under F. F. Hopper the campaign was 
organized for Greater New York, and pa- 
triotic societies and other organizations 
worked in co-operation with the branch 
libraries to canvass the several districts of 
the city. 

The Bryn Mawr Club did splendid serv- 
ice, placarding the large apartment houses 
on Park avenue in the vicinity of their club- 
house, and taking the entire responsibility 
for the collection and forwarding of books 
to the library. Indeed, all the big women’s 
clubs did valuable and enthusiastic serv- 
ice in stirring up interest as well as in 
actual contributions. Thru the Federation 
of Churches a letter was sent to each pastor 
(about 7oo churches were reached in this 
manner), and this letter was followed up 
in many cases by personal visits from 
branch librarians or their representatives. 
As a result Mar. 17 or Mar. 24 was “book 
Sunday” in a large number of churches. 
The Mayor’s Committee of Women on Na- 
tional Defense, the Junior League, of 
which Mrs. Willard Straight is president, 
the Junior Book Committee organized by 
Mrs. Helen S. Woodruff, the Patriotic 
Service League, the Jewish Welfare Board 
and Association of Jewish Ministers, and 


the Association of Foreign Language News- 
papers, are only a few of the many co- 
operating organizations. 

John Foster Carr, director of the Immi- 
grant Publication Society and firm friend 
of all libraries, volunteered all his time for 
three weeks in March to look after the 
publicity work of the drive. Indefatigable, 
he worked early and late at the library. 
In the first week of the drive, March 18-23, 
scarcely a half hour passed that his “Rum- 
mage” call did not roll across the avenue, 
to be greeted by waving hands from the 
bus-riders as well as the people in the 
street. 

Mr. Carr was by no means the only 
worker. Effective speeches were made each 
day by Mr. Gaillard, Mr. Gamble, Mr. 
Paltsits, and Mr. Grumpelt of the library 
staff, and Robert Underwood Johnson, 
editor and author, and Helen Christene 
Hoerle were friends from the outside who 
volunteered for frequent speeches. 

A group of sailors and marines who came 
each day took their turn with the mega- 
phone while others wig-wagged from oppo- 
site ends of the marble balustrade, “Send 
books! Send books! Send books!” <A 
squad of soldiers detailed to help in the 
campaign erected their field wireless near 
the street where it sputtered and flashed 
the message thru the air. The presence of 
these two groups was a great asset in the 
campaign, for their earnest faces proved 
the strength of the library's plea. A group 
of women from the library staff prepared 
a substantial lunch in the library staff room 
every day for this score of men in uni- 
form. 

Besides these regular workers and speak- 
ers, friends of the library volunteered to 
help in various ways, and each call of the 
bugle was the signal for a new crowd to 
gather for a new attraction. One day it 
was Ernest Davis, of the Boston Grand 
Opera Company, who came to sing; an- 
other time an unknown young woman de- 
lighted the crowds with her violin; the 
Catholic Boys’ Brigade of St. Raphael's 
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sent their band; a naval recruiting band 
of seventy pieces played one noon; Simon 
Jaeger, of the library staff, came out fre- 
quently with his violin and never failed to 
draw a large group together; and Dr. 
Weitenkampf of the art division and a 
soldier artist by the name of Rankin did 
lightning sketches on big blackboards near 
the street. 

The movie men spent much time on the 
scene, and various newspapers also sent 
their camera men for pictures of the 
crowds. In a hundred and fifty of the 
principal moving picture theaters slides 
were run showing the signal posters or 
specially prepared appeals for books, and 
the films taken at the library were also 
shown on many screens. In the photo- 
graph used as frontispiece, taken the first 
Monday morning, Mr. Carr is making his 
opening speech. Behind him can be seen 
the mammoth copy of the official poster, 
which Charles Falls, the artist, was good 
enough to come and paint, and the two 
big bins set out between the lions to receive 
the books. 

Did the books come? Well, rather! By 
ones and twos and tens and hundreds they 
came—by hand, by pushcart, and by limou- 
sine. New York had rummaged her book- 
shelves indeed. By noon each day the bins 
were filled to capacity, and by five o’clock 
the steps were solidly banked around. The 
first day there were 1076, the second 
2900, and Saturday the daily record 
had grown to 10,716. These figures are 
for books collected at the main building 
only. On Mar. 25 the number collected 
at the various branches was approximately 
30,500, with returns from Brooklyn and 
Queens still to come. No adequate figures 
on the results of the drive as a whole 
are yet available. The books brought 
to the branches were gathered up each 
morning and taken directly to the dis- 
patch office in Hoboken, where they were 
prepared for shipment overseas. In Brook- 
lyn the dry goods firm of A. I. Namm & 
Son gave the use of their trucks to gather 
books in any part of the city, and many 
individuals lent tachines and delivery 


wagons to bring the books to the central 
building and branches. 
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Of course, there were some books that 
were unsuitable. It is hard to follow the 
mental processes of the person who will 
send for such a cause the Social register 
for 1915, a history of the Anchor Line, 
an auction catalog of oriental rugs, a 
family album from which the portraits have 
been removed, or fifty copies of the New 
York Herald of 1881! But offsetting these 
a hundred-fold were the excellent volumes 
of fiction—both standard works and new 
books just off the press—which came in 
such abundance. Fully ninety per cent of 
all the books received were fiction, seem- 
ing to prove that it will still be necessary 
to purchase most of the technical books 
needed for serious study, but for recrea- 
tional purposes the public can be relied 
upon to supply as many volumes as will be 
wanted. F. A. H. 


THE HOUSEWIFE’S GLEE 
A boon the soldiers are to me, 
With joy to them I send 
Old magazines and books, you see, 
And papers without end. 


This “Care of Children” I can spare, 
And just as well as not 

They can have that old Bible there— 
That fine-print polyglot. 


Then here is “Hints for Losing Weight” ; 
And now—just let me see— 

Yes, I’ll send “Bridge Rules Up-to-date” ; 
The date is ’93. 


Oh, here’s a row of funny books. 
Well, I won't touch that shelf; 

They’re full of stories, by their looks, 
I'd like to read myself. 


Here are some records, old, I know, 
But they'll like any song; 

And these nice games must surely go— 
Tiddledy-winks, ping-pong. 


These playing-cards will make them glad! 
They’re sticky, I’m afraid— 

But in our club we've always had 
Caramels while we played. 


There! I’ve worked hard those boys to 
please. 
You see, I hate to knit, 
And so I send such things as these, 
And feel I’ve done my bit! 
Carotyn WELLs, in Life. 
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WANTED 

FOR OUR MEN 

WIN CAMP AND, 
OVER THERE 
‘TAKE YOUR GIFTS TO 
THE PUBLIC LIBRARY 


THE OFFICIAL CAMPAIGN POSTER USED BY THE AMERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION “IN ITS 
NATION-WIDE DRIVE FOR BOOKS IN MARCH 
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HARVARD RULES FOR COUNTING VOLUMES 
AND PAMPHLETS 


By T. Frankuin Currier, Assistant Librarian, Harvard College Library 


DISSATISFACTION with past methods has 
led to the introduction of new rules for 
obtaining and presenting statistics of size 
and growth of the Harvard Library. The 


notable differences between the new rules 
and the old are in the provisions for count- 
ing the pamphlet as distinguished from the 
volume, and in the substitution of a new 
source from which the annual statistical 
report of volumes and pamphlets in the 
library will be compiled. 


RULES 


1. The total statistics of size of the library, 
when given for general purposes, should com- 
bine the count of volumes and pamphlets in 
one figure stated as so many “volumes and 
pamphlets.” 

2. A separate record shall be kept for each 
class of the library’s shelf classification, this 
separate record to be, as a matter of interest, 
itemized by volumes and pamphlets. 

3. A pamphlet is to be defined as a small 
piece of printed matter, ordinarily contain- 
ing eight or more pages, not treated as part, 
of a serial publication, and not originally in- 
tended to be separately bound. But for the 
purposes of the record called for in Section 2, 
a pamphlet which is treated like a volume— 
by being bound—is counted as a volume; and 
an unbound volume which is treated like a 
pamphlet—by being bound up with others, 
tied up in a bundle with others, or sent to 
so-called “Pamphlet files’—is counted as a 
pamphlet. 

4. A collection of several pamphlets bound 
together in one volume shall be counted as so 
many pamphlets, and a record of such vol- 
umes shall be kept. 

5. Unbound volumes or pamphlets issued in 
continuation (such as annual reports and 
catalogs, almanacs, manuals, etc.) are not 
counted separately, but according as they are 
brought together in volumes, boxes or 
bundles, each volume, box or bundle being 
counted as one volume. Similarly, if two or 
more volumes of a set or of a periodical 
series are bound together, they count as one 
volume, following their physical, not their 
bibliographical status. 

6. The item “serials,” tho it might appear 
in the figures for accessions, does not appear 
in the total count of the library. When a 
serial is received currently, the first number 
placed on the shelves counts as one volume; 
later numbers do not appear in the shelf 
statistics until the volumes (or bundles) of 
which they form a part are counted. 

7. Broadsides, single sheets, maps, photo- 


graphs, prints, sheet music, unimportant ad- 
vertising matter, programs, time-tables, tickets 
and similar publications are not to be included 
as individual pieces in the count of volumes 
and pamphlets, tho, when volumes and scrap 
beoks are made up of such material, the re- 
sulting volumes are to be added to the volume 
count. They may be separately stated with as 
much or as little detail as is thought advisable. 

8. Cuttings from newspapers and periodicals 
are to be treated by the provisions of Rule 7, 
but reprints from journals and other publica- 
tions are counted as pamphlets. 

9. The basis of the official statement of vol- 
umes in the library shall be the “shelf-list” 
count, as this is corrected periodically when 
the shelves are read. 

10. The basis of the official statement of 
pamphlets in the library shall be the recount 
and estimate of 1917 plus the annual perma- 
nent accessions as recorded by the forwarding 
clerk. To facilitate recounts at long periods 
the number of pamphlets contained in each 
pamphlet volume added shall be recorded in a 
— set aside for that purpose in the shelf- 
ists. 

In recent years our statistics of total 
volumes and pamphlets have been based 
on a recount made from the shelf-lists in 
1901, and an estimate of pamphlets then 
in boxes on the shelves and in bundles in 
the pamphlet files. To the result so ob- 
tained has been added annually a figure 
for net accessions based on the gross ac- 
cessions kept from day to day, from which 
certain sums, in part estimated, have been 
deducted to account for losses, duplicates 
disposed of, and increase and decrease due 
to binding. This method has proved un- 
satisfactory and rule 9 provides that here- 
after the figures shall be compiled from the 
shelf-lists. To the sum thus obtained is 
added the number, by actual count, of vol- 
umes and pamphlets on hand and waiting 
for record at the beginning of each year. 
Material not to be retained permanently in 
the library has already been winnowed 
from this mass of books and pamphlets 
waiting for record. The advantage of the 
shelf-list count is evident in view of the 
fact that hitherto it has, with few excep- 
tions, been corrected annually by a routine 
comparison of shelf-lists with the books on 
the shelves. 

An investigation of the practices of 
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counting and handling pamphlets in other 
libraries has led us to endorse the conclu- 
sion stated in a letter from Dr. Putnam of 
the Library of Congress in which he says: 
“The disadvantages of the arbitrary dis- 
tinction between volumes and pamphlets 
based merely on the number of pages are 
of course apparent to us, so much so 
that .. . we discard the distinction entirely 
in our annual reports.” Following this 
precedent (Rule 1) we refrain from mak- 
ing a distinction between volumes and 
pamphlets in figures for general purposes. 
In the tables of our annual report for the 
year just passed it has been found neces- 
sary to continue in separate columns the 
itemized statement of volumes and pam- 
phlets; in the future, it is expected that 
these columns will be amalgamated. So 
long as there continues to be difference 
of opinion as to the exact definition of 
pamphlet as distinguished from volume, it 
is of little use, when comparing collections, 
to employ figures which attempt to make 
a line of demarcation between these two 
classes of printed literature. A strong rea- 
son for maintaining a distinction would be 
that one class possesses an inherent su- 
periority over the other. For the larger 
book collections this is not necessarily true. 
For the purposes of one investigator the 
collection of a thousand pamphlets may 
be much less valuable than a collection of 
a thousand old textbooks, while his neigh- 
bor in the adjoining stack considers the 
pamphlets gold and the textbooks trash. 
The difficulty of intelligibly assigning publi- 
cations to one or the other class and differ- 
ence of opinion as to the relative values 
of the two lead to one conclusion—to com- 
bine the two in one figure. 

One problem arising in the investigation 
has been the treatment of a collection of, 
say twenty, pamphlets bound in one vol- 
ume. Our previous line of argument leads 
to one solution, namely, to take the sepa- 
rately published piece as the unit, because 
it is unchanging, and to count the collec- 
tion as twenty rather than as one. Is not 
a library which possesses a collection of 
twenty political pamphlets bound in one 
volume as rich in its resources as a library 
which has the same pieces bound sepa- 
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rately? There is, of course, an advantage 
to the latter in having the collection in 
more usable form when several readers 
wish to consult it at one time, but it is 
not more valuable to the single student. 
Our rules provide then that, for general 
Statistics, we shall add volumes and pam- 
phiets together, expressing the result as so 
many “volumes and pamphlets,” and that 
a collection of twenty pamphlets bound 
together shall be counted as twenty rather 
than as one. We realize, however, that 
when describing certain portions of our 
library, notably our historical collections, 
the term “pamphlet” still retains its value 
as denoting a more or less ephemeral piece 
of writing intended to influence con- 
temporary thought and, in general, pre- 
served only by the collector or by accident, 
the volume, on the other hand, being or- 
dinarily a more pretentious work, usually 
intended to be bound and preserved on the 
book shelves, tho, alas, to the student of 
the future often possessing less value than 
its humble cousin, the pamphlet. Conse- 
quently, for our own needs, we keep a 
separate statistical record of volumes and 
pamphlets for the component parts of the 
library, and as this record is largely for 
private use, we need not be strictly ac- 
countable as to just how we apply the 
terms in specific cases. In fact, our own 
usage, as expressed in the rules printed 
above, has sometimes been forced on 
us less by the theoretical consideration of 
what is logically good than by the practical 
consideration of dollars and cents in mak- 
ing our records. Thus by rule 3, we fol- 
low, for ordinary purposes, the more gen- 
eral dictionary definitions of pamphlet, but 
we decide, with some regret, that for cer- 
tain records a pamphlet bound separately 
shall be called a volume. We admit that 
it is still a pamphlet; we should like to 
follow the Newberry practice and count 
it so, but we cannot afford to go thru our 
stacks hunting for these “bound pamphlets,” 
and, after all, in the final total each passes 
as one “volume-or-pamphlet,” so there is 
no great loss by this divergence from the- 
oretical perfection for practical ends. 
Again, in the second clause of rule 5, we 
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decree that two volumes of a set bound 
in one count as one. Theoretically, the 
Newberry rule may be better, but we could 
not conform without useless expense. There 
is still difference of opinion as to whether 
the successive thin issues of an annual 
report shall count individually or whether 
the bound volumes into which they are 
gathered shall form the units. We have 
not seriously discussed the matter, as the 
second alternative was the only practical 
method for us. 

Another troublesome class of publication 
is the continued series composed of thin 
unbound monograph parts which are some- 
times gathered together, when each col- 
lected volume is counted by us as one, and 
sometimes scattered thruout the library, 
when each part is separately counted. In 
spite of inconsistency we can adopt no other 
plan without entailing useless expenditure. 
In compiling the statistics of gross annual 
accessions, however, a different rule is fol- 
lowed and each successive thin issue counts 
as one, for the count is taken when the 
parts first come into the library and the 
assistant does not know whether the sepa- 
rate numbers will be collected together in 
one place or scattered. In similar fashion, 
when recording gross annual accessions 
the thin parts of regularly continued re- 
ports are each counted as one, for here 
again it is not practicable for the assistant 
to forecast the resulting volumes. This 
presents a slight discrepancy between the 
method for obtaining gross accessions and 
the method for obtaining net accessions and 
total size, but it is not practicable absolutely 
to harmonize these figures. Statistics for 
the first mentioned item are based on a 
day to day count and without the knowl- 
edge of how the single piece will be treated ; 
the figures for total size are taken after 
each piece has been permanently located, 
and the figures for net accessions are ob- 
tained by taking the difference between 
the figures of total size for two successive 
years. 

There is, I believe, no great difference 
of opinion about rule 7; the items named, 
if counted, should be enumerated separately 
in the report. 
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It is useful to summarize here the re- 
plies received in response to our question- 
naire in order to show to what extent the 
Harvard Library agrees with or diverges 
from current practices. A few large ref- 
erence libraries were selected, somewhat 
haphazard, for the investigation, and no 
attempt was made to discuss the problem as 
applied to the small library or to the moder- 
ate sized public library. It should be re- 
membered also that the investigation has 
no direct bearing on the compilation of 
statistics for cataloging work. 


1. “In the Library of Congress totals, 
twenty pamphlets bound together count as one 
rather than twenty. But the practice of bind- 
ing together miscellaneous pamphlets was 
abandoned years ago. Volumes of specially 
rare pamphlets are being broken up, and the 
constituent pamphlets separately bound and 
counted. When forced to use the term pam- 
phlet, the Library of Congress defines it as 
an unbound book of less than 80 pages.” 
Sequents bound several in a volume count as 
one for the volume. 

2. The New York Public Library makes a 
practice of collecting its pamphlets in pamphlet 
volumes and a volume composed of several 
pamphlets counts “one.” Sequents bound sev- 
eral in a volume count “one” for the volume. 

3. The Boston Public Library does not use 
the term “pamphlet” in its figures. Twenty 
pamphlets bound together count as one vol- 
ume, but as an offset to this the tract vol- 
umes are being slowly but steadily broken up 
and each pamphlet covered separately and 
counted as one. Unbound pamphlets are sel- 
dom or never put on the shelves. 

4. Yale has been obliged to estimate its fig- 
ures and has a mass of uncounted pamphlets. 
Pamphlet volumes are being slowly broken up. 
At present an unbound volume of collected 
pamphlets (that is, pamphlets in boxes, fold- 
ers, etc.) counts as one. A bound volume is 
counted as ten. 

5. The University of Chicago counts “every- 
thing in one binding as one volume.” The 
practice of collecting pamphlets into bound 
volumes is restricted to very minute subjects. 

6. The John Crerar Library follows the 
A. L. A. definition of volume and pamphlet, 
itemizes the two in its reports and counts 
twenty pamphlets bound together as one vol- 
ume. It avoids collecting pamphlets into 
volumes. Sequents bound together count as 
one for the volume. 

7. The Newberry Library (see also Lrmmrary 
JOURNAL, May 1912, pp. 262-263) uses the col- 
lective term “volumes and pamphlets” always 
in its statistics, without reporting a separate 
count for each. Twenty pamphlets bound to- 
gether count as twenty. Sequents, if they are 
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leaflets, count as bound, but annuals without 
volume designation count one to each year re- 
of binding. 

Mr. Madan of the Bodleian has recently 
published (Bodleian Quarterly Record, vol. 1, 
no. 9; see also LipRARY JOURNAL, Nov. 1916, 
p. 808) an interesting memorandum on statis- 
tics of size of the Library. “It is essential to 
any accurate estimate of the size of a library 
to distinguish the number of volumes as bound 
and standing on the shelves from the num- 
ber of pieces or ‘title-pages,’ each title- -page 
indicating a separate literary piece.” And 
again “The most satisfactory basis of calcula- 
tion and comparison where actual counting 
cannot be undertaken appears to be shelvage, 
distinguished where possible into folio, quarto 
and octavo divisions.” The results of Mr. 
Madan’s estimates on this basis give for the 
Bodleian three different totals, the units of 
one total being included in the higher totals. 
They are 1,000,000 volumes; 2,000,000 pieces; 
3,000,000 items. The definitions of his terms 
are: “(a) volumes mean books as they stand 
on the shelves; (b) pieces, separate works or 
parts, usually with a separate title-page; 
(c) items, all possible separate literary en- 
tities, including broadsides, cards, fly-sheets, 
etc. Thus so Civil War tracts bound in one 
volume with 20 broadsides at end would count 
as (a) 1 vol. (b) 50 pieces (c) 70 items, 
and a dictionary in 20 volumes counts as 20 
volumes, pieces, and items.” 


A glance at the summaries shows that 
the Library of Congress and the Newberry 
Library use the collective term “volumes 
and pamphlets” in their statistics without 
reporting a separate count for each, the 
Newberry Library counting each pamphlet 
separately regardless of binding, while the 
Library of Congress has long avoided bind- 
ing collections of pamphlets; the Boston 
Public Library and Yale are slowly breaking 
up pamphlet volumes, thus arriving gradu- 
ally at the result of counting each item sepa- 
rately; the John Crerar Library and the Uni- 
versity of Chicago avoid forming pamphlet 
volumes, but count as one a bound collec- 
tion of pamphlets; the New York Public 
Library is committed to a policy of making 
pamphlet volumes and takes the collection 
so formed as the unit. Harvard follows the 
Library of Congress and Newberry in not 
attempting to distinguish between volumes 
and pamphlets when giving figures for gen- 
eral purposes, the results thus obtained cor- 
responding to Mr. Madan’s count of 
“pieces” ; as to counting pamphlets collected 
in volumes, Harvard feels that there is 
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sufficient precedent to justify its action in 
taking the piece rather than the collection 
as the unit; this unit is unchanging regard- 
less of its physical treatment and so forms 
a more correct basis of comparison. 

The recount of pamphlet volumes, boxes 
and envelopes, made necessary at Harvard 
by this rule cost $150, and the effect on its 
totals has been to deduct 5000 tract vol- 
umes from the count of books in the stacks 
and to add 196,000 for the pamphlets con- 
tained in them and in boxes and envelopes. 
This gain was more than offset by a loss 
consequent upon a new estimate of the 
pamphlet files, and by a cumulative and un- 
foreseen inflation of figures for accessions 
since the last recount. 

In the matter of the treatment of se- 
quents, the replies to our questionnaire 
show that all the reporting libraries, ex- 
cept Newberry, ‘ake the collective volume 
as the unit rather than the individual piece. 
In this matter Harvard, as explained earlier 
in this memorandum, uses different methods 
in its record, on the one hand, of net acces- 
sions and total count and, on the other, of 
gross accessions, following the Newberry 
method in the latter record. 

Returning once more to the definition of 
“pamphlet,” Harvard, when describing in 
detail portions of its collections still uses 
the term, but has not accepted the A. L. A. 
limitation of 100 pages the more general- 
ized definitions of the dictionaries, repre- 
senting common usage, being sufficient for 
our purposes. Limiting the words further 
for library usage* adds a bit more to our 
professional jargon and makes our shop 
talk a bit more unintelligible to the public. 
The term “pamphlet” has grown old in 
associations and implies ordinarily an 
ephemeral bit of printed matter. Are we 
violently to remove “An Answer to a Booke 
Entituled an Humble Remonstrance. Lon- 
don, 1641” from the category of pamphlets 
because it contains 104 pages, while the 
pamphlet which it answers, J. Hall’s “An 
Humble Remonstrance to the High Court 
of Parliament, by a Dutifull Sonne of the 
Church. London, 1640,” is called a pam- 
phlet because it contains but 43 pages? 


*The A. L. A. rule, if retained, should be re- 
worded, for it is ambiguous at present. 
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Whenever, in a given collection, it is ad- 
visable to attempt a distinction between vol- 
umes and pamphlets it is a far less in- 
telligible process to the layman to go thru 
hunting for such as are over one hundred 
pages in order to count them as volumes 
than to set aside those that former owners 
of our own needs have caused to be bound 
separately regardless of size. The latter 
process conforms much more closely to the 
normal conceptions of pamphlet and vol- 
ume, and what are our figures for if not 
for the normal person? It is true that a 
given piece will be bound separately by 
one library and kept unbound or put in a 
tract volume by another so that it will 
count as a volume by the former and a 
pamphlet by the latter but, to repeat, when 
the two figures are added the discrepancy 
disappears and as for interpreting the 
itemized figures absolute uniformity is 
hopelessly impossible. 

To sum up in a few words the Har- 
vard rules: 1. A collection of twenty 
pamphlets bound together counts twenty; 
2. In totals no distinction is made between 
volume and pamphlet, each counting as 
one; 3. When, for special purposes, it is 
desirable to use the term pamphlet the 
A. L. A. definition of 100 pages is rejected 
and the ordinary dictionary definition is 
used except that bound pamphlets may be 
called volumes; 4. Sequents are counted as 
bound. 


NOTE 


It may be convenient to print here the 
A. L. A. definition of the word “pamphlet” 
and several of the dictionary definitions. 


A. L. A. A pamphlet is a printed work con- 
sisting of one or more sheets of paper fas- 
tened together, but not bound. Unbound 
serials and sequents which as issued are in- 
tended to form component parts of a larger 


volume are not to be considered as pamphlets. : 


A volume is any printed work bound in stiff 
covers so as to stand on a shelf; also unbound 
books of over 100 pages. 

Murray's New English Dictionary. 1. A 
small treatise occupying fewer pages or sheets 
than would make a book, composed and 
(a) written, or (b, since c. 1500) printed, and 
issued as a separate work; always (at least 
in later use) unbound, with or without paper 
covers. . Not now usually [applied] to 
anything of a purely literary character, or of 
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religious nature, even tho issued in pamphlet 
form. 2. More specifically, a treatise of the 
size and form above described on some subject 
or question of current or temporary interest, 
personal, social, political, ecclesiastical, or con- 
troversial, on which the writer desires appeal 
to the public. This is merely a consequential 
specialization, arising from the fact that works 
of this kind are those for which the pamphlet 
form is now mainly employed. 

Century. 2. A printed work consisting of a 
few sheets of paper stitched together but not 
bound; now in a restricted technical sense, 
eight or more pages of printed matter (not 
exceeding five sheets) stitched or sewed, with 
or without a thin paper wrapper or cover. 
4. A short treatise or essay ,-nerally con- 
troversial, etc., etc. 

Standard Dictionary. 1. A printed work con- 
sisting of sheets, generally few, stitched but 
not permanently bound. 2. A brief treatise 
or essay, usually forensic and on a subject of 
current interest: greatly in vogue in England 
during the 16th, 17th, and 18th centuries, and 
often bitter in tone. 

Webster. A book of a few sheets of printed 
matter, or formerly of a manuscript, com- 
monly with a paper cover; specif. sometimes, 
any such work not exceeding five sheets (80 
pp.), and not bound. 

Encyclopaedia Britannica. ... Not till the 
18th century did pamphlet begin to assume its 
modern meaning of a prose controversial 
tract. ... The experts are also undecided as 
to what is actually understood by a pamphlet. 


CHICAGO'S NEW LIBRARIAN 


Cart B. Ropen has been appointed li- 
brarian of the Chicago Public Library, 
succeeding the late Henry E. Legler. Mr. 
Roden, who entered the Chicago Public 
Library some thirty-two years ago as a 
page, and has been assistant librarian for 
several years, stood at the head of the civil 
service test list in the recent examinations 
with a mark of 92.50. E. R. Perry of Los 
Angeles was second and Chalmers Hadley 
of Denver third on the list. 

The examining board were Hebert Put- 
nam, librarian of the Congressional Library 
at Washington; Samuel Gessler, member of 
the board of directors of the Chicago Pub- 
lic Library, and Joseph B. Geary, a member 
of the local Civil Service Commission. 

The policy inaugurated by Mr. Legler, 
for five large regional libraries as centers 
for groups of smaller branches, will be 
adopted and carried forward by Mr. Roden. 
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A PLEA FOR THE SPECIAL LIBRARY* 
By Mrs. Georcene L. Mitter, District Librarian, U. S. Forest Service, Portland, Ore. 


THERE appeared in a recent issue of an 
industrial magazine an article which ex- 
pressed the idea, largely by inference, that 
the special library is superfluous. The 
writer of this very able article made a 
vigorous plea for a wider use of the pub- 
lic library by the business man, claiming 
that the public library, if properly sup- 
ported and equipped, could handle this 
special work; and declared that the exist- 
ence of both public and special library is 
a duplication of work and expense. 

Of course, there is ample room for ex- 
pansion in the work of the general library. 
Few of us will question that. And we 
will all gladly second any motion that 
will help make the public library better 
known, better equipped, and better sup- 
ported by the community. Without doubt, 
too, the public library is fully qualified to 
handle this special work, but a study of 
the situation, I think, will soon convince 
any fair-minded person that it is a phys- 
ical impossibility for the general library 
to cover this special ground with the 
celerity demanded, and that under our 
present industrial and social conditions, 
the special library is really a pronounced 
necessity. As a matter of fact, “the spe- 
clal library begins where the general 
library leaves off.” The public library can 
hardly take its place at present, altho 
there can and should be hearty co-opera- 
tion between the two. 

Now let us consider the subject a little 
more in detail. It is obvious that in 
small cities and towns the public library 
may easily serve the needs of the indus- 
tries of such towns. As an illustration, 
take Joliet, Illinois, a city of 40,000, where 
the Illinois Steel Company plant repre- 
sents the chief industry. The public li- 
brary could easily handle the needs of 
this industry without interfering in any 
way with library service to the rest of 
the community. But suppose this plant 
were located at 210th street, New York 


_* Read Mar. to, 1917, to a group of special libra- 
rians in Portland, Ore. 


City. Several new elements now enter 
into the situation. With the congested 
trafic of New York, think of the time 
consumed in going from 210th street to a 
library, say at 72d street! Furthermore, 
there would be hundreds, nay thousands 
of other industries in that city making 
demands upon the public library. To be 
sure, the work of the public library is 
supposed to cover the whole ten branches 
of human knowledge. Pick up the latest 
edition of the Dewey classification and 
note the long list of subjects given in the 
Index. The average general library cov- 
ers at least eighty-five per cent. of these 
subjects. On this basis the library is 
certainly qualified to handle any work, 
but can we expect it to give an equally 
broad attention to every one of these sub- 
jects, or to every specific industry? Can 
it go into details, so to speak, for every 
kind of business that is carried on in 
cities like New York or Chicago? Should 
the general library attempt it, methinks 
we would then have an organization as 
ponderous as the federal government, and 
one as slow in its movements—not exactly 
a “consummation devoutly to be wished,” 
especially by a business man! 

In big cities the time consumed in 
going to and from a library is quite an 
item. Even if the telephone is used, time 
is not always saved, and the strenuous 
business gentleman is apt to chafe con- 
siderably over “Central’s” oft repeated 
“Line is busy.” Or if he succeeds in 
getting the library quickly, it still takes 
some time to get the needed material 
from the library, even with the most ex- 
peditious messenger service. And all this 
time the man is waiting! He may want 


‘to go to the library himself, but even here 


he is handicapped, for he discovers im- 
portant matters pending which require 
his presence at his desk. So he has to 
wait with what grace he may. 

Few of us like to wait for anything, 
but in the business man this seeming 
impatience is emphatic because to him 
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waiting often means dollars and cents 
slipping away from him. He cannot af- 
ford to wait three days, or sometimes 
even three hours, for the information he 
needs. As Francis Bacon has tersely ex- 
pressed it in one of his “Essays,” “To 
choose time is to save time,’ and when 
the business man is able to “choose” the 
time for his needs, it may save him thou- 
sands of dollars—it may mean the win- 
ning of a law suit, the final word that 
brings in a large order, or any one of a 
dozen other things that are vital to the 
success of his business. There may come 
a time when business will be conducted 
in a less strenuous way, and mankind will 
no longer be laboring under the fetish 
of time limitations; but there is no doubt 
that at present time means money in the 
business world. In fact, the efficiency ex- 
perts of to-day are bending their efforts 
toward saving time, toward the more 
profitable use of time, for the business 
man. 

Now the special library is designed to 
give the business man what he wants 
when he wants it—not two or three hours 
or two or three days hence. It has been 
said that the special library is one that 
serves people who are doing things, in 
contrast to the reference library which 
serves people who are thinking things. 
For the benefit of people who are doing 
things, the special library concentrates its 
efforts toward accumulating specific in- 
formation and has that information at its 
finger ends, so to speak. It is what might 
be called intensive library work. The man 
who uses a special library is not looking 
for general information on any subject; 
he wants something specific, the very 
latest information in that particular line. 
He has a definite reason for seeking in- 
formation, a definite point of view, and 
he expects a definite and speedy answer. 
It should be the aim of the special library 
to meet the needs of its clients im- 
mediately, and also to anticipate those 
needs. In fact, too much emphasis can- 
not be placed upon efficiency of service 
as demonstrated in rapidity of service. 

To quote John A. Lapp: “Mere books 
do not constitute the specialized library. 
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In fact, in a good special library there will 
be few books. Instead there will be chap- 
ters of books, pamphlets, figures, maps, 
type-written reports, clippings, tables, cost 
sheets, drawings, forms, catalogs, ete., 
and all classified and arranged, not for 
display, but for constant and efficient use. 
There will be tabulated information 
drawn off from the mass. The busy man 
must have his facts boiled down and right 
up to the minute.” 

Much of the material, too, results from 
the analytical indexing of magazines, the 
making and filing of digests of important 
addresses at trade conventions and con- 
ferences, and the filing of information 
which has originated within the business 
itself but which is useless unless cared for 
in a way to make it easily available. 

Arthur D. Little of Boston has defined 
the special library as one whose business 
it is to collect and classify every scrap of 
information bearing upon the industry 
concerned in a way to make it instantly 
available. From a perusal of the articles 
that have appeared from time to time in 
our magazine, it is quite apparent that all 
special librarians realize the importance 
of the time element in the conduct of a 
special library, and also that they agree 
as to the character of the material which 
it should contain. There is another mat- 
ter which seems to me important in the 
conduct of such a library, and that is the 
elimination at intervals of all material 
which has served its purpose, material 
more or less ephemeral in character, 
which should give place to more up to 
date matter. 

Let me say a word in regard to co- 
operation between the general and the 
special library. St. Elmo Lewis, adver- 
tising manager for the Burroughs Adding 
Machine Co., says: “No man has ever 
known too much about anything, and the 
only safe way is to bring to bear upon 
the minutest problem of the day all of the 
concrete knowledge of the world.” This 
is the statement of a progressive business 
man. If we take his idea as a guide in 
the solution of our library problem, we 
will soon see the need for co-operation. 
No one library has a monopoly on al! 
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the “concrete knowledge of the world.” 
Each possesses a goodly share of it, and 
co-operation among libraries will make 
this knowledge available to the clients of 
all libraries. At a recent meeting of the 
North Central Library Association of 
England, L. Stanley Jast of Manchester 
warned special libraries against the dan- 
ger of becoming exclusive libraries. 
Among other things, he said that it was 
“foolish and bad business not to pool 
the general information” for the benefit 
of all those interested in the subject. 

In conclusion, let me say just a word 
on the tax side of the question. The aver- 
age business man is perfectly willing to 
pay taxes to support the public library 
for the benefit of his children, just as he 
is willing to pay taxes for the privilege 
of having city water in his house. But if 
he wants hot water, he must put in a hot 
water heater at his own expense—he does 
not expect the city to do it for him; if 
he wants ice water, he must buy his own 
ice. In other words, if he wants some 
specific service different from that re- 
quired by the community at large, he 
must provide it himself. He willingly sup- 
ports the public library for the benefit of 


his family, but so long as time is a factor 
in his business success, the man with a 
big business feels that he needs his own 


library. With his own library on his own 
plant, and a “house” system of telephones, 
he is losing little or no time in getting the 
information he needs. The convenience 
and the time saved, converted into a 
money value, more than offset the actual 
expense. 
* * * 


DISCUSSION OF THE PRECEDING 
PAPER 
By Katuertne Kiemie, Portland Public 
Library 
As a worker in a special collection within 
the Public Library, it occurs to me that 
there is much to be said upon these two 
admirable papers—one setting forth the 
value of the Public Library and the other 
the value of the Special Library. 
The old symbol of the torch of learn- 
ing still holds for the modern public 
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library, tho now it may be likened to a 
high-powered tungsten lamp, shedding its 
light upon every activity of the city and 
bringing greater intelligence to every in- 
dividual and every organization. This is 
the aim and ideal of the public library. It 
is a public utility whose purpose is edu- 
cation toward better thinking, better 
methods of living and better methods of 
business and government, 

Now there are certain places in the city 
which need special illumination, flood 
lighting perhaps. These places are on 
the firing line, so to speak, of the world’s 
advance, and in our day this firing line is 
in the commercial, industrial and scien- 
tific world. 

The special business library had its 
origin in the efficiency movement, in the 
organization of business in a scientific 
way. Many business firms found that 
they had books and reports and statistics 
scattered in various places. In the new 
organization, these were brought together 
in one room, usually in connection with 
the statistical department, or often com- 
bined with it, to form the intelligence de- 
partment of the company. In Schulze’s 
“American office,” one of the best books 
of its kind yet published, plans for the 
arrangement of business offices are given. 
In all of them the library has a place—a 
central place. It has been found a neces- 
sary part of the modern business equip- 
ment. 

To-day a wider scope of information is 
demanded of every one. Not only is a 
library a necessity to the executive, but 
reading and a wider intelligence is neces- 
sary to the employe in our competitive 
world. The advantage of a library in the 
same building over that of one a mile 
away is obvious. During the noon hour, 
or after office hours, in a few minutes 
time, a man may receive an idea thru 
reading, which will be invaluable to him 
and the business, and moreover he will 
establish that good habit of reading and 
thinking outside of his own routine. And 
when the reading and thinking habit is 
formed these men will seek a wider field 
and begin to use the public library, even 
at some inconvenience. 
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For this reason, I believe the public 
library, keeping in mind its ideals of serv- 
ice and desire to reach all of the com- 
munity, should encourage rather than dis- 
courage the establishment of special libra- 
ries of every kind. 

Very often in the technical room when 
[ have offered a man a standard book 
in the subject he has asked for, he 
will say “We have that at the office” or 
“T have that in my own library.” You see, 
they buy the important book of the year 
and then come to the library for others 
less valuable but interesting to them. 
These men are abreast of the times and 
know the value of libraries, both special 
and public. Those who do not come are 
those who have not yet found out what 
the library can do for them. Often the 
small special collection teaches them 
this. 

A recent article by a mechanic in the 
American Machinist describes the library 
which has been established in connection 
with his shop, in such a happy apprecia- 
tive way I wish you might all read it. He 
thinks such a library would be a good in- 
vestment for any fair-sized shop. I ven- 
ture to say that, from the use of this small 
collection, these mechanics will be led to 
use the public library when they find out 
how they can be helped. 

Not long ago a man asked for books on 
machine design. After I had given him 
two and asked if they were satisfactory, 
he said, “I'll tell you what I really want” 
(how often do we hear this after the first 
general request). “I want to look thru 
ali your books on machine design for new 
ideas. Back East, a man and I made some 
machines and we worked on them for 
three months and couldn’t get them 
right. We went to the library one day 
and just happened to get the idea we 
wanted and in three weeks we had the 
machines finished and running. And now 
I want some new ideas again.” This man 
had found out that the library was his 
business partner. 

The special collection is limited in 
scope, highly specialized and invaluable 
because so near at hand, but its narrow 
limits constitute at once its strength and 
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its weakness. Sooner or later the busi- 
ness man, scientist, engineer, student and 
mechanic will find the use of a larger 
library imperative. All knowledge is so 
interrelated you cannot separate one sec- 
tion and say “This library shall contain 
all we need to know!” It does contain 
the information you need to use con- 
stantly and so should be close at hand, 
but there will be times when the public 
library with its greater resources must be 
consulted. And this is the opportunity of 
the general library—to have the special 
reports of the United States and foreign 
governments, the reports of scientific 
societies and universities, the bound 
magazines and indexes, and also to have 
assistants who have been allowed to 
specialize and who know the collections 
with which they are working. The public 
library must learn that it cannot schedule 
an assistant in five departments and ex- 
pect her to do good work in all. She 
should be encouraged and helped to 
specialize. 

It has been said this evening that the 
element of time limits the usefulness of 
the public library. This is true, yet I re- 
call a number of instances when the time 
element was important and yet good re- 
sults were achieved. Late one afternoon, 
a member of a Portland legal firm came 
with the request that we gather informa- 
tion on the subject “The tendency toward 
modern municipal ownership, including 
ice plants and all industries in which cities 
were engaging.” He wished to use it the 
next day, as his brief must be in the hands 
of the printer the next day. We immedi- 
ately set to work. The municipal refer- 
ence, the reference and technical rooms 
contributed articles which numbered a 
dozen. The material was used and the 
brief in the hands of the printer on time. 
Had he wanted the information that eve- 
ning and had telephoned, we could have 
had it for him. Here was a case when 
the special law library had not been wide 
enough in scope. That is the glory of the 
large public library. It is the intelligence 
department of the city and is becoming 
the great force in modern cities which it 
should be. 
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On the other hand, I would not lose one 
special library—not one. I believe the 
public library should encourage their 
establishment. Only good can come from 
the duplication of collections in the locali- 
ties where they are needed and from the 
employment of a special librarian, who, 
besides making useful the special collec- 
tion in her charge, uses the public library 
as a laboratory and brings the attention 
of her company to the greater resources 
there, makes abstracts of books and 
articles, borrows books for them, and in 
all acts as a connecting link between the 
city’s great intelligence department and 
that of her own organization. Money 
spent for such books and such service is 
a good investment. 

In Portland, a city of 270,000, there are 
about fifteen special libraries. We of the 
general staff have found them good allies 
and they have found us so, to judge from 
experience. Our printed indexes are valu- 
able to them and our greater collection, 
while we have had occasion to use special 
information which they have compiled. 

I recall that the Forest Service Library 
answered for us the question as to the 
names of the presidents of the Oregon 
granges, the Chamber of Commerce Sta- 
tistical Bureau has helped us with statis- 
tics of Oregon industries, Reed College 
has some special scientific works which 
are included in our catalog, the Polk Di- 
rectory Company allows free consultation 
of its directories, etc. 

We have worked together and we can 
extend this work. The purpose of this 
meeting is to bring us into closer relation- 
ship in accomplishing our common aim— 
better thinking, better methods of living, 
better methods of government and busi- 
ness. 


Memeers of the staff of the Washington 
Public Library who have not succumbed 
to the allurement of positions with the 
Federal Government have adopted an or- 
iginal decoration. Their insignia is a badge 
bearing the inscription “V. C. I will not 
resign.” . This badge is worn as an emblem 
of the loyalty of those who refused to 
seek positions at a salary increase. 
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INTERNATIONAL MIND ALCOVES 
FOR LIBRARIES 


Dr. Nicnotas Murray Butter has de- 
fined the International Mind as “nothing 
else than that habit of thinking of foreign 
relations and business, and that habit of 
dealing with them, which regard the sev- 
eral nations of the civilized world as 
friendly and co-operating equals in aiding 
the progress of civilization, in developing 
commerce and industry, and in spreading 
enlightenment and culture thruout the 
world.” 

Thinking along the lines of this definition, 
J. W. Hamilton, of St. Paul, Minn., sug- 
gests the appropriateness in every library 
of an “international mind alcove” in which 
would be gathered books and papers and 
pamphlets on the subject of the Interna- 
tional Mind and Internationalism, every- 
thing in fact which tends to bring nations 
closer together, each section having a sign 
in display type “The International Mind 
Alcove.” “This,” he says, “would arouse 
attention and create interest and to this 
section would be gathered an increasing 
number of citizens interested in Interna- 
tional Good Will, who would become ac- 
quainted with each other and possibly found 
local societies to help make the thing itself 
possible.” 

Dr. Butler says: “Such a plan as you sug- 
gest for libraries would be very practical 
and doubtless contribute with some speed 
to the accomplishment of the end which you 
have in mind. 

“Were such alcoves established in libra- 
ries both the Division of Intercourse and 
Education of the Carnegie Endowment and 
the American Association for International 
Conciliation wold be only too happy to 
supply them regularly with material of in- 
terest to readers.” Some forty sets of 
books and pamphlets have already been sent 
by the Carnegie Endowment for Interna- 
tional Peace to as many different libraries. 

The New Hampshire Peace Society has 
already sent a circular to every librarian 
in that state outlining the advantages of 
these alcoves. 


You cannot perform your patriotic duties 
by proxy.—Cor. C. A. Simmons. 
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THE RELATIONS OF DEPART- 
MENTAL LIBRARIES IN THE UNI- 
VERSITY OF CHICAGO 


THE question of co-ordination of de- 
partmental libraries with each other and 
with the General Library has been more 
acute in the University of Chicago, per- 
haps, than in any other large university 
library. The establishment in 1892 of a 
considerable number of departmental 
libraries and their subsequent develop- 
ment without adequate co-ordination or 
central control of purchases, catalogs, 
classification systems, and rules had by 
1914 led to a confusion that demanded 
attention. After some discussion of the 
difficulties and problems involved, a com- 
mittee of nine was appointed by the 
Board of Libraries to study the existing 
conditions and tendencies and decide on 
certain principles which should be laid 
down for all alike. The findings of this 
committee and its subsequent investiga- 
tions are contained in a report recently 
published under the editorial supervision 
of J. C. M. Hanson, secretary of the com- 
mittee. 

At the committee’s first meeting, on 
Nov. 21, 1914, Dr. Burton, director of the 
libraries, occupied the chair. A report 
on conditions in the libraries was read 
which aimed to point out some of the 
more serious shortcomings of the present 
system. 

It called attention, among other things, 
to the fact that the strong interest of the 
university from the beginning in research 
work, accompanied as it was by insuf- 
ficient funds for the development of the 
libraries, and inadequate general super- 


* vision, had led to a disproportionate em- 


phasis on purchase of books as compared 
with cataloging, binding, arrangement, 
and preservation, to a disproportionate 
development of the Departmental Libra- 
ries as compared with the General Li- 
brary, and to inadequate co-ordination of 
the former with one another and with the 
General Library. In particular some of 
the Departmental Libraries had acquired 
and were acquiring books outside their 
proper fields, books on the same subjects 
were found in several different libraries, 
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sets of books remained incomplete, frag- 
ments of the same sets or series were 
found in different libraries, and books, 
especially serials or collections, of interest 
to several departments were often found, 
not in the General Library, but in some 
one Departmental Library. Some De- 
partmental Libraries had already reached 
the limit of their space and it was evident 
that the time was ripe for some modifica- 
tion of the practice hitherto followed in 
respect to the purchase and distribution 
of books. 

It was voted to send a list of questions 
to a short, selected list of libraries, with 
a view to drawing out their experience 
and judgment. The following letter was 
accordingly drafted by a committee of 
three, and sent to each of twenty-four 
university libraries: 

The undersigned, having been appointed a 
subcommittee of the Library Board of the 
University of Chicago to make some investi- 
gations with respect to the practice of uni- 
versities in dealing with books in Depart- 
mental Libraries, beg to submit herewith a 
list of questions. 

In explanation of our inclusion of certain 
points on which there should be little differ- 
ence of opinion among American university 
librarians, we beg to state that the University 
of Chicago has since its organization in 1892 
followed a plan somewhat different from that 
adhered to in most other universities. It has, 
for instance, assigned to Departmental Li- 
braries nearly twenty-four twenty-fifths of 
the annual appropriations for books. More- 
over, the books purchased on the appropria- 
tion of a given department have almost in- 
variably been located in the library of that 
department regardless of subject, and, at any 
rate until the last year or so, with no other 
central record than the order card retained 
and filed in the General Library. 

QUESTIONS 

1. How many Departmental Libraries have 
you, and what is the approximate number of 
volumes in each of these libraries? 

2. Is the allotment of books to Depart- 
mental Libraries under the control of the 
General Library or a Library Committee? 

3. Are the book funds divided among de- 
partments, or kept under the control of the 
Central Library, or a Library Committee, and 
if under central control is a division of funds 
by subjects or classes made each year? 

4. What rules have been adopted to govern 
the following points: 

(a) Withdrawal of books already on the 
shelves of the General Library for the use of 
a Departmental Library. 
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(b) Transfer of publications from one De- 
partmental Library to another. 

If no rules have been adopted, state if pos- 
sible how these matters are regulated. 

5. Are the books placed in Departmental 
Libraries considered as a permanent deposit, 
or is it the practice to return them to the 
General Library at stated periods, or when 
they have presumably ceased to be of much 
use to the department, and is this a matter of 
General Library control, department control, 
or is it arranged by mutual agreement between 
the departments and the General Library? 

6. In case a student or instructor in one de- 
partment recommends a book which would 
properly be classified in some other depart- 
ment, is it customary for the department 
which recommends the book to pay for it out 
of its allotments, or is it charged against the 
allotment of the department to which the book 
falls by reason of its subject-matter or classi- 
fication; and, if the latter holds, must the 
librarian secure the permission of the depart- 
ment against whose allotment the book is 
charged before purchase can be made? 

7. If the allotment is controlled by a de- 
partment, are the books purchased on recom- 
mendation of that department placed in the 
Departmental Library, even tho by their 
subject-matter they may belong more prop- 
erly in another Departmental Library or in 
the Central Library? 

8. Do you permit different editions of the 
same book, or different books on exactly the 
same subject, or the same phase of the same 
subject, to be placed in different libraries? 
Similarly, are different volumes of the same 
work, e.g., of regular periodicals, or the re- 
ports of some learned society, separated and 
placed in different libraries? 

9. Is there any arbitrary limit to the size of 
a given Departmental Library, or is it a mat- 
ter regulated by space and funds available; 
and does the authority for such regulation 
rest with the department itself, the Library 
Board, or the General Library? 

10. How far are students of one depart- 
ment, particularly undergraduates, allowed 
to consult the library of another department? 

11. Are the books in Departmental Libraries 
represented in the catalogs of the Central Li- 
brary, and, if so, how far, e.g., in the author 
catalog, subject catalog, shelf-lists? 

12. Are books in the various Departmental 
Libraries classified on a uniform system, and 
does that system conform to the one adopted 
for the General Library? 

13. Are Departmental Libraries officered by 
regular trained assistants or by student help? 

14. Are your regulations governing pur- 
chase of books and organization of Depart- 
mental Libraries available for distribution? 
The Committee would in that case respectfully 
request that a copy be returned with this 
questionnaire. 
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Of the libraries addressed, only one, 
the University of Wisconsin Library, 
failed to answer. This institution has so 
far not been seriously hampered by de- 
partmental library problems. Its book 
resources are, with a few well-defined ex- 
ceptions, kept together in the Central 
Library. For this reason the library 
authorities may have deemed it unneces- 
sary to make a statement. 

Many of the answers received indicated 
that the term “Departmental Libraries” 
was by no means given the same inter- 
pretation in all institutions. In some 
cases it was made to include large profes- 
sional libraries, such as those of the Law 
School and the Divinity and Medical 
Schools, as well as minor collections of 
fifty to one hundred volumes kept in 
laboratories or seminars. Most of the 
answers, however, attempted to differen- 
tiate between large and permanent col- 
lections installed for use of schools, depart- 
ments, or groups of departments, and minor 
collections of more or less temporary char- 
acter kept in laboratories and seminar 
rooms. 

At the University of Chicago the term 
“Departmental Libraries” has been used 
to cover collections of books and pam- 
phlets purchased or otherwise acquired 
by the University but assigned to a De- 
partmental Library. At present it holds 
more particularly for the departments 
whose libraries are not housed in the 
Central Library building, i.e., Psychology, 
Physics, Chemistry, Astronomy and 
Mathematics, Biology, Geology and 
Geography, Classics, Divinity, Law, Edu- 
cation. 

The books of the Departmental Libra- 
ries of Philosophy, History, Sociology, 
Political Economy, Political Science, 
Modern Languages and Literatures, and 
the old General Library, are now gradu- 
ally being merged into one central collec- 
tion. This, in spite of the fact that De- 
partmental Reading-Rooms, each with 
its own attendant, reference collection, 
and author catalog, are still kept up, 
tends to reduce materially the difficulties 
and expense of administration as far as 
these departments are concerned. The 
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report applies, therefore, more specially 
to the first group of Departmental Libra- 
ries mentioned above. 

Some of the responses received were 
accompanied by suggestive explanations 
of special conditions existing in particu- 
lar universities, and copies of the rules 
and regulations so far adopted for the 
control of the Departmental Libraries. 
Extracts from these communications are 
included in the report, together with a 
summary of the answers, question by 
question. 

SUMMARY OF ANSWERS 

1. Of 24 libraries responding, the great 
majority hold the bulk of their books in 
the General Library, only small, selected 
collections being kept in departments. In 
addition to the University of Chicago, 
Johns Hopkins, Illinois, Indiana, and 
Texas seem to have the major part of 
their book resources in Departmental 
Libraries. While Columbia and Harvard 
house in Departmental or Professional 
Libraries 200,000 and 350,000 volumes, re- 
spectively, more than two-thirds of their 
collections remain in the General Library. 

2. In the majority of libraries the as- 
signment of books to Departmental Li- 
braries is under control of the librarian, 
working in connection with the library 
committee or library council. Some 
libraries report that the matter is con- 
trolled by the university librarian or the 
General Library. 

3. The division and allotment of book 
funds is usually under central control— 
in most cases, of a library committee of 
which the librarian may be the chairman 
or the secretary. The funds are allotted 
by subjects rather than by departments. 
in some universities, e.g., Iowa and Ne- 
braska, there is no division either by sub- 
jects or by departments, the understand- 
ing being that each department submits 
orders for all books wanted, purchases 
being made as fast as the funds permit, 
care always being taken that the ex- 
penditure for any one department does 
not reach an unreasonable amount. In 
addition to Chicago, Indiana and Texas 
seem to be the universities in which dis- 
tribution by departments is still favored. 
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4. Withdrawal of books from General 
Library for use of departments and trans- 
fers from one department to another are 
usually arranged by the librarian in con- 
sultation with the department concerned, 
the library committee being called upon 
to settle difficult cases. 

5. Books are usually returned to the 
General Library when not much used, the 
matter being arranged by the librarian in 
consultation with the department. There 
seems to be no definite rule as to the 
time for return of books lent to depart- 
ments. Presumably, if not called for by 
other departments or individuals, they are 
allowed to remain in the Departmental 
Library for an indefinite period. In afew 
instances books are returned to the Gen- 
eral Library once a year. 

6. The cost of a book is usually charged 
against the department which orders it 
or against the subject covered by the 
book unless there is a special fund for 
the subject or department. Most an- 
swers indicate that the department which 
orders, pays, provided always that there 
is a departmental book fund. 

7. The fact that a book is purchased on 
the recommendation of a department and 
paid for out of its appropriation does not 
in a majority of libraries decide the loca- 
tion of the book. Such books are, when 
of general interest, usually shelved in the 
General Library. 

8. Different editions of the same book 
and different books on exactly the same 
subject or the same phase of the same 
subject are usually kept together in one 
library, exceptions being few and the 
separation in those cases usually tempo- 
rary. Sets of the same periodical or of 
the proceedings and transactions of the 
same society are not separated. 

9. Space and funds available usually 
determine the size of the Departmental 
Library. In one case the limit is reported 
as 200 volumes; in others there is a gen- 
eral regulation that the collections in 
Departmental Libraries shall be limited 
strictly to working books; in still others 
the size is regulated by the library com- 
mittee, the librarian, and the president. 
10. Access to Departmental Libraries 
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is usually free to all students without dis- 
tinction. In some cases, it is granted 
only to graduate students; in others, to 
graduate students of the department and 
to all members of the faculty. In some 
cases the librarian issues cards to indiv- 
iduals; again, the matter may be arranged 
with the department concerned. 

11-12. The aim is in general to have all 
books in Departmental Libraries repre- 
sented in all catalogs of the General Li- 
brary and to have a uniform system of 
classification for all libraries. 

13. The largest and most important 
Departmental Libraries have for the most 
part trained assistants. The others are 
looked after by members of the faculty, 
the secretary of the head of the depart- 
ment, or by student help, as the case may 
be. 

From the detailed reports furnished it 
appeared that: 

(a) Assignment of books to Depart- 
mental Libraries is under the charge of 
the librarian at Clark, Columbia, Cornell, 
Harvard, Illinois (for the most part), 
Iowa, Leland Stanford Junior, Missouri, 
Northwestern, Nebraska, Pennsylvania, 
Princeton, Washington, and Yale. 

It is under departments at Indiana and 
Texas (in part). 

It is arranged by a General Library 
Committee working with the Librarian at 
Brown, California, Johns Hopkins, Mc- 
Gill, Michigan, Minnesota, and Ohio. 

(6) Book funds are apportioned by sub- 
jects, not by departments, at Brown, Co- 
lumbia, Cornell, Harvard, Johns Hopkins, 
Leland Stanford Junior, McGill, Michi- 
gan, Missouri, Ohio, Pennsylvania, 
Princeton, and Toronto. 

Book funds are not apportioned to de- 
partments, but assigned to the General 
Library, which usually keeps a record of 
the expenditures for books in any par- 
ticular subject at Clark, Iowa, Nebraska, 
Northwestern (with the exception of one 
or two departments), and Yale. 

Book funds are apportioned to depart- 
ments at California (in part, the larger 
share being assigned to the General Li- 
brary), Indiana, Minnesota (with large 
assignment to the General Library), 
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Texas (little over one-half to departments, 
rest to General Library), and Washington 
(larger part to departments). 

(c) The allotment of books to Depart- 
mental Libraries as permanent deposits 
or their return to the General Library at 
stated periods is usually regulated by 
mutual agreement between the Librarian, 
or in some cases the Library Committee, 
and the department. 

The libraries in which the General Li- 
brary seems to have more control over 
the matter than in most institutions are 
Cornell, Leland Stanford Junior, Michi- 
gan, McGill, and Yale. 

(d) To the question, Does the depart- 
ment which orders a book pay for it when 
by subject-matter it belongs to another 
department or the General Library? the 
majority of libraries answer that the de- 
partment which orders, pays. This, how- 
ever, does not necessarily mean that the 
book is placed in that department. Mis- 
souri, for instance, places the book in the 
General Library; McGill and Cornell 
may buy it from general or discretionary 
funds, or arrange with a second depart- 
ment to share the cost; Pennsylvania and 
Toronto charge the cost against the de- 
partment to which the book naturally be- 
longs, provided always that the head of 
that départment is willing to pay; at 
Princeton the department which pays is 
usually favored in the classification of the 
book when that is possible. 

(e) As regards the location of a book 
bought on recommendation of a depart- 
ment when by its subject-matter it be- 
longs more properly in another Depart- 
mental Library or the Central Library, 
the department which orders usually re- 
ceives the book. At Brown and Illinois 
the book may, in case of conflict, be 
placed in the General Library. The Gen- 
eral Library is also given preference in 
such cases at Columbia, Cornell, Harvard, 
Indiana, Iowa, Leland Stanford Junior, 
McGill, Minnesota, Missouri, Toronto, and 
Yale. At Indiana, however, the department 
may request the transfer of the book. 

The Library which orders is given 
preference at Johns Hopkins, Ohio, Penn- 
sylvania and Texas. 
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The first proposals of the subcommit- 
tee, after it had completed its study of 
the material and evidence at hand, had 
contemplated rather sweeping changes in 
some of the existing rules and practices, 
the most important, perhaps, being dis- 
tribution of book funds by subjects rather 
than by departments, and the assignment 
of books of general character to the Gen- 
eral Library, even when ordered by a de- 
partment, the Departmental Library con- 
cerned being in all such cases entitled to 
borrow the book for an indefinite period. 
However, the opinion of the full commit- 
tee that such measures might prove too 
radical, finally prevailed. 

Accordingly, in June, 1915, at a final meet- 
ing of the committee, certain general prin- 
ciples and specific recommendations were 
adopted. The University Libraries in- 
clude the General Library, the Depart- 
mental Libraries, and the House Libra- 
ries, all under the general administration 
of the director. The Departmental Li- 
braries are to be confined to the special 
subjects determined upon, and to the 
most used reference books. All new books 
are to be located where they will be of 
most service, whether in the General Li- 
brary or in a Departmental Library, 
assignment to be made by the director. 
The department recommending the pur- 
chase is notified of the book’s location, 
and a card is supplied for the department 
catalog. The first or only set of a given 
periodical or serial is not to be divided 
among libraries, but to be assigned where 
it will be of most service. Appeal from 
the director's decision may be made to the 
Board of Libraries. Books of general 
character ordered by departments are 
now, with few exceptions, classified and 
cataloged as part of the General Library, 
and charged to the department which has 
placed the order, obviating laborious and 
expensive changes in cataloging records 
required under the old order. While the 
changes made may seem only confirma- 
tion of library practice already well estab- 
lished and long accepted by the best 
authorities, for the University of Chicago 
it has been a distinct step in advance, and 
the report will be of value to other libraries. 
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LIBRARIES IN NEWFOUNDLAND 

Tue only storehouse for books in North- 
ern Newfoundland or Labrador is in Dr. 
Grenfell’s headquarters at St. Anthony, 
and the library work initiated by Marian 
Cutter of Brooklyn operates from here. 

Dr. Grenfell is constantly soliciting for 
all branches of his work, and Miss Cutter’s 
share has been the collecting of about 1200 
books out of a total useable collection of 
about 2500. All books donated to the Gren- 
fell Association in New York are inspected 
by Miss Cutter. 

Miss Cutter began her work in 1914, 
when she visited Newfoundland, and ever 
since then her absorbing interest has been 
to place this collection on a systematic 
working basis, with a model village library 
at St. Anthony and a distribution of travel- 
ing libraries among the outports. Dr. Gren- 
fell still continues in a lesser degree a 
practically unrecorded depositing of books 
wherever he finds need during his trips on 
his hospital ship. 

Financially, Miss Cutter has borne the 
brunt of the library venture, altho she was 
a guest at St. Anthony for some weeks in 
the summer of 1916, when, with Caroline 
Ulrich, also of the Brooklyn Public Library, 
she visited the Grenfell mission and further 
organized the library work. Miss Cutter 
and Miss Ulrich were returning from this 
summer's work on the Stephano when it 
was torpedoed off the Nantucket lightship 
in October. 

Following this visit, Miss Cutter secured 
the services of a trained librarian, a native 
of Newfoundland and graduate of the Syra- 
cuse Library School, to take charge of 
the library. Her salary was met in large 
part from Miss Cutter’s private purse, tho 
Dr. Greniell did assist somewhat toward 
her support last winter. This aid, however, 
hardly covered the intensive social, indus- 
trial and library work done by the librarian 
right in St. Anthony, which is Dr. Gren- 
fell’s “model city.” She has been succeeded 
by Helen Curtis, who expects to remain 
permanently in the position. 

Miss Cutter believes that if this carefully 
planned library system can be nursed 
thru its infancy, it will eventually be sus- 
tained by the government. 
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TWO ATTRACTIVE SMALL LIBRARY 
BUILDINGS 

Tue two small libraries shown on the 

opposite page are excellent proof that even 

in these days of high prices a very attrac- 

tive library building can be erected for 
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$10,000. The one at Caldwell, N. J., cost 
$10,000, complete and ready for use, in- 
cluding indispensable furniture and fixtures 
and architect’s fee. Its interior arrange- 
ment, shown by the accompanying plans, 
is simple and easily supervised, the book- 


FLOOR PLANS FOR THE PUBLIC LIBRARY AT CALDWELL, N. J. 
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CLEAR LAKE, IOWA, PUBLIC LIBRARY 
TWO ATTRACTIVE SMALL LIBRARY BUILDINGS THAT WERE ERECTED FOR $10,000 EACH 
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stacks being ranged against the walls be- 
tween the windows. The reading room is 
26x 46 feet, and the lecture room in the 
basement 27 x 27. 

The second building has just been fin- 
ished in Clear Lake, Iowa. So far it has 
cast $10,000, but some furniture, yet to be 
obtained, will probably make the total 
about $11,000. In this building, which is 
a little larger, being about 45 x 59 feet, low 
bookshelves partly divide the interior into 
reading rooms for children and adults, a 
reference room, and workroom and office 
for the librarian. In the basement a lecture 
room about 27x 41 feet and a staff room 
14x 16, are special features. 


MOTION PICTURE ACTIVITIES AT 
THE BROOKLYN MUSEUM 


Ear_y in the spring of 1916, in response 
to repeated requests of parents and teach- 
ers, the museum undertook to provide in 
a series of “balanced programs” motion pic- 
ture entertainments suitable for children 
and young people in general. At first 
these programs, which were and still are 
given on Monday afternoons at 3:30 in the 
museum auditorium, were arranged in two 
series; one designed for young children in 
the elementary grades, and the other, on 
alternate afternoons, designed for inter- 
mediate and high school students. This 
plan was abandoned last fall, however, and 
programs have been arranged and are of- 
fered for “children and young people.” 
The present plan is believed to be more sat- 
isfactory to the majority of the audiences. 

All pictures shown at the museum—this 
means each and every reel—no matter how 
favorably recommended, are passed upon 
by the docent, Mrs. Mary B. Morris, who 
is in charge of the work, or by a commit- 
tee composed of mothers and teachers. 

Six reels constitute the usual program 
which lasts about one hour and a half, one 
reel of travel, one reel of nature study and 
about four reels which are purely enter- 
taining. An admission fee of ten cents is 
charged, except for children or guests of 
museum members, who are admitted free. 

The program included here is considered 
one of the best arrangements for children 
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from about nine to twelve years of age— 
the average age here. 
Your Obedient Servant (3 reels) 

(Adapted from Anna Sewell’s story of Black 
Beauty in which Black Beauty tells his own 
story of his happy youth on a Kentucky blue grass 
farm with his beloved master, his master’s mother 
and his sweetheart. When the war between the 
States comes, hard times and ill treatment follow. 
When Black Beauty is beginning to despair, his 
former master finds him and takes him home to 
Kentucky, to a luxurious box stall, good food, 
green grass, and kindness and affection. 


A Duke for a Day 


The experiences and sensations of a plain young 
American who for a day believes himself heir to 
a ducal title and estates. 


America’s Greatest Wonder 
A beautiful scenic of Niagara Falls. 


Raising Ostriches in South Africa 
A film showing the habits and methods of rais- 
ing the “elephant of birds.” 


Angling for Trout 
The absorbing and thrilling sport of catching this 
elusive and crafty fish. 


The Pied Piper of Hamelin 

A fanciful and delightful illustration of the old 
folk tale in which the Pied Piper lures first the 
rats and then the children of Hamelin town into 
the side of the mountains. The captions are from 
Robert Browning’s poem of that name. 

The museum has not yet definitely 
planned these programs in accordance 
with work being carried on either in li- 
braries or high schools beyond complying 
with the requests of individual teachers 
and students for special! reels, some of 
which were associated with work in the 
schools, as, for example, “The Return of 
Ulvsses” which was requested by a group 
of teachers in the evening high schools in 
connection with the Odyssey. The aver- 
age attendance on days which are not 
particularly stormy is from one hundred 
and fifty to two hundred, and, as said 
before, the average age is somewhere be- 
tween nine and twelve. They are tremen- 
dously interested in this work at the 
museum and have been pleased with the 


response from Brooklyn teachers and 
parents. 

From the February Bulletin of the 
Evanston (Ill.) Public Library: After 


having been closed four Sundays and four 
Wednesdays, the library is again observing 
its regular weekly schedule. We are glad 
of it. Heatless days are as unwelcome as 
meatless books. 
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LIBRARY WAR SERVICE 


THE announcement that General Pershing 
had authorized shipping space to the amount 
of fifty tons to be set aside each month 
by the United States army and navy 
transport service for the shipment of 
A. L. A. books to our soldiers in France, 
brought home to many people as nothing 
else had done, that there is indisputable 
need of reading matter among our men 
on the other side. Fifty tons is estimated 
to be about 100,000 volumes, and the 
A. L. A. has undertaken to see that they 
are provided. 


OPENING THE ROOK DRIVE 

The nation-wide book drive, which be- 

gan March 18 and will end only with the 

war, must be kept constantly before the 

public, so that this “first hundred thousand” 

may grow into “millions for defence” 
against homesickness and worse. 


No days are bookless days! 
Poughkeepsie asks you to doyour part 
and part with your books for our boys. 


The campaign in New York, organized 
by F. F. Hopper, of the New York Public 
Library, is described elsewhere in this issue. 
At the time of going to press, few notes 
had been received from other places. In 


Poughkeepsie a special poster was designed 
by Frances Rollinson Booth, a daughter of 
one of the library trustees and a student in 
the Art League in New York City. 

The drive for books in St. Louis was 
conducted in conjunction with drives made 
by the Red Cross, Y. M. C. A., and other 
organizations, for phonograph records, box- 
ing gloves, and other recreational material. 
All publicity and solicitation work was done 
jointly, and the organizations concerned 
opened a joint headquarters and reception 
room in a large building formerly used as 
a garage, on the corner of Twelfth and 
Locust streets. Here all material was re- 
ceived and after the drive was over it was 
sorted and delivered to the organizations 
that can use it. All books, of course, went 
to the St. Louis Public Library for distribu- 
tion to camps. 


SCOUTING FOR BOOKS 


Ho Scouts! Your big brothers, the soldiers 
in khaki, are calling to you. They are asking 
you to send them some of your books for 
their Camp Libraries. Of course, they don’t 
want the “kid” books or the trashy ones that 
present up-to-the-minute boy heroes doing 
impossible things. But those favorite boys’ 
books full of perilous adventures and noble 
daring and heroic action, with their exciting 
suspense, their thrilling surprise and the big 
bang at the end, these are the boys’ books the 
soldiers want, and that you must give. 

During the week of March 18-25 a National 
Campaign to collect books for the soldiers’ 
libraries will be promoted by the American 
Library Association, and a special invitation 
has been extended to Boy Scouts everywhere 
to contribute their choicest and newest books, 
as described above and, if possible, by the 
authors listed on the other side of this leaflet. 

Each scout should secure or give at least 
one book, and each troop a hundred, which 
means that some of you will have to give more 
than one book or appeal to chums and boy 
friends for the balance. 

The books should be taken personally to 
the Public Library during the week of the 
general Book Campaign, and report made to 
the Scoutmaster of the number contributed. 

In communities where there are no libraries, 
let the books be brought to Troop Headquar- 
ters and forwarded from there to the nearest 
town having a Public Library. 


This is the message sent out by the 
library department of the Boy Scouts of 
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America to scouts all over the country, and 
of the one hundred and fifty authors listed 
in the leaflet nearly all have been repre- 
sented in donations received. The finest 
kind of co-operation has been given by the 
Boy Scouts everywhere, not only in the 
solicitation of volumes by troops, but in in- 
dividual offers of service of many sorts. 


NEW BOOKPLATE FOR WAR SERVICE BOOKS 


A new bookplate will be used henceforth 
in the war service libraries. It is 25¢ x 3% 
inches in size, and printed in color, repro- 
ducing Mr. Falls’ poster. The wording has 
been changed to read: “War Service Li- 
brary. This book is provided by the people 
of the United States through the American 
Library Association for the use of the sol- 
diers and sailors.” 


DISTRICT MEETINGS 


The camp librarians of the southeastern 
group of camps held a round-table confer- 
ence in Atlanta, Feb. 28-Mar. 1. Carl H. 
Milam, from the Washington headquarters 
office of the Library War Service, pre- 
sided. The following camp librarians were 
present: Adam Strohm, Camp Gordon; 
John G. Moulton, Camp Jackson; F. L. D. 
Goodrich, Camp Greene; Robert P. Bliss, 
Camp Hancock; George L. Doty, Camp 
McClellan; Ralf P. Emerson, Camp Sev- 
ier; Glenn F. Griffin, Camp Shelby; Louis 
J. Bailey, Camp Sheridan; William F. 
Yust, Camp Wadsworth; Frederick Good- 
ell, Camp Wheeler; Lloyd W. Josselyn., 
Camp Johnston; Charles D. Johnston, Fort 
Oglethorpe; also C. Seymour Thompson, 
librarian of the Savannah Public Library, 
who has assisted the War Service by visit- 
ing and reporting the library needs of a 
number of the Southern Naval Stations. 

All agreed that the Camp Library Ser- 
vice is big enough to warrant the biggest 
men in the profession entering it, and thar 
continuous service and responsibility are 
essential. 

A meeting of the camp librarians of the 
southwestern group was to be held at Waco, 
Texas, Mar. 21 in the Waco Public Library, 
Pauline McCauley, librarian. Mr. Wyer, 


chairman of the War Service Committee, 
was expected to be present. 
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OVERSEAS LIBRARY SERVICE 

A full report by letter as to the situation 
in England and at the Naval Bases has 
been received from Dr. Raney, and one as 
to the situation and opportunities in France 
is expected within a few days. Meantime 
cablegrams give assurance that he has in- 
itiated the necessary general relations, is 
already in close touch with the military 
and naval authorities, and also with the 
representatives of the Y. M. C. A. and 
other welfare agencies, and has reached an 
understanding with them as to the nature 
and method of the co-operation necessary. 
As to the Y. M. C. A., these are confirmed 
by reports from its chief representative in 
Paris to its headquarters in New York. 
They indicate that books sent from this 
side will be properly cared for at the ports 
of debarkation, and disseminated from 
there. 

Dr. Raney has had conferences with both 
Admiral Sims and General Pershing. The 
latter resulted in the decision of General 
Pershing to assign fifty tons of cargo space 
monthly to the transportation of reading 
matter. 

Meantime, thousands of books have al- 
ready been shipped—ten thousand the week 
of Mar. 11 and eleven thousand the week 
preceding. 

jurton E. Stevenson is soon going abroad 
to assist in the conduct of the overseas 
service. 

NEWS OF THE CAMP LIBRARIES 
Camp Devens, Massachusetts 

The A. L. A. building at Camp Devens, 
which has been in use for some time, was 
formally opened on Mar. 6. Maj.-Gen. Harry 
F. Hodges, the commanding officer of the 
76th Division, and Governor Samuel W. 
McCall of the Commonwealth, were the 
central figures. The ceremonies made the 
afternoon one of the féte occasions of the 
76th Division. The Governor arrived at 
the main gate by automobile, accompanied 
by members of the Library Commission and 
followed by his staff. Major-General 
Hodges, accompanied by mounted troops, 
met him at the gate and rode with him 
to the library thru a line formed by sol- 
diers extending from the main gate to 
the library building, several thousand in 
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number. Bands and stands of colors added 
to the military dignity, but late visiting 
librarians were somewhat embarrassed by 
being obliged to pass almost in review thru 
this entire military line. 

The ceremonies were arranged by and in 
charge of the Free Public Library Com- 
mission of Massachusetts, under whose di- 
rection the Library Association work has 
been conducted. Charles F. D. Belden, 
chairman of the commission, presided, and 
other members of the commission attended, 
with the local secretaries of the commis- 
sion and a few librarians from adjoining 
towns. Wives of the officers assisted E. 
Louise Jones, general secretary of the com- 
mission, in serving refreshments. 

The exercises were held before the fire- 
place in the library. In presenting the 
building to General Hodges, Mr. Belden 
outlined the campaign of the American Li- 
brary Association, which made the building 
and the library available, and indicated 
somewhat the work which has been done in 
developing the library, which started at the 
camp in September, when the camp was first 
opened. He told of the work which the 
A. L. A., with the co-operation of the 
commission, has accomplished thruout the 
Commonwealth in placing the 70,000 vol- 
umes which have passed thru the Boston 
Public Library, in camps, naval stations, 
on transports, torpedo boat destroyers, etc. 

In accepting the building and its books, 
Major-General Hodges expressed the hope 
that this cantonment might become a per- 
manent camp, following its military process 
for years after this war is over. “The 
government takes good care of the men 
here, clothes them well and gives them more 
than they can eat,” he said, “but on the 
physical side the government begins and 
ends. This library building is one of the 
means of meeting their other needs, and 
perhaps it is best that the government 
should leave that work to citizens and 
bodies they organize. It draws men nearer 
to the citizens, and I think you will agree 
with me that never in the history of the 
country have the people and the govern- 
ment been closer together than now.” 

After the General had graciously thanked 
the American Library Association for the 


use of the library, J]. Randolph Coolidge, 
Jr., of Boston, a member of the War Li- 
brary Council Board, brought greetings 
from the Council and read a letter from 
Director Dr. Herbert Putnam, and also 
from Mr. Montgomery, President of the 
American Library Association. Mr. Coo- 
lidge paid a very courteous tribute to the 
women all over the Commonwealth, who 
had given so freely of their time and serv- 
ices to make the library such a success. 

Mr. Belden then presented His Excel- 
lency, Governor Samuel W. McCall, who 
said in part: 

“This is the only library in Massachusetts 
dedicated to the work of soldiers. There 
may seem incongruity between libraries and 
war. War is very practical, but there is 
no incompatibility between the two.” He 
cited contributions to literature by great 
officers, Caesar, Napoleon and Grant, but 
advised poetasters in the ranks to choose 
other models than the verses of Frederick 
the Great. “The beauty about books is 
that you can choose your own company,” 
he continued. “In the republic of letters 
there is pure democracy. Officers and men. 
whatever their rank, can meet great minds 
in books and they will be their companions.” 

At the conclusion of the address, the 
Governor touched a match to the fire on the 
hearth as a dedicatory mark. 

John A. Lowe, agent of the Free Pub- 
lic Library Commission, and camp library 
organizer, explained the arrangement of 
the building, pointing out the chief features, 
such as the “special editions alcove,” the 
“French book and magazine alcove,” the 
collection of military war pictures in the 
filing cabinet and on the walls, and a spe- 
cial exhibit of photographs showing French 
civilization thru examples of its architec- 
ture from its crude stone monuments to the 
present buildings. He pointed out various 
phases of the extension work to the officers 
present and urged them to visit the library 
with their men even in squads and platoons 
as they were on hikes and passing the build- 
ing. 

After the singing of “America” the ex- 
ercises were brought to a close with a 
reception and a visit about the camp by 
the Governor, his staff and guests. 
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Camp Upton, New York 

The library building at Camp Upton was 
open for service on Feb, 8. No special ex- 
ercises of dedication have been held, but 
the library is being well used. Located on 
a low hill, within a stone’s throw of the 
officers’ club, Y. M. C. A. headquarters, 
and other administrative buildings along 
Upton boulevard, the “civic center” of the 
camp, the library has every advantage of 
position. Inside, with its fireplace, its flood 
of sunshine in the day time, its rows of 
books in gay bindings, its maps and pic- 
tures on the walls, and its comfortable 
Windsor chairs, it is a most inviting spot. 
The library has about 8000 volumes in its 
central collection, and twice as many in its 
branches. Eight Y. M. C. A. buildings, 
three K. of C. huts, two Y. W. C. A. build- 
ings, one Fosdick Commission building, the 
base hospital and the remount station, have 
from 600 to 1000 books each, a small col- 
lection is in the Union Church, and 
in over two hundred barracks, where 
library shelves are an integral part of 
the building, small collections of from 
75 to 100 books have been _ installed. 
Figures of circulation are hard to get, but 
Mr. Tolman reports that these small col- 
lections show evidences of wear, and that 
the books in the main building are likewise 
much appreciated. As in every camp, the 
demand for military and technical books 
far exceeds the supply. 


Camp Dodge, lowa 

The library in Camp Dodge now has 
about 15,000 volumes, part of them in the 
main building and part at the Y. M. C. A. 
branches. A traveling library has also 
been sent to each regiment in charge of 
the regimental chaplains. Besides books 
in English the library has sections of 
Yiddish, Italian, French, Polish, and 
Scandinavian, together with a number of 
French magazines. 

Up to the end of February there had 
not been more than 19,000 men at Camp 
Dodge, but at that time the new quota 
was beginning to arrive and ultimately 
45,000 will be cared for. The Camp 
Dodger for Feb. 22 gave about three- 
quarters of a column to a description of 
the work of the camp library. 
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The men from camp also have a 
“soldier’s corner” in the Public Library 
at Des Moines, where there are always 
from ten to twenty-five boys reading and 
studying, and somebody is usually sitting 
at the little desk in the corner writing 
home. 

Camp Grant, Illinois 

Our first report from Camp Grant 
comes from Raymond L. Walkley, who 
was sent there in November to help in 
opening the camp and who remained for 
several weeks. Mr. Walkley writes: 


The first posts for the library building 
were set the day before I met Mr. Roden 
at Camp Grant to look over the prospects. 
That was on Nov. 7, and the contractor said 
the work would probably be finished in a 
week or ten days. With that estimate in 
mind, I kept one eye on the construction of 
the building and the other on the six Y. M. 
C. A. units which were distributing books, 
until J. C. Barbee came on Nov. 19, to help 
me play the game of watchful waiting. 

Since the Camp opened the Y. M. C. A. 
had been receiving books from the Chicago 
Public Library. These were labeled “Col- 
lected by the Chicago Public Library. Dis- 
tributed by the Y. M. C. A.,” and this word- 
ing of the label made the Y. M. C. A. con- 
sider the books as their property. . . . The 
users charged the books to themselves by the 
following honor system: Two blank-books 
were tied by strings to the shelves, one 
marked “Books taken out,” the other “Books 
returned.” A man who took a book from the 
building would write his name, the date, and 
(often) the title of his book in the first 
blank book, and when he brought the book 
back, he made a similar entry in blank book 
number two. Apparently no systematic at- 
tempt was made to check up the two blank 
books to make accounts balance, and the 
scheme gave absolutely no clue to lost books 
Before I left camp they had installed a 
card-charging system, and at last reports 
four Y. M. C. A. units and three K. of C. 
buildings had their libraries under A. L. A. 
direction, 

We didn’t get into our quarters in the 
A. L. A. building until the first week in De- 
cember, as the stoves were lost somewhere 
between Detroit and Rockford. We made 
the place look like a library by arranging on 
the shelves about 6000 books which had been 
sent from the Chicago Public Library, even 
tho it was so cold that our hands were 
chapped, cracked and bleeding. If a soldier 
came in and could stay in the cold long 
enough to find a book he liked, we made a 
card, pasted in a pocket, and let him take 
it to a warmer place for reading. 
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Finally the runaway stoves were discov- 
ered, and Mr. Barbee and I began to shovel 
in coal, but we found that a ton would last 
less than two days in a building in which the 
ventilators leaked at the peak of the roof. 
We were attacked by gales of wind and a 
temperature of fourteen below, so that we 
could stand a foot from the large heaters 
and see our breath. We got carpenters to 
stop the leaks overhead, put in a small stove 
to keep our quarters warm enough to sleep 
in, and began to loan books. 

In January we had three blizzards which 
cut off the camp from all outside communi- 
cation. No mails, no trains to Rockford or 
Chicago, a forty-mile gale and weather be- 
low zero most of the time. Yet we had men 
stopping in continually to thaw out frozen 
parts, and broke all ordinary circulation 
records. One man encouraged us by saying 
that he came to the library because the Y. M. 
C. A. was too cold. 

To prepare all our own books for circu- 
lation, we had offers of volunteer help from 
women in Rockford, but the military author- 
ities would allow no women to work in 
camp, so we had to do all the library work 
ourselves, classifying books and _ writing 
cards while we were not sweeping and carry- 
ing cans of coal. At times the guard-houses 
are so full we can get some prisoners to re- 
lieve us of a part of the janitor work, but 
they are not very thoro. To get our floor 
oiled to our own satisfaction we had to 
scrub it clean ourselves, and then hire some 
one to apply the oil. Volunteer help from 
soldiers is scarce and cannot be depended 
upon. One appeal for men with library ex- 
perience brought a young fellow who four 
years ago had worked as page for five weeks 
in the Chicago Public Library. Miss Hub- 
bell of the Rockford Public Library has 
helped us a great deal by writing cards for 
the books we could check up on one or two 
lists we had, and we were able to get a 
couple of high school boys to label and 
pocket books during the Christmas vacation. 

Before we came one of the educational 
secretaries had begun to place small collec- 
tions of books in the company barracks; we 
encouraged this practice among the other 
rM. C. A. men, and sent a good many 
sets from our building. Some of our tons 
of magazines were placed on departing troop 
trains, and many were sent to hospital wards. 
When we brought a bundle of magazines to 
one of the quarantined barracks, the men 
would lean out of the windows and wave at 
us as if we were saving them from certain 
death. We have supplied a regiment of en- 
gineers with about 400 books to be taken 
to France, and some of the chaplains have 
made similar requests which we have been 
able to fill. We can get our books much 
better distributed now that we have a new 
Ford—blizzards permitting. One of the few 
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demands we haven't been able to meet was 
that of a man who came in with a large 
bundle tied in an old newspaper, asking if 
this was the Camp Laundry. He probably 
thought A. L. A. meant American Laundry 
Association. 

We have one of the best locations in camp, 
close to the Post Office, Division Head- 
quarters, Y. M. C. A. Headquarters and 
Auditorium, K. of C. Headquarters and the 
fire station. 

Saturday and Sunday are by far the busiest 
days, and we are open on those days as well 
as on all others from 7:30 a. m. to 10 p. m. 
An average of over 12 hours a day seven days 
a week gets rather monotonous, especially 
when you sleep in the same building, and so 
can’t get away from the job even at night. 
On some days we loan more non-fiction than 
fiction, but on the average, fiction makes up 
about 60 per cent of the circulation. An actual! 
count of the circulation of novels places the 
authors in the following order of popularity: 
Zane Grey, Rex Beach, Oppenheim, Rinehart, 
London, O. Henry, Bower, Wright, MacGrath, 
Tarkington, R. H. Davis, Chambers, White. 
Doyle and Ralph Connor. Books on the war 
are the most popular of the non-fiction, and 
these are followed in order by literature, use- 
ful arts, history and travel, and sociology (in- 
cluding class 355—military books). In re- 
questing donations of books, librarians cannot 
insist too strongly upon the need of engineer- 
ing and technical books which are nearly up 
to date. If we had twice as many books as 
we have on gasoline engines, motors, auto- 
mobiles, aeroplanes and wireless, we could 
not begin to supply the demand in this camp. 


Camp Logan, Texas 


In a good long letter Malcolm G. Wyer, 
librarian for the University of Nebraska, 
tells us about the work of organizing and 
administering the A. L. A. library in Camp 
Logan. He writes: 


I do not want Camp Logan to go entirely 
unmentioned in your accounts of camp libra- 
ries. While I was at work in the camp I was 
so fully occupied in the actual work of devel- 
oping the camp library system and bringing 
it to the attention of those for whom it was 
established that I could not find time to write 
for the library periodicals. And now the 
work at so many libraries has been described 
that I imagine interest is not so keen. But 
I will send a few notes of our experience. 

Camp Logan is a tent camp, the home of 
the Illinois National Guard, and is a city of 
about 33,000 men. It is located in the midst 
of a beautiful pine forest about five miles 
from Houston, Texas. During the winter the 
government made extensive improvements in 
the camp and it was evident that the location 
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and health conditions were so satisfactory 
that the camp was to be made permanent. 

I reached the camp about Nov. 20, and 
found approximately 4000 books in use in the 
various Y. M. C. A. buildings, mostly A. L. A. 
books. About half of these books had been 
collected and sent out by the Houston Pub- 
lic Library. Miss Julia Ideson, librarian at 
Houston, had supervision of the books and 
with Miss Schnitzer, her assistant librarian, 
had given the Y. M. C. A. officials many sug- 
gestions in regard to their care and use. I 
saw at once that more books were needed and 
Mr. Dudgeon promptly ordered more sent 
from Denver and St. Louis. The Y. M. C. A. 
provided me with lodgings in one of their 
huts and I spent the first two weeks in get- 
ting acquainted with the camp and in famil- 
iarizing myself with camp life—routine, geog- 
raphy, personnel, etc. I spent my evenings 
conversing with the men as they came to the 
Y. M. C. A. building for books, finding out 
what books they liked, what they asked for 
and all sorts of information as to their read- 
ing interests. I ate my meals at the enlisted 
men’s mess also. During my last few weeks 
in camp I saw the other side of camp life by 
taking my meals with the officers of Division 
Headquarters. 

Then I began the work of organizing the 
collections in the Y. M. C. A. huts and in- 
stalled a uniform charging system in each 
building, using supplies made and printed 
locally. We made an accession list for each 
collection, both as a record of books supplied 
and to provide a numerical record to simplify 
the loan file. The Y. M. C. A. secretaries 
could not keep the book card charges filed 
alphabetically by author and it was much 
simpler and quicker to file the cards numer- 
ically. The book number was on the A. L. A. 
label on the outside of the book and on the 
book card. We followed the accession num- 
ber with the number of the Y. M. C. A. hut— 
for instance 97-46 was Book 97 Y. M. C. A. 
hut 46. This system was warmly welcomed 
by the secretaries, as it was much simpler 
and quicker than the ones they had devised. 
In two instances where the secretaries pre- 
ferred their own system and did not wish to 
change, I let them have their way, but in a 
short time they came of their own accord and 
asked me to install the A. L. A. system, as 
they heard it was so successful in the other 
buildings. 

Books were now arriving in great numbers 
from Kansas City, St. Louis, Denver and 
A. L. A. headquarters. Thru the personnel 
office I found the names of some men with 
library experience, but the authorities would 
not spare them from military training. I 
finally arranged to get eight “alien enemies” 
and put them to work labeling, stamping, 
pocketing, etc. They could not write the 
cards, as invariably they put as the author 
the words on the title page in the largest 


type, but they were making good headway 
when a school for gas instruction was as- 
signed to the building | was using. The Eng- 
lish officers giving the lectures objected to 
the presence of my aliens and I was forced to 
send them home. Aiter several days’ experi- 
ence with “details” of prisoners working for 
me under armed guards and with volunteers I 
hired some high school boys to work during 
Christmas vacation. Later I secured permis- 
sion to use an officer's mess shack as a work 
room and here again | put some aliens to 
work. We were thus able to double the 
Y. M. C. A. collections, establish one in the 
k. of C. building and send over 800 books to 
Ellington Field, a nearby aviation camp. And 
by the time our library building was ready 
we had prepared for circulation all of the 
books on hand. I arranged for three “aliens” 
to be assigned for janitorial! work in the build- 
ing and they did the necessary labeling, etc., 
also. In our building collection we stamped 
each book and card with an automatic num- 
bering machine, thus giving each book an in- 
dividual number to avoid confusion over 
duplicate copies, etc. It was a very success- 
ful arrangement. 

Our building was finished Jan. 26 and we 
at once moved in our books, installed the fur- 
niture, maps, exhibits, etc., and were officially 
inspected by General Bell at noon on Jan. 27. 
We were allowed a fireplace and a fine 
screened porch for summer use. We got 
some old hickory arm and rocking chairs for 
use about the fireplace and on the porch and 
did all we could to give the room the appear- 
ance of a men’s club. The fiction, news- 
papers and magazines are all at the end of 
the room near the fireplace and the reference 
books, class books, and wall maps are at the 
other end. Our show windows are kept filled 
with books and make an attractive advertis- 
ing feature to catch the eye of the passers-by. 
Our opening was not a social function, with 
music, etc., but a military and business affair 
planned to impress the officers that the li- 
brary was for service and not display and to 
show them that it is equipped with the books 
necessary to make it an important factor in 
military training as well as for recreational 
purposes. General Bell accepted my _ invita- 
tion to himself and staff and to the command- 
ing officers of the camp to visit the library, 
and issued an order which resulted in the at- 
tendance of practically all the leading officers 
in camp. I briefly explained the purpose of 
the A. L. A. and the aims for which the camp 
library was established and General Bell 
urged all present to use every means possible 
to call the attention of their officers and men 
to the library. 

I made a number of changes in the plans, 
such as making a door opening directly out- 
doors from the living rooms, readjusting the 
hack door, etc. I stained the interior window 
and door frames, wainscoting, loan desk, ends 
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of bookcases and edges of shelves and the 
posts to the height of the book cases, and this 
made a great improvement in the appearance. 

The library was crowded from the open- 
ing day. At eight o’clock in the morning of 
the first day, we heard a pounding on the 
door and an officer was demanding entrance, 
altho a notice stated that we opened at nine. 
We let him in and he explained that Gen. 
Bell had just made effective in Camp Logan 
the order from Gen. Pershing that all map 
drawing instruction in the U. S. army be 
based on the metric system. He said he was 
scheduled for a lecture on map drawing at 
nine o'clock and his ideas on the metric sys- 
tem were too hazy to face a class. Of course 
he got the information. Our A. L. A. books 
proved equal to the test of use and we were 
able to supply books on magic, shorthand, 
carrier pigeons, veterinary medicine, law, 
wireless telegraphy, map reading, and a de- 
mand from a mule driver for something late 
on automobiles. During the first few days 
the number of classed books taken out ex- 
ceeded the fiction. 

The American Library Association is al- 
ready well known in Camp Logan. Placards 
in the Y. M. C. A, and K. of C. buildings an- 
nounce that those books are branches of the 
A. L. A. camp library. The building is well 
marked with A. L. A. signs and our delivery 
truck constantly calls attention to the camp 
library of the A. L. A. One officer who as a 
library board member in Manila had studied 
the A. L. A. catalog said to me, “The Amer- 
ican Library Association always does things 
well.” Everyone spoke most favorably of the 
building and of the manner in which both 
building, books and service were so quickly 
provided. One man in close touch with the 
camp said “I take off my hat to the American 
Library Association for the high grade of 
books supplied.” 

Altogether it was a great privilege to have 
had this opportunity for camp library service. 


CATALOGING AND CLASSIFYING AT CAMP 
TAYLOR 

Invaluable aid to the Camp Library at 
Camp Zachary Taylor has been rendered 
from the beginning by the members of the 
staff of the Louisville Free Public Library, 
who have prepared all the books for the 
shelves, including the making of an au- 
thor and title catalog. A number of at- 
tractive posters around the room calling 
attention to books of various classes have 
also been prepared by the ladies of the li- 
brary, who have taken a great deal of pride 
and interest in the growth of the work at 
the camp. One feature of the cataloging 
may prove of more than local interest. 
Every book and every book card have been 


stamped with a consecutive numbering ma- 
chine, registering in duplicate. No further 
accession record is kept, but this not only 
enables one to tell in an instant how many 
books have been put into the library, but 
renders the identification of any particu- 
lar copy of a book certain at a glance. 

A somewhat more extensive scheme of 
classification of military subjects worked 
out by Miss Wigginton, head cataloger of 
the Louisville library, is appended. This 
has made the task of finding books on 
these topics much easier than it was be- 
fore. Almost every day connection is made 
with the city library and from seventy-five 
to a hundred volumes a month are bor- 
rowed as interlibrary loans in answer to 
special requests from men at the camp. 
The use of the city library itself is also 
free to every man in uniform. This special 
service, by which any book in the large 
collection at Louisville is available at the 
camp at a few hours’ notice is greatly ap- 
preciated by the men, especially the offi- 


cers. 
Classification for Military Science 
Martial law. Court martial. Judge 
advocate general. 
Military science. General regulations. 
National defense. 
Organization of military forces. 
Tactics and strategy. 
Service. 
Equipment and supplies. Quarter- 
master. Provisioning. 
Clothing. Camp outfit. 
Wagons. Transport. 
Infantry. 
Cavalry. 
Remount and training service. Care 
of horses. 
Artillery. 
Field artillery. 
Machine guns. 
Coast artillery. 
Medical department. 
Hygiene. Physical training. 
Sanitary troops. Sanitation in the 
army. 
First aid. Surgery. 
Veterinary science. 
— engineering. Engineers’ man- 
ual. 
operations. Trench war- 
are. 
Firearms. Ordnance. Guns. 
Artillery matériel. 
Small arms. Musketry. 
623.444 Side arms. Sabers. Bayonets. 
623.49 Hand grenades. 
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Gunnery. Ballistics. 

Military roads, bridges and buildings. 
Military railways. 

Military bridges. 

Military topography. Maps. 
Signaling. Military telegraphy. 

Ship building. Submarines. 
Aviation. 

Cooking and baking. 


Camp Custer, Michigan 


. Cleavinger writes from the A. L. A. 
library in Camp Custer: 

Despite the fact that the transfer of a large 
number of men from Camp Custer has re- 
duced the population quite materially, the 
work of the library has grown steadily as it 
becomes better known in camp, and the figures 
for February show a marked increase over 
those for January. A total recorded circula- 
tion of 8231 volumes is shown as compared 
with 5034 for the previous month. 

Books in foreign languages are now arriv- 
ing, and it is interesting to see the eagerness 
with which these are taken out as soon as 
they are available. The library already has 
books in French, Italian, Spanish and Yiddish, 
and others on the way are in Bohemian, 
Polish, Modern Greek, Russian and Rou- 
manian. 

An interesting recent development of the 
work is the establishment of small collections 
in the contagious wards at the Base Hospital. 
There have been numerous cases of the minor 
contagious diseases in the camp, and the men 
in the isolation wards have been furnished 
books from the library. These are made up 
into special groups for each ward, so marked 
that the books once placed are not removed 
from that ward. The books, chiefly novels, are 
eagerly read over and over again by the men 
who must stay often many days after they 
are no longer really sick. These figures, of 
course, cannot be shown in circulation statis- 
tics. A total of between 500 and 600 volumes 
has been set aside for this use. 


PERSON NEL 


Louis J. Bailey, librarian of the Gary 
Public Library, who has been serving as 
camp librarian at Camp McClellan, is to 
serve as district supervisor, visiting Camps 
McClellan, Sheridan, Shelby and perhaps 
others. 

Chalmers Hadley, of the Denver Public 
Library, has been delegated to organize the 
library service along the Mexican border. 

George F. Bowerman, librarian of the 
Public Library at Washington, D. C., will 
take charge of the library at Camp Meade, 
Md., for April and May. 

Adam Strohm, of Detroit, has been author- 
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ized by his library board to return to the 
Camp Gordon Library. The War Depart- 
ment plans to make Camp Gordon one of 
the two largest camps in the country, used 
not only for the concentration of troops 
for shipment from southern ports for over- 
seas service, but also as depot for quarter- 
masters’ supplies for nine big national army 
divisions. The library service there has 
increased so heavily that contracts for the 
enlargement of the buildings have already 
been signed. 

George F. Strong is acting executive sec- 
retary during the necessary absence for 
some weeks of George B. Utley, secretary 
of the A. L. A. 

Burton E. Stevenson is to go abroad im- 
mediately to join Dr. Raney in the conduct 
of the Overseas service, particularly in 
France and England. 

A memorandum of the women in library 
war service shows the following assign- 
ments : 

At headquarters Caroline Webster of the 
New York State library is considering the 
opportunities for women in the service 
with the development of work at the base 
hospitals especially in mind. Laura Smith 
of the Cincinnati Public Library is taking 
charge of the order files for two months. 
Mary Henthorne, formerly of the Portland 
Free Library, Oregon, now with the Naval 
Commission on Training Camp Activities, 
gives some time each week to the work at 
headquarters connected with the distribu- 
tion of books to the navy. Josephine 
Rathbone, assistant director of the Pratt 
Institute Library School, after April first 
will be in Washington for a part of each 
week taking charge of the personnel. 

In the dispatch offices Alice Tyler, di- 
rector of the Library School of Western 
Reserve, was given a leave of absence for 
a month beginning Feb. 25 and was as- 
signed for work at Hoboken to co-operate 
with Asa Don Dickinson. 

Margaret Mann, head of the catalog de- 
partment of the Carnegie library, Pitts- 
burgh, has been given one month’s leave 
of absence beginning March 11 and has 
been assigned to work at Newport News 
with Mr. Brett. 

In state work, Sarah Askew is in charge 
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of book service to army camps and naval 
stations in New Jersey. Frances Isom is 
inspector of the eight forts in Oregon and 
Washington. Thru Miss Isom’s efforts at 


these points the library needs are rapidly librarian. At the Base Hospital in Camp 
being met. Wadsworth, Ola Wyeth, librarian of the 
In a few camp libraries women have modern language seminar, has been ap- 


been appointed as assistants. At Camp 
Hancock Anna M. Neuhauser, librarian of 
the Department of Bureau of Municipal- 
ities, Department of Labor, Harrisburg, 
has been appointed assistant to the libra- 
rian. In Camp Bowie, Mrs. Lois W. Hen- 
derson, who for some time had been volun- 
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teering her services, has been appointed 
assistant to the librarian. At Camp Shel- 
by Mrs. Thomas T. Eyre, wife of an army 
officer, has been appointed assistant to the 


pointed hospital librarian. Miss Wyeth 
will live at the hospital! with the nurses and 
will organize the work for the staff as well 
as for the patients. 

Recent appointments for camp library 
work, not hitherto recorded, are the fol- 
lowing: 


Camp 


Jational Guard Camps 


Beauregard, Alexandria, La. ................ Samuel A. McKillop, librarian. 

Chas. Burbridge, assistant. 

BUM Glen Ely, assistant. 

Shelby, Hattiesburg, Miss. ................. Ernest L. Johnson, assistant. 
Mrs. Thomas T. Eyre, assistant. 

Wadsworth, Spartansburg, S. C. .......... Ola M. Wyeth, assistant. 

(at Base Hospital) 


Camp 


Grant, Rockford, III. 


Other Camps 
Military Branch, Chattanooga, Tenn. ...... 


Kelly Field, near San Antonio, Tex. 


Naval Station 


Camp Perry, Great Lakes, Ill. ............. 
LIBRARIES AND THE FOOD ADMINISTRATION 

The libraries of the United States are 
co-operating with the Food Administra- 
tion by means of the following organiza- 
tion: 

On the staff of each State Administrator 
is a Library Director of Public Informa- 
tion. It is the duty of this director to see 
that the libraries of his state put before 
their patrons general and local food in- 
formation. To assist in this task, six to 
ten letters are sent monthly to each di- 
rector and a Bulletin containing notes and 
suggestions is sent monthly to every li- 
brary. 

Each library is asked to assign a definite 
space for the period of the war for a Food 
Conservation section. The following uses 
of this space are suggested: 


National Army Camps 


- Herbert W. Fison, assistant. 
. Truman R. Temple, librarian. 
. Nathan P. Levin, assistant. 


. Raymond J. McCoy, assistant. 
- Harold T. Dougherty, librarian. 


. Edward O’Meara, assistant. 


Bulletin Boards 

1. One bulletin board to be reserved for 
food facts and only timely, up-to-date ma- 
terial to be posted. 
Books 

2. Have on shelves a permanent collec- 
tion of books on food production and con- 
servation, these not to circulate, in order 
that they may at any time be accessible to 
any one wanting the information. 
Magazines 

3. Attention is to be called to articles 
appearing in current magazines, bearing on 
the food problem. 


Pamphlets 

4. Have on hand, pamphlets issued by 
the U. S. or state governments and all 
valid information to be obtained, regard- 
less of its source. 
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Recipes 

s. Start a file of economical recipes 
featuring local food products. 
Lectures 

6. Where a library has an auditorium, 
see that it is used as frequently as possible 
by speakers talking on the food problem. 
When practicable, have food demonstra- 
tions. 
Exhibitions 

7. Arrange for exhibitions to arrest at- 
tention and arouse interest, with the idea 
of following up with information of more 
constructive and permanent value. 
Advertising 

8. In any food show or state fair ask 
for space for a library booth in order to 
demonstrate to the public the library’s pos- 
sibilities as an information bureau. 
School Co-operation 

g. In co-operation with local schools call 
for posters and compositions on food sub- 
jects, to be exhibited in libraries. 
Maps 

10. It is hoped that one library in each 
county will display a crop and industry 
map of the county, in order that the local 
resources of a district may be called to the 
attention of the people. 
Card Indexes 

11. All libraries have been asked to 
make card catalogs of the agencies in their 
vicinity doing war service work, and of all 
agencies printing anything of value re- 
lating to food. 
People Reached 

12. Thru libraries, properly mobilized, 
seven-tenths of our population should be 
reached. There is a library for every 200 
square miles of territory and for every 
6000 inhabitants in the U. S. Now is our 
opportunity to utilize this great existing 
organization. 
As Distributing Centers 

13. The following library distribution 
plan is about to be tried by several states 
because: (1) there is a library in every 
large town; (2) librarians are trained to 
handle nrinted matter; (3) it is fitting that 
public documents should be stored in pub- 
lic buildings. 

The Federal Food Administrator is given 
a list of all the libraries in the state, and 
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the bulletins are sent by a population pro 
rata to each library. Ii there are towns 
without libraries, some other institution is 
selected. Coincident with the shipping of 
printed matter a letter is written to the 
county food representative notifying him 
of the number of bulletins sent to each 
town in his county and requesting him to 
notify the different people interested in the 
distribution of the material, stating how 
many bulletins are allotted to each. Any 
undistributed matter may be returned to 
the library whence it was taken and the 
librarian may distribute such material or 
any material remaining two weeks uncol- 
lected by the persons to whom it was as- 
signed. If possible, the libraries of a coun- 
ty are to report periodically to one county 
library as to the number of bulletins on 
hand, these reports to be cumulated and 
submitted to the director. 
OTHER FORMS OF SERVICE 

The following memorandum of the 
Cleveland Library's activities was crowded 
out of the March issue: 

Cleveland Public Library 

In its period of intensive work for the 
Camp Library Fund the Cleveland Public 
Library and its co-workers raised over 
$35,700; as distributing agent for a district 
including Northern Ohio and adjacent parts 
of four other states, it has prepared and 
shipped 12,000 books, and has forwarded, 
without opening, twenty-three boxes from 
Rochester, N. Y. 

Briefly summed up, its other war activi- 
ties have consisted in furnishing publicity, 
supplying facts and figures, distributing 
literature and furnishing numerous volun- 
teer workers for the local Draft Board and 
all the other campaigns, including Food 
Conservation, Red Cross, Liberty Loan and 
War Savings. Members of the staff are 
serving on most of the important war work 
committees. 

To convey an idea of the amount of time 
and service expended it is necessary to 
enlarge a little upon the specific part taken 
in each campaign. 

In the interest of Food Conservation an 
Information Bureau was conducted at the 
Main Library during the summer of 1917. 
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The library has answered an ever increas- 
ing volume of telephone questions about 
canning, drying and food substitutes, fre- 
quently furnishing recipes, and in a promi- 
nent place in the Main Library and in most 
of the branches there is a special table and 
bulletin board devoted to Food Conserva- 
tion information which is conveyed by bul- 
letins, posters and exhibits. The library 
has also distributed thousands of federal, 
state and local leaflets and bulletins, and 
has heavily duplicated thruout the system 
the best books and pamphlets on War Time 
Economics and Food Conservation. The 
heads of departments and branches have 
now organized into a committee to do active 
work during the Food Conservation Drive 
of the week of March 19 and especially to 
tie up the information work of the library 
with that of the “Patriotic Shops” soon to 
be started in Cleveland. 

During the two Liberty Bond campaigns 
special meetings were held to interest em- 
ployes, and during the second a Library 
Liberty Bond Club of ninety members was 
formed, each one of whom is making regu- 
lar payments on a fifty or hundred dollar, 
four per cent bond thru the accounts divi- 
sion of the library, in whose name the 
bonds were secured. 

Practically an auxiliary War Stamp cam- 
paign was organized within the limits of the 
system, with the double purpose of induc- 
ing the staff to become savers by this easy 
method, and to instruct them as to the best 
means of interesting the public. Schedules 
were arranged so that every member of 
the staff could attend one of the three meet- 
ings addressed by some member of the local 
War Savings Committee, stamps were put 
on sale at the Main Library and all the 
branches, and follow-up clubs were organ- 
ized at many of the branches to keep inter- 
est alive and ensure prompt payment. Dur- 
ing February, $169 worth of Thrift Stamps 
were sold at the Main Library alone. 

Beside furnishing volunteer workers for 
the Red Cross campaigns, Red Cross stamps 
were sold at all the libraries at Christmas 
time, and the club rooms of several of the 
branches are being used for the meetings 
of Red Cross surgical bandage, sewing and 
knitting circles. 
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The city campaign for providing scrap 
books for wounded soldiers was organized 
and conducted by the library and the scrap 
books prepared under the direction of the 
library committee. General instructions as 
to content and specifications for making 
were issued by the committee in convenient 
form for distribution. So far, 500 scrap 
books have been made by children’s clubs 
and other library organizations; 3000 made 
by Cleveland school children and 400 by 
those of the Cleveland Heights schools are 
ready for shipment, besides many more 
made by individuals. For weeks the li- 
brary has collected, sorted and clipped ma- 
terial and has supplied it to the workers 
wherever needed. Booklets containing two 
or three carefully selected short stories 
have been prepared in considerable num- 
bers, as well as 500 scrap books in the form 
of six uniform sized cards enclosed in 
stout, easily-opened envelopes. 

An attractive cover plate for the scrap 
books was designed and executed as the 
gift of a local artist and two of our Cleve- 
land art-printers. It pictures a Red Cross 
ship under full sail, and the legend, quoted 
from “Parnassus on wheels,” reads: “Love 
and Friendship and Humor and Ships at 
Sea—there’s all Heaven and Earth in a 
Book.” 

The library has from the beginning paid 
especial attention to buying books which 
would promote the prosecution of the war 
and educate correct public opinion; books 
which give reliable accounts of the progress 
of the war, books in regard to production 
and economy and on instruction in military 
methods, including Red Cross and hospital 
work. Various annotated, patriotic lists 
have also been compiled and distributed, 
including “Military art and _ science,” 
“Books about the war,” “Democracy,” 
“Thrift,” and “Women’s war service.” 

Fifteen of the staff took Red Cross first 
aid courses, and the staff is supporting a 
French war orphan. 

All of our trained men are going in turn 
to give their services at camp libraries. 
Several of the trained women of the staff 
have been released on leave of absence to 
do important war work in Cleveland, Wash- 
ington, Columbus and elsewhere. 
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SOME OF THE TREASURES IN THE 
LIBRARY OF TRANSYLVANIA COL- 
LEGE 

Tue Library of Transylvania College, 
in Lexington, Ky., had its beginning in 
1783 when, according to the trustees’ rec- 
ords of that year, the Board of Transyl- 
vania Seminary “received word that the 
Rev. John Todd of Louisa, Virginia, 
has presented to the Seminary a Library 
and Philosophical Apparatus for the en- 
couragement of Science in this Institution.” 
Much appreciation is expressed in these 
old records of the “liberal gratuity of Mr. 
Todd towards the introduction of useful 
Knowledge in this Western Country.” 
There is also much discussion of plans for 
transporting the gift across the Allegha- 
nies. We read later that the “Library” has 
been received, and that a member is ap- 
pointed to convey to Mr. Todd, “in the 
manner that will be most agreeable to him,” 
the thanks of the Board. On the Tran- 
sylvania shelves to-day stand several old 
volumes bearing on their flyleaves the in- 
scription, “Rev. John Todd.” 

Among the initial transactions of the 
Transylvania Seminary Board was the 
passing of a resolution to expend a sum 
“not exceeding £50” to purchase books for 
the use of students. The frequency with 
which this appropriation is repeated is sur- 
prising. in light of the conditions of that 
early period. 

When, in 1798, Transylvania Seminary 
of Lexington and Kentucky Academy of 
Pisgah, nearby, united to form Transyl- 
vania University, the aims of the Board 
became more ambitious and we read of 
sums of $500 being spent from time to 
time to increase the libraries. Kentucky 
Academy had brought to this union books 
valued at £288. The value of those be- 
longing to Transylvania Seminary is not 
recorded. 

The citizens of Lexington responded 
generously to appeals in behalf of their 
university. In 1821 Dr. Charles Caldwell, 
of the Medical College, took with him to 
Paris $17,000 with which to buy books for 
the medical library. He writes in his auto- 
biography, “The time of my arrival in 
Paris was uncommonly and unexpectedly 
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propitious to my purpose. The ravages 
and waste-layings of the French Revolu- 
tions had not yet entirely passed away. 
Toward the close of that catastrophe the 
libraries of many wealthy and literary per- 
sons had found their way to the shelves of 
the booksellers. No sooner was I apprised 
of these precious repositories than I pro- 
cured permission to ascertain of what they 
consisted. Some of them were richly 
stored with venerable literature. . ; 
I found and purchased at reduced prices 
no inconsiderable number of the choisest 
works of the fathers of medicine from 
Hippocrates to the revival of letters. 
Hence the marked and decided superiority 
of the Lexington Medical Library, in those 
works, to any other in the West and South 
and probably in the whole United States,— 
not excepting that of Philadelphia, the 
parent school of medicine in the Union.” 
The medical library, 8000 volumes, is 
almost intact and is doubtless the most 
valuable of the various collections. It is 
particularly rich in the works of authors 
who mark the early milestones of progress 
in the science of medicine. A few of these 
works are: Hippocrates, Paris, 1679, 13 
vols.; Galen, Venice, 1597, 4 vols.; Bras- 
auolus, Venice, 1597; Alexander of Tralles, 
Basel, 1533; Fallioppius, Wechel typ., 1600; 
Avicenna, Venice, 1608; Forestus, Rottho- 
magi, 1653; van Helmont, Lyons, 1655; 
Perdulcis, Paris, 1649; Paracelsus, Geneva, 
1658; Bonet, Geneva, 1684; Thoma Willis, 
Geneva, 1680; Ettmulleri, Lyons, 1690: 
Zacchia, Leyden, 1661; Chovet, Geneva, 
1684; Sennert, Lyons, 1676; Ambrose Pare, 
Paris, 1607; Valentini, Frankfurt, 1723; 
Hoffman, Geneva, 1761; Lancisius, Rome, 
1745; Heister, Amsterdam, 1739; Boer, 
haave, Leyden, 1727; van Sweiten, Paris, 
1775; Wepfer, Scaphusi, 1727; Ruysch, 
Amsterdam, 1787; Harvey, London, 1766; 
Sauvages, Amsterdam, 1786; de Graf, Am- 
sterdam, 1705; Cruikshank, London, 1795. 
These books, with one or two exceptions, 
are folios, bound in vellum or gold stamped 
leather. Their exteriors, as well as their 
beautiful plates and type, are a delight to 
the booklover. Among other works of in- 
terest are early nineteenth century publi- 
cations on the sylva and flora of North 
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America, numerous ornithologies, profusely 
illustrated with handsome, colored plates. 
The bound manuscript theses of all medical 
graduates from 1818 to 1859 form a valu- 
able collection. 

The Law College of Transylvania, devel- 
oped and fostered by the genius of Henry 
Clay, possessed a library the equal, per- 
haps, of that of the college of medicine, 
but unfortunately it has not been so well 
preserved. Its American Archives and 
early government documents are very 
valuable. 

The academical library, built up by gifts 
and purchases innumerable, has interests 
as varied as its sources, the texts, the dedi- 
cations and forewords, the bindings, the 
publishers, the printers’ marks, the book 
plates, and, lastly, the inscriptions, pre- 
sumably written by the owner’s hand. 

In 1834, “His Britannic Majesty, William 
IV” presented 81 folios, in each of which 
is bound a slip which states that the vol- 
ume is “to be perpetually preserved in the 
library of Transylvania University.” Among 
these works are four volumes of the 
Doomsday Book, reproductions of the Har- 
lean and Cottonian manuscripts, Statutes of 
the Realm under the various kings, and 
books of charters. 

In 1824, A. F. Michaux presented, thru 
Dr. Samuel Brown of the Medical College, 
a huge Chinese dictionary with transla- 
tions in French and Latin. On the inside 
of the cover is a paper, its four corners 
held by old-fashioned wafers, on which is 
written in French, “To Dr. Samuel Brown, 
from his very devoted servant, F. Andre 
Michaux, Paris, Sept. 14, 1824.” 

In the Hargrave collection of State 
Trials in England are to be found the pro- 
ceedings of the trial “of Capt. William 
Kidd, at the Old-Bailey for Murder and 
Piracy on the High Seas,” the trial of Anne 
Boleyn, of Lord Cobham, and that of ‘an 
archbishop who is tried for heresy. 

The most sumptuous volumes in the li- 
brary are the “classicks,” massive, vellum- 
bound, many of them in perfect condition, 
tho their years are numbered by centuries— 
four centuries—the oldest of them. On 
the margins are often found notes made by 
some reader, in Greek letters as clear and 
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perfect as the type. Among the earliest 
works are: Demosthenes’ Orations, Basel, 
1532; Dionysius Halicarnassus, Wechel, 
1596; Museum Wormianum, Elzevir, 1604; 
Dion Cassius, 1591, Oratorum Veterum, 
1575, and Thucydides, 1564, the three pub- 
lished by Henry Stephanus, founder of one 
of the most famous publishing houses of 
the sixteenth century; Isaac Casaubon’s 
Reflections on Athenian Philosophy, 1600, 
dedicated to Henry of Navarre; Diogenes 
Laertius, 1594, dedicated to Philip II of 
Spain; Rhetorica Aristotelis, 1543; Quintus 
Horatius Flaccus, 1543. 

The many rare volumes represent the 
most famous publishers of the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries; Froben of Basel, 
scholarly printer-publisher and friend of 
Erasmus; Froschauer of Zurich, known 
chiefly thru Zwingli; Petrus of Basel, pub- 
lisher of the Luther Bibles; and, follow- 
ing up the Reformation period, Robert 
Stephanus, son of Henry mentioned above, 
publisher of the final revision of Calvin's 
“Institutes”; Plantin of Antwerp, noted for 
the beauty and importance of the produc- 
tion of his presses; Elzevir of Leyden, 
whose works were called “jewels of typog- 
raphy” ; these and others which were made 
when printing was one among the fine 
arts. 

A word about the bookplates and I shall 
end, tho my story is only begun. Three 
dignified, vellum-bound folios are the proud 
possessors of a cardinal’s bookplate, three 
others wear the beautiful plate of an arch- 
bishop. There are plates with Moor’s 
head, others with helmet and mailed wrist, 
suggesting the beginnings of heraldry, 
plates of doctors, lawyers, some with artis- 
tic design, and still others with simply a 
name. 

To one plate only can I attach a history. 
There are on the shelves five small volumes 
of the “Craftsman,” 1729, in handsome 
leather bindings. In each is a large book- 
plate of ornate but graceful design, bear- 
ing at the base these words in flowing 
script, “Gabriel Jones, Attorney-at-Law, 
Virginia.” In 1776 Kentucky, then a prov- 
vince of uncertain status in the eyes of her 
parent, Virginia, sent as agents to the Vir- 
ginia Assembly, George Rogers Clark and 
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Gabriel Jones. They were instructed to 
negotiate for a supply of powder, for de- 
fense against the Indians. Arrived at 
Williamsburg, these two Kentuckians had 
some difficulty in gaining an interview with 
Gov. Patrick Henry, but finally their re- 
quest for powder was placed before the 
Council. To the request was added the 
statement that “a province not worth de- 
fending was not worth claiming,” a re- 
mark supposed to carry the hint that if 
Kentucky did not receive means of defense 
from Virginia, the source from which she 
had a right to expect it, she would declare 
her independence and defend herself. The 
powder was granted and the difficult jour- 
ney back to Limestone was covered in 
safety, but between that point and Lexing- 
ton, Indians attempted to seize the powder 
and in trying to prevent its capture, Gabriel 
Jones was killed. 

Gabriel Jones was a backwoodsman and 
an Indian fighter. He was also a scholarly 
gentleman, as his beautiful volumes with 
their tasteful bookplate show. The trustees’ 
list of Transylvania Seminary and Tran- 
sylvania University is a roll of the found- 
ers and early statesmen of Kentucky. That 
they were men of iron mold history has 
shown. Of the fact that they were also 
men of scholarly attainments and aspira- 
tions, the library of Transylvania is a noble 
witness. 

SPENCER Norton. 


EDUCATIONAL FILMS IN SCHOOL 

Axsout a year ago the Lincoln & Parker 
Company of Worcester, Mass., producers 
of edited motion pictures and motion pic- 
ture apparatus for schools and colleges, 
started a course in United States geography. 
This course is said to have been filmed 
and edited by educators of national repute, 
and during the past year has been leased 
to many schools thruout the country. Other 
courses which this company has in prepara- 
tion are physiology and hygiene, agricul- 
ture, domestic science, English and classics, 
Nature study, etc. An expedition recently 
sent to South America is filming subjects 
to be used in their course in world geog- 
raphy. 

A more elaborate use of moving picture 
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films and lantern slides as an aid to text 
books in the public schools has been advo- 
cated by Dr. John P. Garber, superintendent 
of the public schools of Philadelphia. 


PHOTOSTAT AND WAR COLLEC- 
TIONS EXHIBITED AT PRINCETON 

A NuMBER of special exhibits were pre- 
pared in the Library at Princeton Univer- 
sity for the alumni visit on Washington's 
Birthday. Writing of them in the Prince- 
ton Alumni Weekly for Feb. 27 Dr. Van 
Hoesen, assistant librarian, says: 

“The more especial features were the 
photostat exhibit and various European 
War collections, the former prepared by 
Mr. Vinton Duffield, head of the photostat 
department, the latter under the direction 
of Mr. Peck, superintendent of special col- 
lections. 

“The photostat exhibit attracted a great 
deal of interest, many of the alumni linger- 
ing and examining the details, having their 
signatures photostated and studying the 
demonstrating work. The exhibition ma- 
terial was gathered and classified by depart- 
ments, with the purpose of showing the 
varied applications of this modern method 
to all departments of the library work. The 
method is still new enough to be a matter 
of curiosity to most laymen, and its varied 
application to administrative work is a 
matter of surprise even to most librarians. 
The simplest aspect of copying documents 
is familiar to a good many, but the applica- 
tions to administrative details, for time 
saving and so-called efficiency purposes, 
are as new as their economies and advan- 
tages are obvious. 

“Both the economy and the convenience 
and rapidity of copying were shown in the 
examples furnished by the Administration 
department in the copying of plans, blue- 
print and otherwise, of manifolding letters 
and reports at short notice for committee 
meetings, and the like. 

“In the purchase department the most 
ready and obvious advantage of the photo- 
stat is the fact that books so rare that they 
cannot be found for purchase, and so ex- 
pensive that if found they are almost un- 
purchaseable, may be copied for collections 
when they are needed and at relatively 
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small expense. Other books or manu- 
scripts which are unique and absolutely un- 
purchaseable, and yet may be indispensable 
to a scholar’s research, may be photostated 
if they can be borrowed, at small cost of 
money or time. Similarly, defective books 
may be very easily completed by the in- 
sertion of a few pages in photostat copy. 
And finally, the purchase department sub- 
mitted a sheet of bookplates of reduced 
size for use on pamphlets and other less 
important material received in considerable 
bulk. 

“The printing and binding departments 
showed (1) samples of binding dummies, 
or photostat copies of the bindings of books 
to serve as directions for the binding of 
continuations of sets or periodicals and the 
like, (2) various labels and signs which 
can be enlarged from typewritten sheets 
much more readily and rapidly than they 
can be set up in type and printed. 

“The cataloging department showed 
various short cuts of cataloging by simply 
copying from catalogs in print, and a new 
departure in cataloging things by actual 
photograph instead of by description. 
Such items were the facsimiles of title 
pages or rare works with long titles, of 
rare books and manuscripts where one may 
want to show not only the title page but 
the binding, front and back, and even the 
painted fore-edges of the leaves, of post- 
ers, of pictures and broadsides in general, 
and of museum objects such as coins and 
medals, cuneiform tablets, etc., etc. 

“The exhibition department showed sev- 
eral samples of the possibilities of making 
an exhibition completely illustrative of a 
subject of which we have already in the 
library a nucleus of rare or fundamental 
things, such as the exhibition illustrating 
the history of the art of illumination in 
manuscripts for which the Garrett illumi- 
nated manuscripts furnished the basis, a 
condensed war posters exhibition, etc., etc. 

“The reference department showed a 
number of different examples of the copy- 
ing use, according as consulters of the li- 
brary asked for extracts from magazines, 
encyclopaedias, unique manuscripts or 


what not, for copies of maps, plans, pic- 
tures, manuscripts, or even of whole 
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books and mss. Perhaps the most striking 
use in the reference department is the com- 
piling of synthethic indexes or bibliog- 
raphies which can be taken in photostat 
copy from any number of different sources 
and, by cutting and rearranging, be photo- 
graphed in alphabetical order or eny other 
order desired. Examples of this work were 
joint lists of books on the war and of 
foreign newspapers in several different 
libraries. 

“The exhibition of war material included 
the library’s collection of war literature, 
the Strong collection of newspaper clip- 
pings on the war, several collections of war 
relics and war posters, and a collection of 
military correspondence forms and _ post- 
cards. The collection of books is one oi 
the larger of the American collections and 
consists of five or six thousand regularly 
cataloged books and pamphlets. One fea- 
ture of this exhibit was a joint catalog of 
war books in this library, the Library of 
Congress, the New York Public Library, 
and certain other libraries which publish 
printed cards, compiled for the use of pro- 
fessors and historians working in the field. 
A similar useful compilation was the list 
being prepared by Dr. Morse, the History 
Reference Librarian, of foreign news- 
papers taken, during the war, and kept on 
file in the larger American libraries. 

“The Strong collection of newspaper 
clippings on the European war, presented 
by Mr. Benjamin Strong, of the Federa! 
Reserve Bank of New York, consists of 
eighty-seven large volumes of clipping: 
from the New York Times, the New York 
Sun, the New York Tribune, and New 
York Evening Post, arranged in chrono- 
logical order so as to present a consecutive 
newspaper account of the war in all its 
aspects. 

“The exhibit of war relics included the 
collection loaned by Malcolm Robertson 
"15, several objects collected by Clifford 
N. Carver ’13, a small collection given by 
John W. Garrett ’95, along with his war 
posters collection, and similar collections 
of Marion Eppley ’06, and others. The 
largest of the library collections is the 
Lytle collection, which has been much in 
demand for exhibits at Buffalo, Detroit, 
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Boston, and elsewhere—and was at the 
time, unfortunately for this occasion, on 
exhibition at Fort Leavenworth, Kansas. 

“The exhibit of war-posters included the 
collection of 677 posters recently contrib- 
uted by Mr. Benjamin Strong, together 
with the John W. Garrett ’95 collection 
(155 foreign posters), a collection of Rus- 
sian posters presented by Joshua Butler 
Wright ’99, and various contributions from 
Sydney R. Taber ’83, Miss Hudnut and 
others. Altogether the number of posters 
hung in the room was not far from 800, 
exclusive of duplicates. Almost every 
available spot was covered and the effect 
of numbers alone was striking. The indi- 
vidual posters were none the less striking, 
both in the eloquence of their appeals, thru 
picture or word, to economy, work, manu- 
facturing of munitions, charities, patriot- 
ism and, perhaps, particularly in the case 
of the French posters of the Garrett collec- 
tion, in their simple artistic beauty.” 


ELIZABETHAN LIBRARY GIVEN TO 
UNIVERSITY OF TEXAS 

Tue gift to the University of Texas 

Library of the famous collection of Eliza- 

bethan literature formed by the late John 


_W. Wrenn of Chicago, is one of the im- 


portant library events of the year in the 
Lone Star state. The gift was made pos- 
sible by the generosity of Major George 
W. Littlefield, a Texas cattle king and 
member of the board of regents of the 
University of Texas, who paid $225,000 
cash to secure the collection for the uni- 
versity. It embraces 5300 volumes, all of 
the Elizabethan period, and is said to be 
one of the finest collections of books 
bearing upon that epoch of literature in 
the world. 

Its possession places the University of 
Texas among the world’s great libraries 
that have to be reckoned with in looking 
to original sources of English literature 
and in certain lines of English political 
history. There is no first folio of Shake- 
speare, but there are superior copies 
of the second, third and fourth folios. 
In the collection are practically complete 
sets of the first editions of Fielding, 
Swift, Dryden, Pope and countless others. 
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There is a collection of royal decrees and 
proclamations of the times of Charles I 
and Charles II that are of great value. 

It was quite by accident that the atten- 
tion of President R. F. Vinson, of the 
University of Texas, was called to the fact 
that it might be possible to purchase the 
Wrenn library. R. H. Griffith, Ph.D., as- 
sociate professor of English in the Uni- 
versity of Texas, was in Chicago during 
the Christmas holidays. While there he 
desired to do some research work in Eng- 
lish literature of the Elizabethan period. 
He visited the public and other notable 
libraries of the city, but failed to find the 
information he was seeking. He was 
about to abandon his search when some- 
one to whom he mentioned the matter 
suggested that he try the Wrenn library, 
which, altho a private collection, was ac- 
cessible to students of English literature. 
Mr. Griffith was astounded at the wealth 
of ancient volumes and perhaps unrivaled 
collection bearing upon the Elizabethan 
period that were contained in the Wrenn 
library. On his return to Austin he men- 
tioned the matter to President R. E. Vin- 
son, and it was immediately thereafter 
that the negotiations were opened that 
were successfully consummated the last 
of February. 

Besides his many other benefactions. 
Major Littlefield a few years ago donated 
$40,000 to the University of Texas, this 
sum going to create what is known as 
the Littlefield fund for Southern history. 
The collection of historical works and 
data bearing on the history of the South 
which the university has already made 
and will continue to make by reason of 
the generosity of Major Littlefield will, 
it is hoped, place that institution in pos- 
session of the most complete and valuable 
collection of published material relating 
to the history of the South that is to be 
found in the country. 


CARNEGIE GRANT, JANUARY, igi8 

Tue only grant made for library pur- 
poses by the Carnegie Corporation during 
January was an original gift to Smithfield, 


Utah, for $9000. 
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RECENT MOTION PICTURES DRAWN 
FROM STANDARD OR RECENT LIT- 
ERATURE 

Ir is interesting to note that the Na- 
tional Board of Review of Motion Pic- 
tures, which prepares this list and which 
reviews practically all the motion pictures 
exhibited in this country, has been asked 
to make selections of pictures which will 
be particularly suitable for use in the camps. 
Special effort is being made by the Train- 
ing Camp Commissions of the War and 
Navy Departments to provide fine motion 
entertainments for the soldiers and sailors 
in the training camps. With this in view, 
a committee of the leading motion picture 
producers and distributors has been formed 
to co-operate with the Government com- 
misions, and pictures are to be furnished by 
the co-operating companies at rates which 
make their use practically a donation of 
the industry to the soldiers. 

This month’s list of pictures drawn from 
recent or standard books is as follows: 


Amarilly of Clothesline Alley, 5 reels, Art- 
craft. Star—Mary Pickford. 

A photoplay drawn from the novel of the same 
name by Belle K. Maniates, showing in parallel lines 
the life of the Upper Ten and the Submerged Tenth, 
to the advantage of the latter. 


Cavanaugh of the Forest Rangers, 5 reels, 
Vitagraph. Star—Alfred Whitman. 

Based on the novel of the same name by Hamlin 
Garland. The film contains many beautiful “long 
shots” illustrating some of the experiences of a forest 
ranger. 

Heart of the Sunset, 7 reels, Goldwyn. Star— 
Anna Q. Nilsson. 

Based on Rex Beach's book of the same name. It 
is a story of the borderland between Texas and Mex- 
ico during the recent Mexican Revolution. 

His Royal Highness, 5 reels, World. Star— 
Carlyle Blackwell. 

Based on the story of the same name by Anthony 
Hope, which may be described as one of the “Zenda” 
type. 

My Four Years in Germany, 10 reels, My 
Four Years in Germany, Inc. Star—Hal- 
bert Brown. 

Based on the book of the same name by James W. 
Gerard, United States Ambassador to Germany. It 
is a particularly good picturization of the experiences 
described by Mr. Gerard. 


Revelation, 7 reels, Metro. Star—Nazimova. 
Adapted from Mabel Wagnall’s “A rosebush of a 
thousand years.” A _ strong picture of the Latin 
Quarter in Paris and other parts of France. 
Revenge, 5 reels, Metro. Star—Edith Storey. 
Based on the novel, “Hearts steadfast” by Edward 
Moffat. The photography is particularly artistic and 
the chief character is well presented. 
Ruggles of Red Gap, 7 reels, Edison. Star— 
Taylor Holmes. 
A well-acted and finely photographed version of 
the story of the same name by Harry Leon Wilson. 
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Stories by O. Henry: The rathskeller and 
the rose, 2 reels; and An American live 
wire, 5 reels, General Film Co. 


Sunshine Nan, 5 reels, Paramount. Star— 
Ann Pennington. 

amen from “Calvary Alley” by Alice Hegan 
ace. 

The Desired Woman, 5 reels, Vitagraph. 
Star—Harry Morey. 

From the story by Will N. Harben. 


The Shuttle, 5 reels, Select Pictures. Star— 


Constance Talmadge. 

A picturization of the book of the same name by 
Mrs. Frances Hodgson Burnett. The photoplay pro- 
duces fairly well the story of the book, altho it is 
not an easy one to present in this form. 


The Unbeliever, 7 reels, Edison. Stars— 


Raymond McKee and Marguerite Courtot. 

Based on Mary Raymond Shipman Andrews’ “The 
three things.” It is a war drama of unusual quality 
and compelling interest. 


TRAVELING LIBRARIES INTRO- 
DUCED IN PORTO RICO 

“Wiru the recent signing of a contract 
for the construction of 20 circulating 
library bookcases the board of trustees of 
the Carnegie Library at San Juan have 
taken the first step in a long cherished 
project of bringing the advantages of the 
library to all the people of Porto Rico,” 
says a writer in the Christian Science 
Monitor. 

“It is planned to send out cases contain- 
ing from 60 to 100 books in English and 
Spanish, as well selected as practicable, to 
each municipality, taking advantage of 
the already existing organization of the 
Department of Education and having the 
books in charge of the supervising princi- 
pal or principal teacher. A beginning will 
be made with 20 libraries and the service 
will be gradually extended to cover each 
municipality and separate barrios large 
enough to warrant the expense. Each li- 
brary will remain 30 or 60 days in a place 
or even longer if it is found necessary and 
practicable. The inauguration of this 
service will in no way interfere with the 
service of the library to local readers, as 
the books sent will be duplicates of those 
already on the shelves. 

“Notwithstanding the fact that the loca- 
tion of the new building, a little aside from 
the present center of convenience, has 
caused the desertion of most of the readers 
who daily filled to overflowing the rooms 
in the old building, the number of persons 
taking books, which also decreased to a 
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marked extent, is returning gradually to 
the former figure. The board of trustees 
has enlarged the staff by the appointment 
of two children’s librarians. 

“A special effort has been made to fur- 
nish a very good selection of books on 
efficiency and modern business activities. 
The latest works in administration, finance, 
banking, auditing, accounting, income tax 
procedure, office methods and work, sys- 
tematizing, etc., are on the shelves with 
works of more general character on effi- 
ciency, personal and business, and the great 
principles underlying commerce. 

“A recent comparison of the library cata- 
log with a catalog of the latest and best 
books on business preparedness and effi- 
ciency issued by the best known book firm 
in the United States shows that after de- 
ducting special volumes, to be found only 
in the very largest libraries, not only are 
95 per cent. of the remaining volumes al- 
ready on the San Juan library shelves, or 
ordered for immediate delivery, but that of 
the remainder, the library has probably 
more than half in other works and still 
others which are not mentioned in the book 
firm’s list. A small number of general 
works appealing to lawyers, engineers and 
other professional men are purchased an- 
nually, besides a good assortment of books 
of belles-lettres, history and biography. 
There is a fine set of reference works, con- 
stantly being added to, and on conveniert 
racks and tables are ali the magazines of 
a general character in Spanish and Eng- 
lish. The best war books, a number of 
them in French, are also available. 

“The library is rich in Porto Rican books 
and has a very fine set of reproductions of 
old Spanish texts and maps and charts, the 
gift of Archer Huntington of New York.” 


. We get no good 
By being ungenerous, even to a book, 
And calculating profits . . . so much help 


By so much reading. It is rather when 
We gloriously forget ourselves and plunge 
Soul-forward, headlong, into a book’s pro- 
found, 
Impassioned for its beauty and salt of truth— 
‘Tis then we get the right good from a book. 
—Euizanetu H. Browninc. 
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LIVING WITH BOOKS 

Tue following paragraph was written by 
Walt Mason expressly for the Kansas Li- 
brary Association meeting at his home 
town, Emporia, in October, 1917: 

“How good it is to live with books, to 
sit with them in quiet nooks, to dwell with 
genius all the day, while runs the weary 
world away! The guardians of the printed 
tomes, which circulate in Kansas homes, to 
educate, amuse and cheer, and who are now 
assembled here, inhaling Lyon county dust 
have in their charge a greater trust, than 
keepers of a treasure chest, where piles of 
gold and silver rest. For books, as all the 
world agrees, have shaped the nations’ des- 
tinies; upon the shelves, where volumes 
rise, the wisdom of the ages lies; the in- 
spiration of the seers, the poetry of all the 
years, the jingle of the jester’s bells—all 
this in every library dwells. You hand out 
Shakespeare by the yard, and deal in every 
deathless bard; your shelves in heavy lore 
abound, you dish up science by the pound, 
you furnish ‘ologies’ galore, and custom- 
ers still call for more. There is no greater 
work on earth than sending knowledge, wit 
and mirth, set down in ink by hands in- 
spired, to homes where people, worn and 
tired, forget, while turning o’er the page, 
the grievous weight of toil and age.” 


Library Organizations 


WESTERN MASSACHUSETTS LIBRARY CLUB 

The winter meeting of the Western Massa- 
chusetts Library Club was held at the Forbes 
Library, Northampton, Feb. 20. In addition 
to the usual list of books of the year suggested 
for smaller libraries, the club has undertaken 
to publish a list of 100 popular books on the 
Great War. It was felt that there was a call 
at this time among library readers for such 
a selected list. The list in proof was sub- 
mitted to the members for revision at the 
meeting. The initial cost of the undertaking 
is borne by the club, so that the price of the 
lists to libraries will be but a trifle over $1 
per hundred. 

After the discussion of the books of 1917 
and of the war list, the president, Mr. Well- 
man, introduced Professor Herbert Vaughan 
Abbott of Smith College. who took as his 
subject “Way of reform in modern drama.” 
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He was followed by Mary K. Brewster, press 
agent of the municipal theater of North- 
ampton, who gave a brief sketch of the his- 
tory and ideals of this theater. The theater 
has a resident manager this year for the first 
time, Melville Burke, who described some of 
the difficulties in the path of a manager of a 
municipal theater. His problems are very dif- 
ferent from those of the manager of an 
ordinary stock company. 

In the afternoon the club members were the 
guests of the Smith College Library and 
Forbes Library at a performance of Stanley 
Houghton’s “The younger generation,” which 
was exceptionally well played by the North- 
ampton Players at the municipal theater. 
Georcina E. Carr, Secretary. 


TORONTO DISTRICT LIBRARY INSTITUTE 

The annual meeting of the Toronto Dis- 
trict Library Institute, was held at the Aca- 
demy of Medicine, 13 Queen’s Park, Toronto, 
on Wednesday evening, March 6, at 8 
o'clock. Thirty-one libraries were repre- 
sented, with an attendance of seventy-one, of 
whom fifty-three were delegates. 

The officers for 1918-1919 are as follows: 
Honorable President, Hon. R. A. Pyne; 
president, Prof. D. R. Keys, librarian of the 
Canadian Institute; vice-president, William 
Prendergast, Normal School; secretary, Eva 
Davis, Toronto Public Library executive, 
Principal C. G. Fraser, Manning Avenue Pub- 
lic School; Prof. R. E. L. Kittridge, libra- 
rian, Trinity College; N. H. Brown, libra- 
rian, Oakwood Collegiate Institute: Prof. 
N. S. N. McLay, McMaster University; 
Katherine G. Begg, librarian, Canadian Manu- 
facturers’ Association; Dr. George H. Locke, 
chief librarian, Toronto Public Library; Dr. 
E. A. Hardy, Toronto Sunday School Asso- 
ciation. 

Eva Davis, Secretary. 


Library Schools 


PRATT INSTITUTE SCHOOL OF LIBRARY 
SCIENCE 


Since Washington does not invite the 
transient traveller, the spring trip will be 
made to the libraries of the Hudson and Mo- 
hawk Valleys. 

Five more stars have been added to our 
alumni service flag: Mary V. Bolton, 1903, is 
doing reconstruction work in France under 
the Red Cross. Anna M. Neuwhauser, 1915, is 
an assistant at Camp Hancock. Truman R. 
Temple, 1916, has been drafted into camp 
library work. Margaret J. Guerini, 1917, is 
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at work in the Ordnance Department. Ruth 
McKinstry, 1917, has been called from the 
Osterhout Free Library to A. L. A. War 
service headquarters in Washington to assist 
in the book ordering. 

The Vice-Director has been asked to help 
in the matter of the personnel of the camp 
library service during the executive secre- 
tary’s six weeks’ leave of absence from Wash- 
ington. Her time will be adjusted so that she 
will spend three days in Washington, and 
three days in Brooklyn. 

A pleasant. feature of the recent visit of 
W. O. Carson, Inspector of Public Libraries 
of Ontario, to the two Library Schools was 
a dinner given him by the Council of the New 
York Library Club at the Cosmopolitan Club 
in New York City. 

Andrew Keogh, librarian of Yale Uni- 
versity, gave his annual lecture on March 5 
on the problems of the college library, and 
Mary E. Hall, librarian of the Girls’ High 
School spoke on March 12 on high school li- 
brary work. 

For several years past the School has en- 
joyed the opportunity of a visit to the Mor- 
gan Library and the privilege was extended 
to us again this year. Miss Greene and Miss 
Thurston had the tables covered with rare 
and interesting books and took down from 
the shelves, in answer to requests, many treas- 
ures new and old. 

Cards have been received announcing the 
marriage on Jan. 27 of Estelle M. Campbell, 
1915, to Prof. William Campbell of Columbia 
University. 

A letter was received from Johnson Brig- 
ham of the Iowa State Library telling of the 
marriage of Grace A. Cooper, who has been 
on his staff since her graduation in 1907, to 
Frank Briggs of Webster City, Iowa. 

JosepHINe ADAMS RATHBONE. 
Vice-Director. 
LIBRARY SCHOOL OF THE UNIVERSITY OF 
WISCONSIN 

The academic schedule was suspended for 
February and March to emphasize the prac- 
tical side of library work under faculty di- 
rection. Thirty-six libraries of the state and 
the office of the Governor co-operated with 
the school by receiving students for field work 
on a schedule of definite library hours. The 
appointments were made for various forms 
of library work according to the need of the 
library, the previous experience of the stu- 
dent, or the student’s progress in the class 
room. Besides the usual number of assign- 
ments for general experience, thirteen ap- 
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pointments were made for work on library 
records, such as shelf-listing and inventory, 
re-registration and loan statistics, checking 
accessions and withdrawals, and for cata- 
loging, either revising old catalogs, or be- 
ginning new ones. 

Two libraries had students assigned for 
reclassification, changing from the expansive 
to the decimal form, with all that it involved 
of relabeling, changing call number on cata- 
log card, book card, pocket, etc. In the ab- 
sence of three librarians, students took their 
places as acting librarians. Several special 
libraries in the Capitol afforded experience 
in both technical and reference work, and in 
filing and indexing. Because of the great de- 
mand in federal offices for this work, more 
field assignments were made for experience 
along these lines than in former years. 

Especial emphasis is being put on war-work 
for libraries, work for children, and refer- 
ence. The students received definite instruc- 
tion for the national service work that can 
be accomplished thru libraries and are af- 
forded every opportunity to co-operate with 
the local librarian in this service. 


SUMMER SESSION 


The twenty-third summer session of six 
weeks is announced for June 24 to August 3. 
This course offers those already engaged in 
library work some technical training in keep- 
ing the most essential library records and 
some knowledge of approved library exten- 
sion and new methods. 

The number of students is limited, and the 
course is open only to properly qualified 
workers in Wisconsin, unless it is found that 
Wisconsin librarians applying for the course 
are less than the number which can be prop- 
erly accommodated in the school room. 

Mary Emocene Hazettine, Preceptor. 


SIMMONS COLLEGE LIBRARY SCHOOL 


Visitors this month, most of whom have 
addressed the classes, have been J. Randolph 
Coolidge, Jr., and John A. Lowe, who con- 
tributed much to the course in library build- 
ings, and W. O. Carson, who gave a vivid 
impression of the work of Ontario libraries. 
Annie Carroll Moore was a welcome visitor 
at the “Exchange” hour, contributing her bit 
by showing some of the good results which 
had been a by-product of the recent fuel 
emergency in the New York Library 
branches. In the high school library course 
Frances Pickford, of the Bridgeport High 
School Library, Margaret Kneil, of the Som- 
erville High School, and Miss Eaton, libra- 
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rian of the Lincoln School, gave us of their 
experience. 

A visit was made March 1 to the Widener 
Library, and on April 13 it is planned to visit 
the A. L. A. Camp Library at Camp Devens. 

SUMMER COURSES 

The usual summer classes in library work 
will be held during the six weeks from July 8 
to August 16. 

The first three weeks will be devoted to a 
course in cataloging and classification with 
Miss Howe as instructor. The second three 
weeks will be given to a general course deal- 
ing with the selection, purchase, circulation, 
and reference use of books, with Miss Don- 
nelly as instructor. A course in library work 
with children will be given July 8-26, by Helen 
Martin. The three courses are open to per- 
sons engaged in library work, and the chil- 
dren’s work is open to kindergartners and 
elementary school teachers also. 

The Massachusetts Free Public Library 
Commission will hold its annual three day 
conference at the college during the summer 
session, a feature which adds much to the 
interest of the six weeks. 

The fee for each one of the three courses 
is $15, or $24 for two. Either of the courses 
of the first three weeks may be chosen and 
followed by that of the second three weeks, 
or any one of the three may be carried alone. 
Room and board may be had at the College 
dormitories. 

The Registrar of Simmons College, Boston, 
or the Director of the Library School will be 
glad to send the special bulletin of courses on 
request. 

June Ricwarpson Donnetty, Director. 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY—LIBRARY COURSE 


Recent special lectures include: Clarence E. 
Sherman, librarian, Lynn Public Library, on 
“College and university libraries”; Dr. Rob- 
ert P. Bigelow, librarian, Institute of Tech- 
nology, “The library of the institute and tech- 
nical literature”; Frederick J. Allen, assistant 
director, Bureau of Vocational Guidance, 
Harvard University, “The literature of voca- 
tional education.” From the college faculty, 
Prof. Charles Rittenhouse, author of “Ele- 
ments of accounts,” on “Library accounting.” 

On Monday morning, March 25, students 
from the Library School of the New York 
Public Library, on their annual visit, called at 
the college to visit the Business Administra- 
tion Library, the Commercial Museum and the 
Secretarial Laboratory. 

Raven L. Power. 
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CARNEGIE LIBRARY SCHOOL 

Special lecturers for the month were Lutie 
E. Stearns of Milwaukee, Wis., who gave 
three lectures March 12 to 13, on “The problem 
of the book for the adolescent girl,” “The 
library and its relation to present day prob- 
lems,” and “Why a librarian?” and James 
Francis Burke, state director for the West- 
ern Pennsylvania, National War Savings 
Committee, who spoke upon War Savings 
Stamps. Caspar Carl Certain, head of the 
department of English, Cass High School, 
Detroit, lectured March 12 to students in the 
school library course on “What the English 
teacher expects of the library,” and “School 
libraries south of the Mason and Dixon line.” 

Several marriages of graduates are an- 
nounced: Margaret Louise Bateman, 1908-09, 
to Sherman R. Ramsdell, Feb. 21; Blanche L. 
Dodds, 1916-17, to Lloyd G. Lyman, Mar. 6; 
Helen Louise Jackson, 1911-12, to Hendrik 
Brusse, Feb. 15; and Esther Dodge Porter, 
1919, to Harry Bliss, Jr., Feb. 22. 

Mrs. J. Milton Ronsheim, 1914-16, is en- 
gaged in library work in Camp Sherman, 
Chillicothe, O. 

SaraH C. N. Bocte, Principal. 


WESTERN RESERVE LIBRARY SCHOOL 

At present the school is especially interested 
in the War Service work of the American Li- 
brary Association. Mr. Brett, Miss Tyler, 
Mr. Strong, and Mr. Vitz, of the faculty, have 
been or are actively engaged in it. 

Prof. A. S. Root of the Oberlin College Li- 
brary is giving his course on the history of 
the printed book. A brief series of lectures 
on school management is being given by mem- 
bers of the Cleveland Public Library staff, 
Martha Wilson, librarian, Woodland branch, 
discussing the state supervision of school li- 
braries; Annie S. Cutter, supervisor of grade 
school libraries, the management of such I- 
braries; and Bessie Sargeant Smith, super- 
visor of high school libraries, the type of 
book selection and general policy of high 
school libraries. Other members of the Cleve- 
land Public Library staff have discussed the 
following subjects: Mary R. Cochran, head 
of the sociology division, “Books of soci- 
ology,” and Annie P. Dingman, head of the 
foreign division, “Americanization,” tracing 
the history of the movement and present aims. 
Prof. C. C. Arbuthnot, of Western Reserve 
University, spoke on the book selection prob- 
lems connected with materials in economics. 

The students have had the advantage of 
hearing lectures and informal talks by the fol- 
lowing out-of-town speakers: Feb. 8, J. H. 
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Dice, of the Ohio Library Commission, “Ohio 
library extension”; Feb. 14, Mary E. Ahern, 
“Present day librarianship”; Feb. 23, Miriam 
Carey, “Are librarians social workers?”; 
Mar. 7, Marie L. Shedlock, “Hans Christian 
Andersen,” this lecture being given under 
the auspices of the Cleveland Kindergarten 
Training School. 
Auice S. Tyter, Director. 


LIBRARY SCHOOL OF THE NEW YORK 
PUBLIC LIBRARY 

According to the plan adopted for practical 
work in 1916-17 it is provided that students 
spend two weeks in the field at the opening 
of the second half-year, and one day per week 
thereafter until school closes in June. It has 
been felt that work deferred until after con- 
siderable instruction has been received is like- 
ly to be of relatively greater value to students, 
and more easy for librarians and department 
heads to observe and supervise; it makes pos- 
sible also more consecutive effort, and protects 
students in some measure from the loss of 
time and energy incident to city transporta- 
tion. The first assignments for the current 
year began on Feb. 4. Inasmuch as the fuel 
shortage about this time forced the temporary 
closing of a large number of the branches of 
the New York Public Library, all concerned 
were laboring under abnormal conditions and 
it has consequently been more difficult than 
would ordinarily be the case to pass upon the 
results. Reports from those librarians to 
whom students were assigned, however, as 
well as the observations of the faculty, indi- 
cate that the present arrangement has distinct 
advantages from the standpoints of the stu- 
dent, of the school, and of the libraries in 
which practical work is done. 

The course in which there are scheduled the 
visits to libraries and related institutions in 
New York City and vicinity also began with 
the opening of the second half-year. One 
afternoon per week is devoted to this, and an 
occasional hour in the course in administra- 
tion is given to reports upon it. So far trips 
have been made to the libraries of Columbia 
University, Union Theological Seminary, New 
York University, College of the City of New 
York, and the Russell Sage Foundation, and to 
the bookstore of the Baker & Taylor Com- 
pany. The schedule for the remainder of the 
year will take the class to The Brooklyn and 
Queens Public Libraries, to the Newark Free 
Public Library, to the plant of the H. W. Wil- 
son Company, and to museums and special 
libraries. 

Series of lectures have been conducted re- 
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cently by Andrew Keogh, Isadore Gilbert 
Mudge, and Effie L. Power. In connection 
with his tour to eastern library schools W. O. 
Carson, inspector of public libraries for the 
Department of Education of Ontario, gave an 
address descriptive of library conditions in 
Ontario. 

Margaret Jackson, of the faculty, has been 
confined to her room for some weeks by ill- 
ness, as a result of grippe and its after-effects. 
It has been necessary for the time to dis- 
tribute her work, the greater part of it being 
carried by the faculty, with some assistance 
from members of the staff of the New York 
Public Library. Miss Power, while conduct- 
ing her courses in children’s work and litera- 
ture, was compelled to leave her duties for a 
few days by reason of the death of her father 
at Conneautsville, Pa. 

The annual inspection trip for this year in- 
cluded visits to Albany, Boston and Provi- 
dence, and covered the period of March 23-28. 

Ernest J. Reece, Principal. 


RIVERSIDE LIBRARY SERVICE SCHOOL 

The Riverside Library Service School 
closed a very successful session March 2. The 
teachers and lecturers were as follows: Dr. 
Arthur E. Bostwick, St. Louis (Mo.) Public 
Library; Mrs. Ida Mendenhall Beseler, for- 
merly of New York State Normal School at 
Geneseo, now of Anaheim, Calif.; Alice M. 
Butterfield, Riverside Public Library; E. P. 
Clarke, president, California State Board of 
Education; Joseph F. Daniels, Riverside Pub- 
lic Library; Lillian L. Dickson, Riverside 
Public Library; Lyman Evans, district attor- 
ney, Riverside; Mrs. Mabel Frances Faulkner, 
Riverside Public Library; Adelaide Hasse, 
chief, documents division, New York Public 
Library; Margaret Mann, head cataloger, 
Carnegie Free Library, Pittsburgh, Pa.; Lieut. 
Geo. E. Price, military instructor, Polytechnic 
High School, Riverside, Calif.; W. Elmo 
Reavis, head of Pacific Library Binding Co., 
Los Angeles. 

Students receiving certificates were as fol- 
lows: Caroline Hubbard Bailey, East Au- 
burn, Calif.; Mrs. Nellie C. Bartlett, Poca- 
tello, Idaho; Nelle M. Bate, Mason City, 
Iowa; Mrs. J. E. Boyle, Chico, Calif.; Helena 
F. Curtiss, La Verne, Calif.; Dorothy Dem- 
ing, East Auburn, Calif.; Margaret Eastman, 
Sacramento, Calif.; Jessie Fraser, Twin 
Falls, Idaho; Joanna L. Gaylord, Los An- 
geles, Calif.; Margaret D. Guthrie, Corsicana, 
Texas; Jessie A. Harris, Whittier, Calif.; 
Carolyn Alpha Henry, Santa Ana, Calif.; Lu- 
cille Hood, Pocatello, Idaho; Mildred H. 
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Pike, Whiting, Iowa; Elizabeth M. Sheppard, 
Ontario, Calif.; Betty Mary Smith, El Paso, 
Tex.; and Grace M. Stoddard, Missoula, 
Mont. This is the smallest class in attendance 
ever held but we are at war and the whole 
western country feels it very much indeed. 

Riverside is to have a government aviation 
school. The site has been selected about five 
miles from the city limits at a place called 
Alessandro. Contracts have been let and work 
will begin at once. It is estimated that two 
or three thousand aviators, ground men, 
mechanics, etc., will be here before summer. 
The officials engaged in selecting the site have 
considered among other things submitted to 
them the use of the Riverside public and 
county free library. There will undoubtedly 
be a branch established at the aviation camp. 

This influx of a small army of aviators will 
mean a most emphatic influence upon our 
book purchases, which means another cruel cut 
into fiction funds and another very decided 
step forward in the reorganization of our li- 
brary on a war basis. 

Plans for training camp librarians at the 
Riverside Library school have been aban- 
doned. It had been expected that a course in 
the training of camp librarians would be 
established here, but the plan has been given 
up thru lack of recognition from the A. L. A. 
war service. Several applications had been 
received from prospective students 

Edith Ell, 1916, is now Mrs. Laufenberg, 
and lives in San Bernardino. 

Mildred Ross, 1916, was married Feb. 9 to 
Chas. J. Wheeler, and lives in Riverside. 

Inez Harmer was married Jan. 30 to John 
Knudson Northrop, and lives in Santa Bar- 
bara. 

Rita C. Keane, 1917, student at the Univer- 
sity of California, is cataloging the Univer- 
sity High School Library. 

Mr. and Mrs. Chas. C. Arnold on Feb. 22 
entertained at an evening reception at their 
home on Victoria Hill. The young women 
on the staff assisted Mrs. Arnold. 

Joseru F. Dantes. 


CALIFORNIA STATE LIBRARY SCHOOL 

On Feb. 26, the class had two lectures by 
Lutie E. Stearns, who has been on a lecture 
tour in the west. One lecture was on “The 
rise and fall of the modern magazine,” a sub- 
ject of vital interest to library workers, at 
the present time more than ever before; the 
other lecture was on “The librarian, the li- 
brary and education,” and brought out the 
possibilities for good of the library in any 
community. 
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On Feb. 19, Katherine Post Ferris, libra- 
rian of the Kings County Free Library, spoke 
to the class on the progress and development 
of the work in Kings County. 

The course in children’s literature given by 
Eleanor Hitt has been completed. 
Mitton J. Fercuson. 


LIBRARY SCHOOL OF THE LOS ANGELES 
PUBLIC LIBRARY 

Lutie Stearns talked to the school on Feb. 
20 on “The library as a social factor in the 
community” and “The rise and fall of the 
modern magazine.” Sarah M. Jacobus, libra- 
rian of the Pomona Public Library, presented 
some ideas on library service from a fresh 
viewpoint in a talk on “Cues from business 
men.” Mabel Haines was another February 
visitor. Her talk on “The library's relation 
to social betterment” was especially valuable 
since she has the point of view of the library 
as well as that of the social worker. C. C. 
Parker supplemented the course in publishing 
houses with a most interesting talk in which 
he summarized the work of some of the 
younger firms. Charles E. St. John of the 
Mount Wilson Solar Observatory talked on 
“American learned societies and their publi- 
cations.” The selection of religious literature 
for a public library was the subject of a talk 
by Dr. Carl S. Patton. 

Miss Adelaide Hasse’s visit was of special 
interest because of her early connection with 
the Los Angeles Public Library. She lectured 
to students and members of the library staff 
at an eight o'clock staff meeting, after which 
members of the Alumni Association held an 
informal reception in the class room. 

Marguerite Cameron, Riverside Summer 
School, 1916, and formerly librarian of the 
Uinta County Library, Evanston, Wyo., has 
been accepted as a special student for the re- 
mainder of the school year. 

Florence Elsey was married in New York 
City on Feb. 8 to John Philip Storck. Mrs. 
Storck is one of the many librarians now en- 
gaged in war service. She expects to con- 
tinue her work in New York City. 

Tueopvora R. Brewitt, Principal. 


LOUISVILLE FREE PUBLIC LIBRARY TRAIN- 
ING CLASS 

The training class of the Louisville Free 
Public Library ended its fifteen-week session 
February 2. Nine students were enrolled for 
the course including the librarian of the 
Shelbyville Public Library. They are as fol- 
lows: Mary Benton, Gladys C. Grove, Laura 
Jefferis, Irene Matthews, Sarah Peden, 


Dorothy Schoen, Preston Settle, Jeannie Read 
Sampson, and Lila L. Terrell 

Lectures were given in reference work, pub- 
lic documents, circulating work with adults 
and children, story telling, cataloging, subject 
headings, classification, ordering, accessioning 
and business methods, and literary criticism. 
In addition, penmanship, pen printing and use 
of typewriter were taught. 

The class is limited to twelve each year, two 
of whom may be from out of town who have 
definite connections with Kentucky libraries. 


LIBRARY SCHOOL, CARNEGIE LIBRARY OF 
ATLANTA 

Gertrude Stiles, supervisor of binding, 
Cleveland Public Library, gave her regular 
course of lectures on binding during the week 
of Feb. 11. On the afternoon of Friday, Feb. 
15, Miss Stiles lectured on fine book bindings, 
using her collection of slides to illustrate the 
lecture. After the lecture the library class 
gave their annual valentine party in the class 
room, inviting the local librarians to meet 
Miss Stiles. 

Mrs. Edna Lyman Scott gave her course of 
lectures on children’s work from Feb. 18th to 
March 2. Mrs. Scott gave a story telling re- 
cital on the afternoon of the 28th. This was 
the day on which the camp librarians of the 
southeastern states were holding a conference 
in Atlanta and the school had the pleasure of 
having some of the librarians present at the 
recital while others came in later for tea. 

Tommie Dora Barker, Director. 


COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY—SUMMER COURSES 
IN LIBRARY SCIENCE 

The summer session at Columbia will be 
held from July 8 to August 16. The courses 
in library science are planned especially for 
persons with some experience in library work, 
and will be given by the following instructors : 
Bibliography, Helen Rex Keller; administra- 
tion of the high school library, Mary E. Hail; 
normal school libraries, Martha Wilson; cata- 
loging and classification, Miss Keller; public 
documents, Adelaide R. Hasse; indexing, fil- 
ing and cataloging as applied in business, 
Miss Warren. University credit is given for 
all courses. 

Inquiries concerning the work should be 
adressed to Helen Rex Keller, at Columbia 
University, New York City. 


IOWA SUMMER LIBRARY SCHOOL 
The State University of Iowa announces 
the seventeenth session of the Iowa Summer 
School for Library Training at Iowa City, 
June 17 to July 26. Miram E. Carey, super- 
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visor of state institutional libraries in Minne- 
sota, will direct the course. As last year, the 
work will dwell considerably on the relation 
between the library and the school, but will 
not lose sight of the problems facing a small 
public library. Blanche V. Watts will give 
instruction in cataloging and reference, and 
Grace Shellenberger, librarian of state insti- 
tutions, will give a three weeks’ course in chil- 
dren’s literature. 

Apply to Miss Jane E. Roberts, University 
Library, Iowa City, Ia., for further informa- 
tion and application blanks. 


Apams, Florence, Pratt 1913, has resigned 
the librarianship of the firm of Cravath & 
Henderson, New York, to return as librarian 
to the Polytechnic Preparatory Country Day 
School. 

Anas, Ida, Simmons 1908-13, has a position 
in the circulation department of the Seattle 
Public Library. 


Auten, Anita, Simmons has re- 
turned to Simmons College Library after 
organizing the Niles Library at North Jay, 
Maine. 

Asxey, Hazel E., Wisconsin 1913, began 
work Dec. 1 as assistant in the Siskiyou 
County Free Library, Yreka, Calif. She had 
been assistant in the California State Library 
previously. 

Bapcer, Evelyn, has resigned from _ the 
Cedar Rapids Public Library to go to the 
Library Association at Portland, Ore. 


Beats, Mrs. J. B., who has been head of the 
reference department of the St. Paul Public 
Library for over eighteen years, has resigned. 


BLacKWeELper, Paul, for the past twelve 
years assistant librarian of the St. Louis Public 
Library, resigned Feb. 15, and his resignation 
has been accepted. 


Brevoort, Carson, Pratt 1915, has been 
made assistant in the library of the Commer- 
cial High School in Brooklyn. 


Brown, Martha J., Library School of the 
New York Public Library 1916-17, has ac- 
cepted a position in the Indianapolis Public 
Lgbrary. 


Burke, Mildred M., Western Reserve 1911, 
has taken a position as assistant in the de- 
posit department of the Chicago Public Li- 
brary. 
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Burns, Anna, Pratt 1908, formerly head 
of the Central Circulation department of the 
New York Public Library, has been made 
librarian for Haskins and Sells, certified pub- 
lic accountants, New York City. 


Cuurcu, Lucy, Simmons 1904-08, is a first- 
class clerk in the personnel division of the 
Ordnance Department, Washington, D. C. 


Coutter, Mabel, California 10914, has re- 
signed her position as assistant in Kings 
County (Calif.) Free Library, to become li- 
brarian of the newly established San Benito 
County Free Library, begining work March 1. 


Cox, Fannie E., Wisconsin 1914, accepted a 
government position recently as index clerk, 
Design section, French Warfare branch, Gun 
division of the Bureau of Ordnance. 


Craic, Helen M., Pratt 1909, has accepted 
a position on the staff of the Engineering 
Library of the Western Electric Company, 
New York. 


Cross, Mildred R., has been appointed libra- 
rian of the Swanton (Vt.) Public Library to 
take the place of Mrs. Lewis Hogle, resigned. 


Crowe, Edith, Library School of the New 
York Public Library 1011-13, has left her 
position as librarian of the Bernardsville 
(N. J.) Public Library. She is now with a 
branch of the U. S. A. Ordnance Department 
at Perth Amboy, New Jersey. 


Cummins, Catherine, Simmons 1907-12, has 
resigned her position at the Woodstock 
branch, New York Public Library, to be with 
her sister. 


Dattey, Lilla B., Riverside 1915-16 long 
course, and for the past two years librarian 
at National City (Calif.) Public Library, has 
been appointed to a position with the Ord- 
nance Department at Washington, D. C. 


Davis, Ruth, Washington 1916, has been 
pointed general assistant in the Whitman 
College Library, Walla Walla, Wash. 


Evans, Verna M., Wisconsin 1914, was mar- 
ried Dec. 12 to Fred H. Clapp of Ontario, 
Cal. Miss Evans has held the position of 
cataloger in the San Diego (Calif.) Public 
Library. 


Fawcett, Eleanor M., Wisconsin 1912, has 
resigned as librarian of the Oskaloosa (Iowa) 
Public Library to accept a position in the Pub- 
lic Library of Cedar Rapids. 
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Fioyp, Florence M., died at her home in 
Long Beach, Calif., on March 10 after a very 
short illness. She served as an assistant for 
several years in the Public Library in Sedalia, 
Mo., later accepting a position as assistant in 
the University of Texas Library. She re- 
signed this place to take a year’s training in 
the University of Illinois Library Training 
School. From there she went to the Kentucky 
Library Commission, where she was assistant 
secretary until January, 1918. 


Gace, Laura J., Wisconsin 1915, has been 
made cataloger of the Oak Park (Ill.) Pub- 
lic Library. For the past year she has been 
assistant in the Superior (Wis.) Public Li- 
brary. 


Grmpin, Margaret, Wisconsin 1917, has ac- 
cepted the position of librarian of the Pub- 
lic Library of Nashwauk, Minn. 


HagseLsartH, Adam Christian, for ten years 
librarian and for many years contributor and 
correspondent of the New York World, died 
of acute dilatation of the heart, following a 
week's illness of grip, at his home in Leonia, 
N. J., Jan. 19. 


Hanna, Gladys, Los Angeles 1917, has re- 
signed her position in the Long Beach Public 
Library to accept an appointment as index 
and catalog clerk in the War Department. 


Harris, Helen M., New York State Library 
School 1915-16, has resigned as librarian of 
the Queen Anne High School Library, Seattle, 
to become librarian of the Lincoln Park High 
School at Tacoma. 


Hewitt, Edna, for some time an assistant in 
the California State Library, has been ap- 
pointed assistant librarian in the Sutter county 
Ibirary, California, with headquarters in Yuba 
City. 

Hocc, Frances M., Wisconsin 1916, has re- 
signed as cataloger of the Great Falls ( Mont.) 
Public Library to accept a similar position 
in the La Crosse (Wis.) Public Library. 


Howe, Alice C., Pratt 1893, has given up 
her position in the catalog department of the 
New York Public Library and has gone to her 
home in Prattsburgh, N. Y., for the summer. 
Miss Howe helped to reorganize the library of 
Ursinus College, Pa., also the library at Corn- 
ing, N. Y., and was a cataloger in the Gen- 
eral Theological Seminary Library for two 
or three years; was then assistant in the John 
Crerar Library in Chicago and went into the 
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catalog department of the New York Public 
Library in September, 1908. She worked in 
both the Astor and Lenox Libraries before 
they were consolidated in the present Central 
Building in 1911. 


Hutson, Cecelia. Word has been received 
of the death in February of Miss Hutson, who 
was a faithful member of the staff of the 
Cleveland Public Library for over thirty years, 
beginning her service in March, 1885. In 
1915 Miss Hutson was obliged to ask for 
indefinite leave of absence on account of ill 
health, and tho she recovered sufficiently to 
hope for a time that she might be able to 
return to her work, the hope was not des- 
tined to fulfillment. Miss Hutson held 
numerous assignments during her service in 
the library, including the librarianship of the 
West Side Branch for a number of years. 


Kane, Annise, Simmons 1906-10, is now 
cataloger in Pennsylvania State College. 


Kinc, Agnes, Wisconsin 1914, accepted a 
federal appointment on Jan. 1, and is in the 
Statistical branch, subsistence, a part of the 
Warehousing division of the Quartermaster 
General’s office. Miss King was chief of the 
children’s department in the Emporia ( Kans.) 
Normal School before undertaking war work. 


Kosex, Anna, has resigned her position 
as cataloger in the Public Library at Cedar 
Rapids, Iowa, to take a similar position in 
the Lincoln Library at Springfield, Il. 


LeRoy, Maude, Wisconsin 1912, resigned 
from the cataloging department of the Min- 
neapolis Public Library to accept a federal 
appointment in the Statistical branch of the 
Quartermaster General's office. 


Lurtweicer, Helen, Simmons 1910-11, is 
now cataloger in the Radcliffe College Li- 
brary, Cambridge, Mass. 


McConnett, Winona, California 1915, was 
married, Feb. 27, to Dr. John E. Kennedy, at 
her home in Elk Grove. 


McCoy, Helen R., New York State Library 
School 1912-13, has gone to the Denver Pub- 
lic Library as reference assistant. 


McKecunir, Alexandra, Library School of 
the New York Public Library, was married to 
Edward A. Irving in the summer of 1917. 


McManis, Rumana K., Wisconsin 1915, has 
accepted a position in the branch department, 
New York Public Library. 
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McVety, Margaret A., has resigned her 
position as reference librarian of the Car- 
negie Library of Pittsburgh, Pa., to accept 
an appointment with the Life Extension In- 
stitute in New York City. 


Mariotti, Guido, New York State Library 
School 1916-17, has been transferred from the 
Library of the Biological Survey, Washington, 
D. C., to the Legislative Reference Division of 
the Library of Congress. 


MarsHALL, Mary K., Western Reserve 
1914, is an index and catalog clerk in the 
Ordnance Department at Washington. 


Mattson, Edith L., Wisconsin 1913, has 
been elected chief of the information bureau 
or commercial library of the National Safety 
Council, Chicago. 


Pore, Mildred H., New York State Library 
School 1915-16, has resigned her position as 
librarian of the Lincoln Park High School Li- 
brary, Tacoma, to accept a similar post at 
Queen Anne High School, Seattle. 


Price, Florence, Wisconsin 1917, has re- 
signed from the reference department of the 
Des Moines Public Library to accept a posi- 
tion on the staff of the Iowa State Library. 


Prat, Beatrice, first assistant librarian at 
the Little Rock Public Library, has been ap- 
pointed librarian to succeed Dorothy Lyon, 
resigned. 


Roserts, Bessie M., who has been the as- 
sistant in charge of the order department in 
the University of Missouri Library, has gone 
to Washington, D. C., to do cataloging and 
index work in the Ordnance Department. 


RoeseLer, Edna, Wisconsin 1916, has been 
promoted to be librarian of the new East End 
branch, Superior (Wis.) Public Library. 


Ruccies, Helen, Simmons 1913-17, is do- 
ing filing for the Western Electric Co., En- 
gineering Department, New York. 


Sanrorp, Nelle, Riverside 1914-15 long 
course, for the past two years cataloger at 
Bakersfield (Calif.) Public Library, has been 
employed as index and catalog clerk in the 
New War Risk Insurance Bureau, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 


SALZMANN, Helen, Library School of the 
New York Public Library 1914-16, has re- 
signed as librarian of the Lamont Memorial 
Library, McGraw, N. Y., to become a branch 
librarian in the New Haven Public Library. 
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Savorp, Ruth, Western Reserve 1914, is 
now assistant to the supervisor for the West- 
ern Union Telegraph Co., New York City. 


Spicer, Inez, assistant cataloger in the Uni- 
versity of Missouri Library, has accepted a 
position in the Quartermaster’s Department at 
Washington, D. C., where she will do cata- 
loging and index work. 


STEALEY, Laura, Simmons 1911-12, of the 
Seattle Public Library, died at Seattle, Feh 
28, 1918. 


Va, Alice |. Pratt 1913, and a member 
of the staff of the Pratt Institute Free Li- 
brary, has succeeded Miss Adams as librarian 
for Cravath and Henderson in New York 
City. 

Woop, Margaret, Simmons 1913-17, is libra- 
rian in the Stoneham ( Mass.) Public Library. 


WarreEN, Katharine, Simmons 1910-14, is 
doing special work on United States historical 
pamphlets at Harvard College, Cambridge. 


Watson, Dorothy, Library School of the 
New York Public Library 1916-17, has re- 
signed from the Library of the United En- 
gineering Societies to accept a position in the 
Department of Technology of the Library As- 
sociation of Portland, Ore. 


Watson, Marion, Library School of the 
New York Public Library 1912-14, has left 
the library of Columbia University and has 
taken a position in the Extension Division of 
the New York Public Library. 


Wiper, Edna H., Library School of the 
New York Public Library 1914-16, has left 
her place in the New Haven Public Library 
to become librarian at Middletown, Conn. 


Woops, Winifred, Riverside 1916-17 long 
course, has been employed as librarian at Na- 
tional City (Calif.) Public Library. 


Wricut, Edith L., of Springfield, Mass., and 
for the past year an assistant in the New York 
Public Library, has been appointed librarian 
of the Public Library at Brattleboro, Vt 


Yust, William F., B.L.S., New York State 
Library School 1901, has been granted a leave 
of absence until May 1 by the Rochester Pub- 
lic Library to take charge of the A. L. A. 
Camp Library at Camp Wadsworth, Spartan- 
burg, S. C. Mr. Yust succeeds George G. 
Champlin, assistant reference librarian, New 
York State Library, who was obliged to leave 
because of illness. 
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New England 


VERMONT 


Middlebury. Provision for a bequest of 
$25,000 was made to the village for a library, 
and $10,000 for the benefit of Middlebury Col- 
lege, in the will of Colonel Ilsley, recently 
probated here. 


Montpelier. A note in the Bulletin of the 
Vermont Library Commission says that the 
Vermont Historical Society, with the open- 
ing of its new quarters, is planning to enlarge 
both its field and usefulness. Lillian E. Bishop 
has been engaged as assistant librarian and 
custodian. The society will soon occupy the 
large room at the rear on the first floor of 
the new state building. The genealogies and 
local histories belonging to the Vermont State 
Library are to be placed with those of the 
society. Besides the regular genealogical and 
other reference work, the many pamphlets and 
manuscripts, now inaccessible, will be cata- 
loged. Among these are old. and important 
historical documents. With ample room for 
the books and exhibits belonging to the so- 
ciety, and the entire time of the person in 
charge, the society expects to be a more active 
force than in previous years. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Amherst. The American Architect of Jan. 
23, 1918, contains a series of illustrations and 
plans of the Converse Memorial Library, at 
Amherst College, Amherst, Mass. 


Beverly Farms. The American Architect 
for Jan. 16, 1918, contains a series of illustra- 
tions and plans of the Beverly Farms Library, 
Beverly Farms, Mass. 


Cambridge. Cambridge Boy Scout officials, 
faced with the problem of providing afternoon 
occupation for Scouts left at leisure by the 
new early closing hour of the schools, have 
been aided in reaching a satisfactory solution 
by Librarian Cummings, who has set aside a 
room in the library for the exclusive use of 
Cambridge Scouts. The room will be open 
daily (except Saturday) from 2-5 p.m., under 
the supervision of older Scouts from a com- 
mittee of five, which has been chosen to assist 
in arranging an attractive program. Special 
books will be provided for study in the various 
requirements and in the Merit Badge subjects. 
Mr. Cummings has also consented to prepare 
a list of books suitable for Scout officials 
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which will be placed on the shelves for boys 
desiring wholesome amusement. Present 
plans contemplate ‘the establishment of a 
committee of three Scout officials which will 
be directly in charge of arrangements and wil! 
develop a program of entertainment and in- 
struction. Cambridge leaders are of the opin- 
ion that the opening of the Scout room will 
attract wide attention among Scouts and in- 
crease the usefulness of the library to them. 


Hampden. At the last town meeting it was 
voted to move the town library from its 
present quarters in the Adams house on Main 
street to the Town Hall Building. The li- 
brary now has about 4000 volumes, all housed 
in one small room, and long since outgrew 
its quarters. E. A. Day, one of Hampden’s 
citizens, has offered to furnish bookcases for 
the new location. 


Holyoke. Because of the lack of finances 
and an inadequate supply of books and peri- 
odicals, the Holyoke Public Library has an- 
nounced in a statement issued by Frank H. 
Willcox, librarian, suspension and closing of 
the children’s department on Mar. 1. Ad- 
mission is made in the announcement that 
Holyoke, by this step, will be the only com- 
munity in the entire state in which children 
are without library facilities. 


Westfield. At a special town meeting Feb. 
20, provisions of the will of the late Milton 
B. Whitney, by which Westfield was to benefit 
at the end of five years thru a bequest of 
$80,000 and accrued interest to build a library, 
to be known as the Whitney Library, to re- 
place the old Westfield Atheneum, were com- 
plied with. The meeting was attended by a 
scant score of voters. Expected opposition 
failed to develop. Mr. Whitney directed that 
three-fourths be used for a building fund 
with which to construct a Whitney Public 
Library and that the remaining one-fourth 
be used to establish a Whitney Library fund. 
In event it was found three-fourths of the 
principal and accrued interest were insuffi- 
cient to meet the cost, the town was given 
the right to take the whole or any part of 
the remaining one-quarter to use in the build- 
ing fund. He also directed that the library 
should be located on the present Atheneum 
site in Park square. The plans for the build- 
ing are to be approved by the executor of the 
will. Of the rest of his estate, one-half is 
to be put on deposit and the income is to be 
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paid to his wife during her life. Upon her 
death, the principal is to be turned over to the 
Atheneum and placed with the previous be- 
quest for a Whitney Library fund. One-half 
of this fund is then to be available for pur- 
chase of books and periodicals, and one-half 
for the ordinary running expenses of the 
Atheneum. If the town had failed to take 
advantage of the bequest within 12 years the 
fund was to have reverted to Williams Col- 
lege. 
RHODE ISLAND 

Pawtuxet. The Anthony Public Library 
was gutted by fire Jan 4, when 7000 volumes, 
valuable oil paintings, documents of local his- 
torical interest and all of the library’s fixtures 
and furniture were destroyed. The loss is 
placed at $10,000, partly covered by insurance. 
The building was a one-story brick structure, 
with a granite foundation, and was built in 
1902, at a cost of $4500. Besides the 7000 
volumes, among which were many standard 
works of reference, history, biography, travel 
and literature, there were a number of docu- 
ments, dealing with the early history of the 
village, in the library archives. A number 
of volumes given to the library from Senator 
Anthony’s collection were fortunately saved, 
Miss Myra Anthony, the librarian, having 
kept them at her home. The loss of the li- 
brary, aside from its financial aspect, comes 
as a heavy blow to the valley, as it was one 
of the few such institutions so badly needed 
here. It served people from Washington, 
Quidnick, Arctic Centre, Centreville, Cromp- 
ton and Riverpoint, as well as the people of 
Anthony. 

CONNECTICUT 

Bristol. The annual report of the Bristol 
Public Library for 1917 is prefaced by a short 
history of the library, which has just com- 
pieted its first quarter-century. Established 
Jan. 1, 1892, the library occupied rooms, or 
rather a room and a large closet, in the Ebers 
building on the site of the city building, until 
December, 1896. From that date until August, 
1906, a dwelling house which stood on the site 
now occupied by the present library building 
was the home of the library. The present 
building was occupied ten years ago—August, 
1907. While the old building was being razed 
and the new building erected, temporary quar- 
ters were found across the street. In Feb- 
ruary, 1904, a branch of the Public Library 
and a free reading room was opened at Forest- 
ville by The Sessions Clock Company. The 
corporation supplied and furnished a building 
which is better adapted for the purposes for 


which it is used than the housing provided for 
many of the public libraries in the state. Since 
that time the building has been kept up, heat 
and light furnished, newspapers and periodi- 
cals supplied and an attendant provided eight 
hours each week day by this public-spirited 
corporation. The library to-day has 35,337 
volumes on its shelves. 


Middle Atlantic 


NEW YORK 


Clifton Springs. At the annual meeting of 
the Pierce Library the matter of discontinuing 
the present annual dues of 50 cents per mem- 
ber and making the institution a free public 
library was discussed and laid on the table 
until the next meeting. With a balance of 
$553.60 in the treasury, $500 was invested in a 
Liberty bond, as an endowment fund. 


Ithaca. Mynderse Van Cleef, a practicing 
lawyer and president of the Ithaca Trust 
Company, has given to the Tompkins County 
Bar Association his large and carefully se- 
lected law library, placed in two commodious 
rooms on the second floor of a fireproof build- 
ing, with light, heat and service provided. A 
stenographer who will also act as librarian is 
in daily attendance, and the use of the hooks 
is free to all. 


Norwich. Guernsey Mem. L. N. Louise 
Ruckteshler, Ibn. (Rpt.—1916-17.) Acces- 
sions 590; withdrawals 317; total 13,525. New 
registrations 335; total 4571; population 8345. 
Circulation 42,850. Receipts $4039.32; ex- 
penditures $3085.10, including $432.63 for 
books, $150.95 for periodicals. Fourteen story 
hours held brought 1063 children together, 
after epidemics of infantile paralysis and 
minor children’s diseases had abated. War 
activities have been furthered, the county Red 
Cross campaign headquarters having been the 
library, where county and community societies 
also meet. The report is mainly statistical, 
paper conservation being practiced. 

Shortsville. For several years the King’s 
Daughters of the Shortsville Presbyterian 
Church have placed at the disposal of the 
public a circulating library, which has been 
liberally patronized and enjoyed by the resi- 
dents of this section. The organization has 
this year secured 200 volumes from the State 
Traveling Library, and placed the books in 
the reception room of the Mutual Banking 
Company in the Pratt block. A librarian is 
in charge every Saturday afternoon from 3 
until 6 
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Utica. It is probable that a bond issue will 
be asked this year to be used in fitting up 
Faxton Hall as a West Utica branch of the 
Public Library, as the use of this building for 
library purposes has been granted to the board. 
The building was erected in 1867, and has had 
no improvements and few repairs since. When 
the building was turned over to the library 
board last November it was found that the tin 
roof, which had been on the building 50 years, 
was in bad shape. A new roof has been put 
on at a cost of $460.20, which will probably be 
taken care of privately. The building is well 
located in the heart of a manufacturing dis- 
trict and has an abundance of light. The sum 
of $4300 will be needed to fit the building up 
in the condition it should be for library pur- 
poses. 

NEW JERSEY 

Glen Ridge. Mayor Henry S. Babbage, on 
behalf of the citizens of the borough, has 
accepted from Henry S. Chapman the deed 
for the new Free Public Library erected by 
Mr. Chapman at Bloomfield and Ridgewood 
avenues, at a cost of $25,000. The borough 
donated the site. 


Newark. Confronted with a shortage of 
funds and the refusal of the City Commission 
to grant an increased appropriation, the board 
of trustees of the Newark Free Public Li- 
brary has decided to close all of the branch 
libraries in the city, with the exception of the 
Business branch in Beaver street and those 
at the Cleveland and Lafayette schools. This 
action will affect the Ferry, Roseville, Spring- 
field, Clinton avenue, West Side and Vails- 
burgh branches. The library trustees sought 
an increase of about $34,000 this year, making 
the total appropriation $187,000, a sum well 
under the limit of appropriation allowed by 
law. The closing of the branches, says Mr. 
Dana in a statement to the press, “will make 
it possible for the trustees to add somewhat 
to the store of books and to the efficiency of 
the staff at the Business branch on Beaver 
street, which will undoubtedly become a larger 
distributing center for books of a general char- 
acter than it has been for several years. The 
arrangement will also enable the trustees to 
make more complete and to handle more effi- 
ciently the libraries in the Cleveland and 
Lafayette schools. For many years the library 
has sent to school rooms small collections of 
books for the use of teachers and pupils, for 
use in the room and for home reading. Of 
these school room libraries there are now 315, 
with a total of 13,000 volumes in the school 
buildings of the city. The decision to close the 
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branches will permit the library to strengthen 
this department of its work. 


Orange. The library, which had _ been 
closed since Dec. 21 because of the lack of 
fuel, reopened Mar. 13. The Orange Valley 
branch reopened the day before. 


Paterson. An exhibit of South American 
birds, insects and plants collected by Thomas 
Hallinan, an electrical engineer, has been on 
view in the Public Library’s lecture room, 
where Mr. Hallinan had it installed at his own 
expense. In one corner was a reproduction 
of a Central American jungle, with dense 
undergrowth, bright-colored birds and slug- 
gish sloths hanging from the trees, and in an- 
other a vista of a North Chili desert, with 
its dull-hued birds and animal life. Other 
exhibits were in glass-covered cases, with de- 
scriptions of natural habits so that school 
children could read. It is hoped that this 
exhibit will influence others to contribute 
natural science curios so that a permanent 
museum may be established. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Philadelphia. An oil portrait of Congress- 
man George S. Graham, former district attor- 
ney of Philadelphia, was presented to the Law 
Library in City Hall, Mar. 5, by a committee 
of the Law Association of Philadelphia. 


South Atlantic 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


Washington. The recreation room fitted up 
in the Public Library, with billiard table, writ- 
ing and reading materials, for the use of uni- 
formed men, has been discontinued. 


Washington. According to the last report 
of the Commissioner of Education, for the 
year ended June 30, 1017, the library of the 
Bureau of Education, the most extensive li- 
brary on education in the United States, now 
has approximately 150,000 bound volumes and 
pamphlets. The library’s chief function is as a 
working collection for the bureau’s specialists, 
but it is also consulted by outside educators. 
Where possible loans are made, 3009 being so 
lent in the year. The library’s information is 
made public thru the monthly Record of Cur- 
rent Educational Publications, and thru spe- 
cial printed, mimeographed or typewritten 
bibliographies. During the year 221 were pre- 
pared, making the total list available well over 
1000. The school library exhibit material, as 
well as the collection of lantern slides, was 
shown in a number of places during the year. 
A set of 40 slides was made for use in library 
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campaigns, illustrating library extension work 
with special emphasis on county libraries. 
VIRGINIA 

Richmond. Tho this city has no public 
library, interest in the topic is not allowed to 
languish. The Y. M. H. A. held a “book bene- 
fit” for its library Mar. 3, the price of admis- 
sion being one book. The volumes received 
materially increased the library’s resources. 
The association has the largest library on 
Jewish topics in Richmond and one of the 
largest in the South. It is used for reference 
by both Jew and Christian. During the eve- 
ning Alfred E. Hirschberg spoke on “Why 
Richmond needs a public library.” Superin- 
tendent George Benedict delivered the princi- 
pal speech of the evening on “The value of a 
library.” A week later Miriam S. Tyler, li- 
brarian of Rosemary Library in the John 
Marshall High School, addressed members of 
the Junior Council of Temple Beth Ahabah 
on “A public library for Richmond.” 


NORTH CAROLINA 

Chapel Hill. The annual report of Louis R. 
Wilson, librarian of the University of North 
Carolina, for the year ending Aug 14, 1917, 
showed that during the year the library did a 
great deal to aid students of the University 
and individuals and institutions in the state in 
securing desired material and information. 
Two thousand volumes were added making a 
total of 79,205 volumes for the library. In 
addition, to help build up the South American 
collection, approximately 1880 duplicate titles 
were bought from the Library of Harvard 
University. This addition, with that of the 
North Carolina collection, on which work was 
already begun, will greatly promote the use- 
fulness of the library. The cataloging and 
building up of the North Carolina collection 
was undertaken thru the interest of an alum- 
nus, and will be carried on this year under 
Mary L. Thornton, assistant librarian at the 
University of Georgia for several years. Dur- 
ing the year 34,106 books were issued from the 
desk. Debates, special reading and general 
reading caused almost every student to make 
use of the general library or one of the de- 
partment libraries. The various organizations 
of the university also drew constantly upon 
the library’s resources. In recent years a great 
effort has been made by the library to make 
itself available to the public. The library does 
this both by answering questions and loaning 
books on special subjects and by participating 
in the work of the Bureau of Extension. In 
response to requests for information, 1187 


letters were written during the year and 1360 
books and pamphlets were loaned. Visitors 
were admitted to carry on special investiga- 
tions. The income of the library amounted to 
$11,561.58. Expenditures amounted to $11,- 
195.01, including $4583.42 for salaries, $418.45 
for binding, $3107.50 for books and periodi- 
cals for endowed departments, $860.55 for 
books and periodicals for unendowed depart- 
ments, $979.19 for books and periodicals for 
the general library and $76.77 for books for 
the Summer School. In order to encourage 
students to do more general reading, open 
shelves were secured for the walls of the 
lobby and between 600 and 1000 of the best 
books in the library were placed upon them. 
Professor Norman Foerster directed this 
work and the results were very satisfactory. 
The courses of instruction in library adminis- 
tration given to students in the university and 
teachers and librarians thruout the state 
proved very beneficial. As the Summer School 
has grown, the library’s exhibits held for 
primary, grammar and high school grades and 
for the use of teachers in their professional 
equipment have been of great value in helping 
in the selection of good books. 
GEORGIA 

Brunswick. A movement is on foot to 
transfer the city’s prisoners to the county jail, 
and to have the building now being used as 
city jail converted into a gym and library 
with free bath rooms and other amusements 
for the working people of the city, especially 
the shipbuilders and the newcomers. Mayor 
J. Hunter Hopkins is anxious to have some 
place provided where they can spend their 
free time among wholesome surroudings, 
write letters, read newspapers and good 
books. Innocent games of some description 
are also one of the proposed amusements 
proposed for the new place. 


Savannah, Thru the co-operation of Wil- 
liam Minot, president of the Port Wentworth 
Terminal Corporation, the Savannah Public 
Library will be able to establish a branch at 
Port Wentworth in the near future. Five 
hundred dollars has been offered for this pur- 
pose by Mr. Minot and this sum was accepted 
by the board of managers of the library at 
its February meeting. The branch will try to 
serve all the employees of the various indus- 
tries located at Port Wentworth. It was de- 
cided at the same meeting to charge a fee of 
$1 per year to people who wish to borrow 
books and who neither live nor have their 
business in Savannah or in Chatham county. 
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East North Central 


MICHIGAN 


After voters of a township have voted to 
establish a township library their action can- 
not be rescinded, is the opinion of the attorney 
general’s department, in answer to a query 
from Almont township, Lapeer county. Some 
of the voters there who sought to be relieved 
of the township library tax started an agita- 
tion to have the question submitted to the 
electors at the spring elections. The opinion, 
written by J. Lee Pryor, is that where the 
voters have approved the plan and the library 
board has been organized there is no means 
of rescinding their action. The opinion is 
based on the fact Michigan has no statute 
which would-permit such action. 


Grand Rapids P. L. Samuel H. Ranck, Ibn. 
(Rpt.—yr. ending March 31, 1917.) Acces- 
sions 11,970; withdrawn 1019; total 171,259. 
New registration 7579; total 28,072 (popula- 
tion according to census of 1910, 112,571). 
Circulation 457,737. Income $85,073.05. Ex- 
penditures $62,718.57, including $9408.30 for 
books, $2567.23 for periodicals, $3866.13 for 
binding and $35,538.03 for salaries. The li- 
brary has begun an analysis of costs with a 
view to getting definite information of the 
cost of service for each branch of work and 
at each point in the city. This cost system 
when fully worked out will be a most valuable 
library tool. It has already demonstrated that 
to serve a patron at the West Side branch, used 
exclusively by the library, costs more than 
twice as much as the average cost for the 
same service in any school branch. 


OHIO 


Toledo. The Anna C. Mott branch of the 
Public Library was opened in January with 
about 4000 books on its shelves. The Frances 
D. Germain branch was also opened during the 
month. 

INDIANA 


Indianapolis. A business branch of the 
Public Library was opened on the main floor 
of the old library building in February, with 
Ethel Cleland, formerly in the Indiana legis- 
lative reference bureau, in charge. Two 
special features of the service given by the 
business library are the telephone service and 
the delivery station service. The Adver- 
tisers’ Club of Indianapolis co-operated with 
the library in establishing the business branch. 


Rockport. A suit to enjoin the Rockport 
library board from letting the contract for 


the erection of a building has been filed in 
court. This promises to be an interesting suit 
with several city attorneys on each side. The 
board as a whole purchased the Steitler lot 
on Main street and the citizens thought the 
matter was settled. Later a proposition was 
made to have the library on Walnut street 
near the court house. The suit now seeks to 
have the building erected on the original pur- 
chase. 


Polo. The Buffalo Township Public Li- 
brary was closed from Dec. 7 to Mar. 1 for 
lack of fuel. 


East South’ Central 
KENTUCKY 

Lexington. The Public Library has begun 
to establish auxiliary libraries in the various 
school buildings. The experiment will be tried 
first in the Junior High and Russell schools, 
and if they prove the success anticipated, will 
be extended to other schools. About 200 vol- 
umes will be placed in each school, largely 
those recommended in the course of study for 
outside reading. 


ALABAMA 

Birmingham. The Birmingham High School 
was destroyed by fire in February, and a move- 
ment was immediately started by the alumni 
to replace its library. Annie V. Lynch, one 
of the graduates, started the movement, and 
subscriptions are being received by the Bir- 
mingham News. 


West North Central 


MINNESOTA 


Buhl. Because of the delay in receiving 
materials, the opening of the Buhl Public Li- 
brary, set for Mar. 8, had to be postponed to 
a later date. The congestion of freight in 
the east held up the shipments of materials 
for the finishing of the library and also many 
of the books that were to go on the shelves. 
The building was started last fall and was to 
have been ready by Jan. 1, but delay in re- 
ceiving the material handicapped the build- 
ers. The new library is located at the Buhl 
park site, which will give the library building 
a splendid lawn, a feature lacking in most of 
the Range libraries. 


IOWA 


Iowa has been redistricted by the Iowa Li- 
brary Asociation executive board. Because 
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of the growth in numbers of public libraries 
in the state, eight districts were created in- 
stead of six. The following cities were 
designated as meeting places for the several 
districts: Manchester, Oskaloosa, Red Oak, 
Denison, Cherokee, Mason City, Muscatine, 
and Des Moines. Waterloo was chosen by 
the board as the meeting place for the state 
convention to be held in October, 1918. 


Des Moines. After two years of agitation 
of the subject, the library board has voted to 
establish a branch in Highland Park as soon 
as a suitable building can be found, and it 
will probably be opened early in April. 


Moline. A branch of the Public Library 
has been opened in the McKinley Grammar 
School. The branch is open on Wednesdays 
and Fridays from 3 o'clock until 5 o'clock, 
and on Monday evenings from 7 o'clock until 
9 o'clock. 


West South Central 


OKLAHOMA 


Bristow. Laying the corner stone of the 
new Masonic Temple of this city was con- 
ducted by the Grand Lodge of the state, 
Mar. 6. The building when completed will 
cost perhaps $30,000 and will be two stories 
and basement, 46x 140 feet, outside dimen- 
sions. The first story will be devoted to civic 
purposes, such as a public library, a rest 
room, gymnasium and several other public 
rooms. The second floor will be used en- 
tirely by the Masonic order. 


ARKANSAS 


Mrs. H. D. Tomlinson of Butler, Ark., state 
chairman of library extension, A. F. W. C., 
has requested the librarians all over the state 
to send her a history of their library and a 
picture of the building, if possible, for the 
exhibit at the G. F. W. C. biennial in Hot 
Springs. In addition to this, Mrs. Tomlin- 
son is planning to have an exhibit of an ideal 
traveling library. District presidents have 
been asked to send her the names of the dis- 
trict chairmen of library extension, in order 
that she may communicate with them con- 
cerning the work outlined for the state. 


TEXAS 
Austin. The John H. Wrenn library, a 
collection of original manuscripts and _ first 
editions dating from the pre-Shakespearian 
period, has been bought in a Chicago sale of 
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the University of Texas for $225,000. The 
money for the purchase was a gift from 
Major George W. Littlefield, of Austin, 
Texas, a member of the board of regents of 
the university. 


Mountain 
COLORADO 


Denver. lt was expected that the two new 
branches of the library, one in West Den- 
ver and one in Berkeley park, would be com- 
pleted during the month of March. 


UTAH 


A tax-supported library in every town with 
a population of 1000 or more, and a county 
library in every county seat, are ideals which 
Mary E. Downey, state library organizer, has 
set before the library-supporting citizens of 
the state. The county library idea, ii it is 
carried out, will probably require further as- 
sistance from the state legislature. A Salt 
Lake City paper of Mar. 7 prints a list of 
counties and towns where effort will be made 
to start libraries, in carrying out this pro- 
gram. In the twenty-five counties listed, only 
four are already so well supplied with libra- 
ries that no further action is needed. 


Salt Lake. The Public Library has opened 
its first deposit station at the Waterloo Phar- 
macy. The new branch is open to the public 
from 4 to 6 o'clock each Wednesday and 
Saturday. Five hundred books for both 
adults and children have been installed, with 
Josephine Devereaux in charge. While the 
branch will be permanent, its success will de- 
termine whether or not other deposit stations 
wil be inaugurated over Salt Lake. 


Pacific 


CALIFORNIA 


Pasadena. The private library of Henry 
E. Huntington, now divided between this city 
and New York, will presently be housed in 
a fine new building to be erected adjoining 
Mr. Huntington’s residence here. Myron 
Hunt, a Pasadena architect, has been chosen 
to design the building, and has made a tour 
of the country to acquaint himself with the 
details of the best library buildings. The 
building will be L-shaped, the reading room 
and bookstacks occupying one side of the 
angle, with work rooms on the other side. The 
library will probably be open for reference 
use to outside workers. 
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LIBRARY WORK 


Notes of developments in all branches of library activity, particularly as shown in current 
library literature. Material printed in this department is cumulated each year in 
the “American Library Annual.” 


CLASSIFICATION—FoR ENGINEERING LITERATURE 


In the Proceedings of the American Society 
of Civil Engineers for December, 1917 (Vol. 
XLIII, no. 10, p. 2292-2322), Dr. Charles 
Warren Hunt gives a résumé of the activities 
of the society for the past twenty-five years 
and appends to his report the proposed classi- 
fication for an engineering library compiled 
under his direction by Eleanor H. Frick and 
Esther Raymond of the library staff. 

Civil engineering is the only class which 
has been expanded in detail. Certain subjects 
have, of necessity, been classed arbitrarily, 
the principal thought being utility. For ex- 
ample, “Water Wheels” are placed under 
“Water Power” rather than under “Hydraulic 
Machinery” and “Locomotives” under “Rail- 
roads” rather than under “Steam Engines.” 

The same nine subdivisions are used as the 
first general sub-divisions under each main 
class, and may also be used with sub-divisions 
of any class. 

.o1 History 

.o2 Laws and Legislation 

.03 Statistics 

.o4 Costs and Estimates 

.os§ Contracts and Specifications 

.o6 Drawings 

.o7 Congresses 


.o8 Exhibitions 
.o9 Tests. Laboratories 


The main divisions and their principal sub- 
divisions are given below. All the classes are 
considerably expanded in the published out- 
line. 


DIVISIONS 


000 GENERAL 


Engineering Bibliographies 

o2z0 ~=©Engineering Encyclopedias 

040 Engineering Directories 

oso Engineering Societies 

o60 «Engineering Periodicals 

o70 Patents 

o8o0 Engineering in General 
Materials of Engineering 


CIVIL ENGINEERING 

Structural Engineering. Bridges. Buildings 
Surveying 

Railroads 

Street Railroads 

Highways 

Hydrology. Hydraulics. Dams 
Waterways 

Water Power. Water-Works. Irrigation. 
Drainage 

Sanitation 


MECHANICAL ENGINEERING 


Power Transmission. Millwork 
Heat Engineering 


230 


Automobiles 

Aeronautics 

Hydraulic Machinery 

Machinery for Special Purposes 
Machine Shops 

Miscellaneous Types of Power 


ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING 


Electric Measurement 
Dynamo-Electric Machinery 
Control 

Transmission 

Telephone 

Telegraph 

Lighting 

Chemical Electricity. Batteries 
Other Uses 


MINING ENGINEERING 

Prospecting. Mine Surveying 
xcavation and Working 
Drainage and Sanitation 

Transportation 

Ventilation 

Lighting. Signaling 
Electricity in Mining 

Accidents. Safety Measure 
Mining Special Kinds of Ore 


METALLURGY 


Iron and Steel 
Gold and Silver 
Copper 

Lead 

Tin 

Zinc 

Other Metals 
Assaying 


GAS ENGINEERING 
Natural Gas 
Materials 
Manufacture and Works 
Storage 
Distribution 
Utilization 
By Products 
Management 


CHEMICAL TECHNOLOGY. MANUFACTURES 
Chemicals. Dyes. Paints 

Ceramics 

Metal Manufactures. Machinery 
Lumbering. Wood Manufactures 
Paper Making 

Textiles 

Leather Manufacture. Tanning 
Foods and Beverages 

Miscellaneous Industries 


MILITARY AND NAVAL SCIENCE 
Military Science. General 
Fortifications 
Ordnance 
Naval Architecture. Shipbuilding 
Yards 
Navigation. Shipping 
Naval Science. War Vessels 
Naval Strategy and Tactics 
Naval Organization 


OTHER SUBJECTS 
Philosophy 
Religion 
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930 Sociology 

940 Philology | 

oso Natural Science 

960 Useful Arts (Other than Engineering and 
Manufactures) 

970 «6 Fine Arts 

980 Literature 

990. = History 

DicTIoNARIES—USE OF 

War terms: their pronunciation and defi- 
nition; where to find them and how to keep 
up-to-date. Mary Emogene Hazeltine. Wis. 
Lib. Bull., Jan., 1918. p. 6-11. 

With the dispatches from the front bring- 
ing into the daily news strange names of places 
and people, together with whole colonies of 
new words in military matters and methods of 
warfare, it is the librarians’ problem to meet 
this emergency. The average library has the 
three American dictionaries, the New Inter- 
national Encyclopedia, Lippincott’s Gazetteer 
and the Pronouncing Biographical Dictionary, 
and Phyfe’s “Eighteen thousand words often 
mispronounced.” Miss Hazeltine gives a list 
of words tested in these books, with surpris- 
ingly satisfactory results. The words chosen 
include place names, personal names, war 
terms, and slang. The test for slang was least 
satisfactory, but in Empey’s “Over the top” 
is a quite complete glossary of slang and mili- 
tary phrases of the war, while in Christian’s 
“Rhymes of the rookies” are brief glossaries 
of army slang and English army slang. 

For the new words Miss Hazeltine says we 
must depend on newspapers, pamphlets, and 
magazines, clipping and keeping in a scrap- 
book accessible alike to staff and public, any 
notes on pronunciation or definition of single 
words or lists of words. The Lexicographer’s 
Easy Chair in Literary Digest, Words of the 
Week in the Jndependent, and By the Way in 
The Outlook, are specially useful. 

Miss Hazeltine gives a descriptive list of 
the dictionaries she has consulted, and her 
characterization will be useful in judging the 
nature of the different volumes. 


EXHIBITS 

The Syracuse Public Library has had a 
special exhibit of its work and _ resources 
in The Post-Standard windows. It showed 
Public Library books for grown persons and 
children, photographs of the work of the li- 
brary, printed matter issued by the library, 
an illuminated and illuminating statement of 
what the library did with its money last year, 
and a map showing where the main library, its 
stations and its branches are located in the 
city. 

To add a historical color to the exhibit 
there was a likeness of Samuel J. May, 
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preacher and abolitionist, who was a library 
supporter in his day, and two or three other 
reminders of the beginnings of the library 
movement in Syracuse. 


A very interesting exhibit was held in the 
Exhibit Hall of the Syracuse Public Library 
curing the month of January. A great dis- 
play was made of pictures, books and manu- 
scripts relating to Edward Noyes Westcott and 
his book, “David Harum,” published twenty 
years ago. For several reasons the library 
thought David Harum deserving of so much 
praise and attention. The book was written 
in Syracuse and the scenes laid in and around 
this locality. But two far more important 
reasons for the holding of this exhibit were: 
first, the author’s relation with an interesting 
period in the history of the city when it was 
beginning to grow from a small to a big town; 
second, the value of the book as a piece of 
American literature. 

Many of Mr. Westcott’s contemporaries 
have stated that Mr. Westcott spent much of 
his early life in Homer and that one David 
Hannum of Homer and Mr. Westcott’s father, 
the late Dr. Amos Westcott, were intimate 
friends. This fact has led to the frequent 
question whether David Hannum, whose life 
was much the same as that of David Harum, 
was the real inspiration of the book or 
whether David Harum is a fictitious character, 
created by Mr. Westcott’s own imagination. 

Every item of the exhibit proved of great 
interest to the many thousands who attended. 
Among the articles shown were a copy of the 
original manuscript presented to the library by 
the author’s daughter, newspaper clippings 
concerning the author and his book, a scrap- 
book of newspaper clippings kept by Miss 
Violet Westcott at the time of the appearance 
of the book, and parts of the film production 
of the story. 

Numerous editions of the book were dis- 
played. There was a copy of the first edition, 
a copy of another early edition (1899), an il- 
lustrated edition of 1900, a limited edition with 
illustrations, and a Canadian edition. 

Another feature of great interest was the 
collection of photographs of Mr. Westcott, 
and the author’s autograph. The autograph 
was signed to a typewritten copy of two 
conundrums which Mr. Westcott wrote as a 
gift to Dr. James C. Carson, who presented the 
manuscript to the library. Among the por- 
traits was Mr. Westcott as a schoolboy, as a 
business man, and in middle life. 

There were many items concerning William 
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H. Crane, who acted the part of David Harum 
on the stage. There were five photographs of 
Mr. Crane as “David Harum,” a bas-relief of 
Mr. Crane as “David Harum” and Mrs. Wil- 
liam H. Crane’s own scrapbook, containing 
theater programs and critical reviews of 
“David Harum” on the stage. 

There was also a photograph of David Han- 
num, of his home in Homer, and a copy of 
Arthur T. Vance’s biographical sketch of 
David Hannum called, “The real David Ha- 
rum.” 

An exhibit of this sort ought to result in a 
lasting memorial to keep alive a memory of 
the most important mark in literature made 
by any author in this part of the country, and 
ought also to prove to all the value of pre- 
serving papers, pictures and other material 
relative to any important person or subject, 
particularly one in which their own locality is 
concerned. The best and safest way to pre- 
serve this material is to deposit it with the 
public library where it may be employed for 
the interest of all. 


LipRARIANS AND ASSISTANTS—TRAINING 


How to be a secretary. Jennie Thayer 
Schrage. Wis. L. Bull., Jan., 1918. p. 12-14. 

The success of an organization frequently 
depends upon the efficiency of its secretary, 
who often proves the most important officer 
the society possesses. A librarian is often 
called upon to be secretary of some meeting 
or organization because of her reputation for 
order, system and accuracy, and unless she 
possesses these qualities she will fail to 
make a good secretary. 

A secretary’s duties are two-fold, recording 
and corresponding. Sometimes these are per- 
formed by two different officers, but in most 
cases the duty of looking after the corre- 
spondence and the records falls upon one 
person. 

The first duty of the secretary is to keep 
the minutes of all meetings. All minutes 
should contain the time and place of meeting; 
motions made, with their originators and re- 
sults; a complete record of all business trans- 
acted, with the signature of the secretary. 
To avoid errors they should be kept on some 
sheet of paper during the meeting, rewritten 
in their permanent form immediately after 
the meeting, and copied into the record book 
after they have been read to and approved by 
the members at the next session, 

If resolutions of thanks have been passed 
during a meeting, the secretary should write 
the necessary notes to the persons concerned 
immediately after the meeting. 


If new officers or committees have been ap- 
pointed, the secretary should inform them of 
their duties. 

As often as the constitution of the organ- 
ization calls for it, she should make a report 
covering all the meetings for the period in- 
cluded, giving number of meetings, attend- 
ance, important business transacted, additions 
to the membership and resignations, and some 
account of the work accomplished in that 
period of time. This report enables an out- 
sider to judge of the progress of the organiza- 
tion. If this report is to be printed, she at- 
tends to its printing. 

The secretary issues notices of meetings, 
which in a small organization are written or 
telephoned and in a larger body are put in a 
newspaper. In a state organization, notices 
must be mailed long before the convention is 
held in order to get the members ready. A 
good reminder in the case of frequent meet- 
ings is a calendar marked with the date of 
meetings and date on which they are to take 
place. 

Together with these notices she should sena 
the programs. If programs are delayed in 
being sent out early enough because of trouble 
in securing certain speakers, the convention 
call should go out about a month before the 
meeting and should contain the time, place 
and plans for the program. The program can 
be mailed later. The secretary should pre- 
serve a copy of all programs, clippings or 
newspaper write-ups, letters received and sent 
out. 

After a meeting of a statte library associa- 
tion a typewritten report including a résumé 
of everything in the program of interest to 
librarians should be sent to the Lrprary jour- 
NAL, Public Libraries and the State Library 
Bulletin for inclusion in the current issue. 
Whenever possible papers read at meetings 
should be obtained for publication and preser- 
vation in the records. 

If changes in the constitution are made, 
they should be recorded immediately. 

For future reference reports of officers or 
committees should be placed in the files im- 
mediately after having been read to the or- 
ganization. They should be placed together 
with all the material relating to the meeting 
at which the report was read. 

Should a librarian be chosen secretary of 
her Library Board, she must notify the mem- 
bers a day or two before each meeting and 
prepare whatever matters are to be brought 
up, «. ¢., plan the routine of the meeting. 

Another important part of the secretary's 
work is keeping an up-to-date membership 
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roll. The easiest way to keep this roll is using 
a card index where changes and additions can 
easily be noted. In the case of a new mem- 
ber, it is up to the secretary to send him a 
few personal words urging him to attend some 
important meeting. Perhaps in this way the 
secretary can gain the friendship and loyalty 
of a new person to the organization. 

A secretary will find it of great benefit to 
her to read Roberts’ Rules of Order, especially 
that section devoted to her duties. 

lf everything is observed and done by the 
secretary with minute care to the time of the 
election of her successor, there will be no dif- 
ficulty on the part of the new officer in taking 
up her new job where it had been left off 
by her predecessor. 


LocAL HISTORY COLLECTIONS 

Historical preparedness. Dr. Solon J. Buck. 
Minn. P. L. Comm. L. Notes and News, Dec.. 
1917. p. 109-112. 

The average person usually thinks of his- 
tory as something dealing with the past, and 
fails tg connect the history of the past with 
the history of the present. It is now fairly 
well recognized that one of the principal func- 
tions of history is to enable us to understand 
the present and see the reasons for the exist- 
ence of certain conditions. Many have felt 
the history of local communities too unim- 
portant a thing to be worthy of consideration. 
On the contrary, it is important, for a com- 
munity is part of the whole country and 
citizens often wish to secure an account of 
the work of a certain section in the making 
of history. Teachers are now beginning to 
realize this and are commencing to lay great- 
er emphasis on the importance of local his- 
tory. 

Most people show considerable interest in 
anything connected with the American Revo- 
lution or the Civil War, as letters, newspapers 
and relics, and similar material of the present 
day will hold a like interest for future gen- 
erations. Usually one thinks of the history of 
war as having to do principally with military 
matters, but we are now beginning to realize 
that every phase of the life of every com- 
munity is affected by the nation being at war. 

Present times which are so full of stress 
offer unusual opportunities for the collection 
of local war material, and for this reason 
librarians now find the collection of this mat- 
ter for future reference their principal con- 
sideration. 

The most important class of material for 
this local history is the newspaper and it is 
essential that public libraries preserve com- 
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plete files of all newspapers published in the 
community. Some libraries wishing to pre- 
serve this material have adopted the policy of 
clipping pertinent items trom the newspapers 
and placing them in envelopes or scrapbooks. 
This enables one to classify the material and 
have it ready for reference, but unless com- 
plete copies of papers are also kept this is not 
recommended. A better device is the prepara- 
tion of a classified card index to the signifi- 
cant matter in the papers relating to local par- 
ticipation in the war. The Minnesota His- 
torical Society started this sort of an index 
soon after the war began. Files of all the 
papers from April to August were examined 
and everything of importance relating to the 
state’s connection with the war was noted on 
these cards. From August Ist on, the index- 
ing has been confined to a liberal selection of 
papers representative of other localities and 
different political, social, economic and re- 
ligious interests. The point of view of the 
society would be different in compiling an 
index for its own local library, thereby doing 
away with the duplication of its work. 

A collection of handbills, posters, pro- 
grams and photographs for the benefit of the 
historian and exhibition purposes should be 
preserved. Some of this will probably dis- 
appear and the remainder of the collection 
will seem as interesting as similar items of 
bygone periods. 

Manuscript records should also be pre- 
served. Many organizations engaged in some 
war activities have been formed and practi- 
cally all of them keep some records as min- 
utes of proceedings, reports and correspond- 
ence files. Much of this material finds its 
way into the library as soon as it ceases to 
be of current use. Similar organizations ex- 
isted during the Civil War, but little is known 
about their activities as most of their records 
have disappeared. Another interesting form 
of manuscript material consists of letters from 
soldiers to the people at home, and likewise 
letters written from the homes to the soldiers. 
This helps one to obtain some knowledge of 
army conditions and conditions in particular 
localities. It is difficult to get this material, 
but upon agreement that it will not be made 
accessible for a certain length of time, with- 
out the consent of the depositor, the difficulty 
is often removed. 

The care of the ephemeral and manuscript 
material is an important problem. Such as is 
not wanted for the present but may be at 
some future time should be packed away for 
selection and arrangement at some later time. 
The rest should be roughly classified, dated 
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and filed in manila folders, which should be 
kept in vertical files or “transfer” boxes. Each 
collection of correspondence should be ar- 
ranged chronologically, and individual manu- 
scripts according to subjects, but the mixing 
of printed and manuscript matter is not ad- 
visable. Flat or vertical filing with as little 
folding as possible is the best method. 

There are several ways of collecting this 
war material. Publicity is an important 
factor. Then, too, the librarian should lay 
aside anything which may prove of any fu- 
ture value. A program where one is avail- 
able should be saved every time a member of 
the staff attends a meeting, and similarly with 
posters and handbills. The last method and 
one of greater importance than the foregoing 
ones is to come in contact with men connected 
with newspaper offices. From them material, 
such as communications, letters from soldiers, 
photographs and literature can be obtained 
with more ease than when applying to some 
individual. 


NEWSPAPER LIBRARIES 

In Syracuse, N. Y., the Post-Standard Li- 
brary added 100 books of reference and 127 
books of fiction last year. In connection with 
the complete card index of local stories run- 
ning in the daily and Sunday editions, there 
has been added the war and military division. 
This comprises a complete record of war and 
military affairs, names of all enlisted men going 
from Central New York, National Guard and 
conscripted men. In the picture morgue 
there have been added several hundred pho- 
tographs and engravings of prominent men, 
women, places and buildings in United States 
and Europe. The books in the loan division 
are circulated continually among the staff. 

The Syracuse Journal, now in a new build- 
ing, also has a library on its second floor. 
Its most important feature is the file of the 
Journal, which is almost complete for the 75 
years of its existence. The rest of the books 
are chiefly works of reference, while the cuts 
and mats used in the paper are also cared for 
here. 


OVERDUE BOOK WEEK 

On Oct. 1 the Newark Public Library, as 
a war economy measure, discontinued the 
sending of reminders and fine notices. 

The public is learning the idea, but 
bad weather and the closing of branches 
made it difficult to return books. Hence 
“Overdue Book Week,” January 30 to Feb- 
ruary 6, and later extended to February 16, 
was devised to recover overdue books. 
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Colored circulars informing the public of this 
“Overdue Book Week” were distributed 
freely. 

No fines were charged on any overdue books 
returned within this period. This saved the 
public and the library money. For, as the 
circular pointed out, contrary to the belief 
that the careless book borrower who pays 
fines helps support the library, the library 
finds it costs much more to find and get back 
the books that careless borrowers keep over- 
time than all the fines the library gets. 


OVERDUE BOOKS 

The Kansas City Public Library uses a 
library-made card to get overdue books back 
to the library. The message is typewritten or 
mimeographed on a plain manila card, which 
must not be of regular postal card size nor 
called a postal card. It reads as follows: 


Library Regulations—I 
KANSAS CITY PUBLIC LIBRARY 
To Library Patrons: 

Your attention is called to the following important 
rule, enacted by the Board of Education: 

“The borrower shall be subject to a penalty of 
two cents a day for any book kept overtime, and no 
volume may be drawn until such penalty shall have 
been paid.” 

Errors in charging books will be corrected if cards 
are sent to the library. Cards will be returned. Have 
you an overdue book? [Or, Is your book overdue?] 

Kansas City Pusiic Liprary. 

In his memorandum sent with the card 
Librarian Wright says: “This has been tried, 
and is working well. Saves one cent postage, 
less cost of blank card; gets book back; saves 


time.” 


The Library of Congress has just issued a 
“Guide to the cataloguing of periodicals,” pre- 
pared by Mary Wilson MacNair. While in- 
tended primarily for the Library of Congress 
staff, the pamphlet forms a welcome manual 
for all who are concerned with the recording 
of periodical literature. 

As T. Franklin Currier of the Harvard Col- 
lege Library writes: “It is concise, well 
planned, clearly expressed and covers in a 
thoro-going fashion the various points that 
arise to trouble the bibliographer and cata- 
loger. Aside from the long established and 
uncomfortable rule of entering a periodical 
under its latest title the only chance for criti- 
cism seems to be rule 22; all of the collections 
mentioned under this rule would be better 
entered under their titles with added entries 
from the names of the magazines. 

“As to the general principle of entering 
periodicals whose names have changed under 
the latest title, this practice forces the library 
to reprint the whole entry with each successive 
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change. Will the Library of Congress do it? 
A much simpler method for both cataloger and 
uninitiated searcher is to make the earliest 
name the main entry and add to this the suc- 
cessive changes of title, one by one, as they 
arise. Each new title must naturally have its own 
entry with a note referring to the earliest 
name for the complete history, and for con- 
venience a statement as to the date when the 
entire set begins. ae 
“This method saves constant reprinting or 
retyping and frees the cataloger from the 
embarrassment, sometimes startling, of re- 
cording a periodical title as existing several 
years before the fact, as in the third example 


on page 20.” 


STAFF MEETINGS 

At the January (1918) meeting of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia Library Association, certain 
innovations in the conduct of the meeting 
were introduced. 

Mr. Houghton reported as chairman of the 
program committee the adoption of an order 
of business which was to include besides the 
speaker of the evening a short talk on new 
organizations in the District of Columbia, 
such as the Food Administration, Council of 
National Defense, etc., two ten-minute book 
reviews and a series of questions asked and 
answered by members of the association. Mr. 
Houghton particularly emphasized the last 
item as having in it the possibility of making 
the association of practical value to the mem- 
bers, it being the hope of the program com- 
mittee that the association might become a 
clearing house for all sorts of library infor- 
mation. Questions are to be sent to the sec- 
retary of the association and by her sent out 
with the announcement of meetings so that 
members may be prepared with answers. 

The following questions which had been 
submitted to the association were read by the 
president: Is there any index to the Com- 
merce reports, other than the Government's 
skeleton index. Ans. The Standard Daily 
Trade Service, published by the Standard 
Statistics, New York City, which indexes the 
Commerce reports of the previous day. 
Cumulates every three months and is anno- 
tated. 2. Is there a good list of trade direct- 
ories available? Ans. Lists of directories have 
been compiled by the Librarians of the De- 
partment of Agriculture, the Department of 
Commerce and the Federal Trade Commission. 
3. Is the list of house organs (magazines is- 
sued by business firms) published in Printers’ 
Ink in 1916 the latest and best published? 
Ans. A list was published in Postage for 
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August, 1917. The Food Administration, 
Trade and Technical Press Section, has a list 
of nearly 800 to which their weekly bulletin 
goes; this is of course not published. 4. Is 
there available for a library that cannot pur- 
chase books such as “Ayer’s newspaper an- 
nual” an up-to-date list of technical and trade 
papers? Ans. Advertising and Selling maga- 
zine publishes such a list every year and a 
separate list of farm papers. Mahin’s “Ad- 
vertising data book,” N. Y., 1016, contains 
such a list. 


STANDARDIZATION OF LIBRARIES 


Concerning standard library service. Lucy 
L. Morgan. Mich. L. Bull., Sept.-Oct., 1917. 
p. 82-84. 

In the library world of to-day standardiza- 
tion or uniformity is one of the most impor- 
tant subjects. Without uniformity there is no 
definite basis for the library laws and legis- 
lation necessary to put library work on such a 
footing as to receive the recognition and com- 
pensation oi an effective public service. Effi- 
ciency is the aim of the public library, and in 
order to receive a rating for its efficiency 
some standard must be established below 
which good library work must not fall. It is 
up to the librarians themselves to find this 
standard and bring about the legislation neces- 
sary for proper public service. 

To consider the question of standardization 
of library service, standardization of libra- 
ries must be considered. There is a nation- 
wide tendency among libraries to be individ- 
ualistic. It is a wrong tendency, for uniform 
action on their part is a most desirable thing. 
The growth of libraries has been such that 
standardization must come and not until then 
will library work develop uniformly. 

There are several questions which may be 
considered in setting a library standard. Hav- 
ing been given a certain population and cer- 
tain taxable property, what should be the in- 
come of the library; the circulation of books 
in relation to the number of volumes; the 
circulation in relation to the income; the num- 
ber of readers in relation to the population; 
the hours the library should be open; the num- 
ber of people on the staff; the extent of their 
education and training; the extent of special 
forms of work to be undertaken? 

With this as a model, the standard efficiency 
of libraries could be charted by classes, and 
against this model the individual library could 
be measured. This would show where the li- 
brary fell below the standard requirements for 
its class. 

At present the A. L. A. committee on stand- 
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ardization is working on this problem, and as 
soon as their recommendations have taken 
definite form it would be well to fall in line 
with them. Undoubtedly many libraries would 
then find themselves far above their minimum 
class rating, and the others would have a 
clearer idea of just what service the libraries 
should give to their public. 

As for standardization of librarians, the 
tide in that direction has already set in. Li- 
braries are frequently facing inclusion in a 
civil service system, sometimes as the result of 
a general civil service law in cities of a cer- 
tain class. Experience has shown that where 
civil service has been extended to assistants 
in public libraries the results have been detri- 
mental to library efficiency. Experience, tact, 
personality and initiative mean as much as 
technical knowledge. 

Certification of librarians has been pro- 
posed as likely to result in better library serv- 
ice than civil service. Several states have 
already taken steps towards certification. In 
California the county librarians have always 
been certified by a board of examiners. The 
New York Library Association’s committee on 
the “merit system in libraries” puts all ap- 
pointments on a basis of probation, with a 
certificate to come when it is earned. 

Since certification of librarians is a desir- 
able thing, the question of how to test the 
competency of librarians arises. A uniform 
standard of competency is undesirable because 
a person may be incompetent in one thing and 
competent in another. 

The standardization of librarians will help 
to solve such important questions as the kind 
of test for librarians, the qualifications for en- 
trance to library service, the preparation for 
this service and the special training of each 
librarian. 

Large budgets, more pay, shorter hours and 
longer vacations are but a few things which 
are of vital importance to public library 
development. In most cases these have long 
been deserved but have been unprocurable be- 
cause of the lack of uniform equipment in 
libraries. 


TRAVELING LIBRARIES \\ 
The progress of traveling libraries in Baroda 
during the last six years has been remarkable, 
according to a report in the Library Miscel- 
lany. Beginning with a stock of 83 boxes and 
2400 books, the traveling library branch at 
present possesses 444 boxes and 13,950 books. 
In the first year 90 boxes were sent out to 49 
centers, and they circulated 7000 books among 
2574 readers. In the fourth year 354 boxes 
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were sent to 302 centers, which distributed 
15,303 books among 7556 readers. During the 
fifth and sixth years, i. ¢., during 1914-15 and 
1915-16, the work of reorganizing the whole 
scheme was undertaken and for this purpose 
boxes and books were called back to the cen- 
ter for six months; therefore during these 
two years circulation went down. The average 
expenditure per year on this scheme is about 
Rs. 3000, and during the last six years the 
Baroda State has spent on these traveling 
libraries Rs. 16568-4-1 in the following man- 
ner: Rs. 11,413-7-4 on books, Rs. 2463-12-09 
on boxes and Rs. 2691 on maintenance charges. 

The boxes sent out are of two sizes, holding 
15 and 30 books, and the collections are both 
“fixed” and “open-shelf,” the latter being made 
up anew for each trip. Special collections are 
arranged for women and children, for farmers 
and artisans, for teachers and school boys, 
and for those speaking other than the Gujarati 
language. The collections may be kept for 
three months, after which they must be re- 
turned to the Main Library for an overhauling 
before being sent to another town. 


Bibliograpbical Wotes 


The San Francisco Public Library has pub- 
lished again its annual cumulation of addi- 
tions to the library as recorded in its Month- 
ly Bulletin. 


The list of books suggested by the Grand 
Rapids Public Library for a “better home” 
library was printed in the library’s Bulletin 
for December. 


The technology division of the Cleveland 
Public Library has finished its list on sub- 
ways, begun last spring. It is not exhaustive, 
but comprises about 300 classified entries, pre- 
pared in a 36-page mimeographed list. 


Photographs dealing with the British opera- 
tions in the war may be secured by libraries 
at cost price (15 cents each) from the Brit- 
ish Pictorial Service, 511 Fifth avenue, New 
York, of which Geoffry Butler is manager. 


In volume X of “Islandica,” an annual re- 
lating to Iceland published by Cornell Univer- 
sity Library. Halldér Hermannsson has edited 
Gisli Oddsson’s “Annalium in Islandia Far- 
rago” and “De mirabilibus Islandiae,” manu- 
scripts of the early seventeenth century. 


A very useful pamphlet on “Removal of 
stains from clothing and other textiles,” pre- 
pared by Harold L. Lang and Anna H. Whit- 
telsey of the staff of the Home Economics 
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Office, has been issued by the United States 
Department of Agriculture. 

The January issue of Special Libraries is 
devoted to women and war-time problems, 
and contains much excellent material, includ- 
ing a list of the war emergency courses of- 
fered by colleges in different parts of the 
country, and a bibliography of the war-time 
occupations and employment of women. 

A new directory of periodicals is now being 
compiled by The Editor, which for years has 
issued annually “roor places to sell manu- 
scripts.” To the statements of editorial re- 
quirements formerly included, will be added 
statements of circulation, cost of advertising, 
size of page, etc. 

The library of the Tempe Normal School 
of Arizona has recently compiled a list of 
about 200 books suitable for a school library. 
The list is based on the course of study in 
the school and attempts to provide books for 
every grade up to the high school. In choos- 
ing editions the matter of clear type and suf- 
ficient leading have been specially considered. 

“Emergency training in shipbuilding” is the 
title of the third bulletin issued by the Fed- 
eral Board for Vocational Training at Wash- 
ington. It embodies the results of a survey 
of occupations in the shipbuilding field and 
attempts to point out how public and private 
schools in or near places where shipbuilding 
is carried on may, thru evening or part-time 
classes, help in training men for employment 
at the yards. 

A list of Syracuse authors past and present, 
about two hundred and seventy-five in all, is 
printed in Syracuse Libraries for December. 
This list does not include the names of Syra- 
cuse University men, as these were published 
net long ago by the university itself. The 
Syracuse Public Library is also inaugurating 
a series of “citizenship leaflets,” of which the 
first two tell “How Syracuse is governed,” 
and “Some books for voters.” 


Emergency Fleet News is a new weekly 


published by the United States Shipping 
Board Emergency Fleet Corporation (1319 F 
Street, N. W., Washington, D. C.) as a 
medium for co-ordinating the work of the 
various divisions and departments. The first 
issue is dated Feb. 28. The corporation, 
which is housed in twelve buildings in Wash- 
ington, has about 2000 employes, and has 
supervision of 147 shipyards which require at 
present no less than 200,000 men. 


In his book on the life of Cardinal Ximenes, 
one of the makers of modern Spain, James 
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P. R. Lyell has included an account of the 
Complutensian Polyglot Bible, the cardinal’s 
magnum opus. This material, as well as the 
census of existing copies printed in appen- 
dix A, and the bibliography and handlist of 
works issued under the direction of Cardinal 
Ximenes, has not hitherto been accessible to 
English readers in detailed and connected 
form. The book is published by Grafton. 


The Committee on Public Information, 10 
Jackson Place, Washington, D. C., has issued 
and will issue during the coming year, a 
series of booklets bearing upon the War and 
America’s part in it, as the first step of a 
campaign to secure the aid of the educational 
forces of the country in the promotion of a 
clear and intelligent understanding of the 
war. It is planned to put a copy of each 
booklet into every school, and every library 
should also make special effort to secure the 
complete series. 


In J. Byron Deacon’s little book on “Disas- 
ters,” whose proof sheets were fortunately 
ready on the very day of the Halifax disaster, 
the Russell Sage Foundation has published a 
compact and at the same time comprehensive 
account of the experiences of the American 
Red Cross in disaster relief, which everv li- 
brary should own. The book states clearly 
the procedures which, if taken promptly after 
disaster, can greatly reduce loss and suffering, 
and also indicates the measures of prepared- 
ness which are also possible. 


A new series of leaflets has been started 
thru the joint action of the Department of 
Agriculture and the Food Administration, 
giving practical advice in very simple lan- 
guage on how to use the foods the govern- 
ment asks us to eat so that economical, ap- 
petizing, and welbkbalanced meals may be 
prepared. Recipes sufficient for a family of 
five are included. Titles of some of the leaf- 
lets are Start the day right with a good 
breakfast; Do you know corn meal?; A 
whole dinner in one dish; Make a little meat 
go a long way. 


A primer on shipbuilding, called “Ship- 
building for beginners,” prepared to instruct 
the volunteer shipbuilders from inland com- 
munities in the mysteries of the technical 
terms common to the seafaring man, has been 
written by A. W. Carmichael, assistant naval 
instructor, U. S. N., and may be secured from 
the Industrial Service Department of the 
Emergency Fleet Corporation in Washington. 


The Manitowoc Ship Building Company at 
Manitowoc, Wis., publishes a little house 
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organ called the Service Club Bulletin, the 
first number being issued in February. 

In the “Guide to the law and legal litera- 
ture of Argentina, Brazil and Chile,” by Ed- 
win M. Borchard, the Library of Congress 
has published the fourth volume in its series 
of guides to foreign law. Dr. Borchard was 
the library’s law librarian from Ig1I to 1916, 
and the work is the result of studies made 
in the foreign law collections of the Library of 
Congress and also in the countries named. 

The St. Paul Public Library has just pub- 
lished a selected list of its books on retail 
merchandising. It is a six-page folder num- 
bering 60 titles, and incluces books on de- 
partment store work, business finance, ac- 
counting, credits and collections, advertising, 
show cards, window trimming and display 
fixtures. It is the third of a series, the first 
of which was on advertising, the second on 
office work. 

A number of publications of the City of 
New York are distributed by the Municipal 
Reference Library, and they are described in 
a circular entitled “Monographs and reports 
on municipal problems: some recent reports 
of exceptional interest published by the City 
of New York,” a copy of which may be had 
for the asking. Among the titles listed are: 
The building code; Basic quantity food tables ; 
Monograph on infantile paralysis; Hall of 
Records power plant; City manager plan for 
New York City; Reports of Mayor’s Commit- 
tee on Taxation; Reports of Mayor’s Commit- 
tee on Unemployment. 

The Russell Sage Foundation, thru its pub- 
lication department, has been sending out to 
libraries all over the country a circular letter 
embodying “three wishes,” urging librarians 
to take fuller advantage of the valuable 
reference service furnished free by the 
foundation and to seek regular information 
on new publications. The foundation is al- 
ready helping many libraries in the selection 
of their books on social subjects, and its own 
publications, always issued at a price much 
below cost, are very valuable contributions 
on the many questions relating to social 
betterment. 

A pamphlet of 28 pages has been prepared 
by Theodore Wesley Koch and printed by 
Dent on “The University of Louvain and its 
library.” Mr. Koch has sketched the history 
of the university from its foundation in 1425, 
putting special emphasis on the library and 
its treasures and making the account of the 
destruction of the library as brief as possible. 
A number of illustrations are given, showing 
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the library both before and after the inva- 
sion, and the pamphlet is issued, as Mr. Koch 
states in his preface, “in the hope of inter- 
esting a wider circle of booklovers (especially 
in the United States) in the upbuilding of a 
new library for the university.” 

A very interesting chart has been compiled 
for the Committee on Public Information, 
showing the general organization of the 
Executive branch of our national govern- 
ment. The Executive is placed in the center, 
surrounded by the ten departments and the 
Council of National Defense, and each of 
these is subdivided again into its numerous 
component parts. Independent but closely 
co-operating institutions such as the Library 
of Congress, American Red Cross, Govern- 
ment Printing Office, Pan-American Union, 
National Academy of Sciences, National Re- 
search Council and United States Botanic 
Garden, are placed in scrolls immediately out- 
side. 


The Pasadena Library and Civic Magazine 
is now in its second year. It is an enlarge- 
ment of the Bulletin formerly published by 
the library, and has been broadened to note 
important civic as well as library activities, its 
aim being to give proper publicity to the Li- 
brary, and bring the library and the business 
people in closer touch. The magazine is 
printed on the Municipal press, and thru the 
Board of Trade and a number of stores, as 
well as thru the Library, it is widely but not 
indiscriminately distributed free of charge. 
There is also a large mailing list. The Maga- 
sine is edited by Mrs. G. Packard DuBois, 
who is also extension worker for the library 
and in charge of the school libraries. 


A useful classified and annotated selective 
list of French books has been prepared by 
Brentano’s under the title “Suggestions for 
forming a library of French books.” For the 
sake of keeping the list within a reasonable 
number of pages, the classic writers of the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries have 
been excluded, as have been all works on 
science and technology. As the catalog is 
arranged, the material is grouped under the 
following headings: Literature (prose, po- 
etry, drama, and a few younger writers), 
History of France, Geography and natural 
beauty, Art in France, and Dictionaries, 
grammars, study of the language. A short 
note at the beginning of each section gives a 
few details of arrangement, and the list of 
each author’s works is followed by a brief 
estimate of their character and the author’s 
standing. 
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An excellent series of “Lessons in com- 
munity and national life” is being issued by 
the Bureau of Education of the Department 
of the Interior, in co-operation with the Food 
Administration. The lessons are issued 
monthly, under the editorial supervision of 
Charles H. Judd, director of the School of 
Education of the University of Chicago, and 
Leon C. Marshall, dean of the School of Com- 
merce and Administration in the same uni- 
versity. The lessons are prepared in three 
sections: A, for the upper classes of high 
schools; B, for the upper grades of elemen- 
tary schools and the first class of high 
schools; and C, for intermediate grades of 
elementary schools. Each section contains 
three or four lessons, and eight numbers of 
each section will be issued. Single copies are 
5 cents each, and special rates are made for 
purchases in quantity. 


The publication of the Minutes of the Com- 
mon Council of the City of New York, 1784- 
1831, is announced. Editorial work on these 
minutes has been going on for over a year, 
under the supervision of a special committee 
whose chairman is Victor Hugo Paltsits, of 
the New York Public Library, and whose sec- 
retary is Dr. C. C. Williamson of the Muni- 
cipal Reference Library. The completed work 
will probably require twenty octavo volumes 
of 800 pages each. Ten volumes are now 
ready for delivery and it is expected that the 
entire work will be completed by the middle 
of 1918, with the exception of an index, now 
in course of preparation, to be published in 
one or two volumes as soon as possible. These 
volumes are printed on the purest rag paper 
obtainable, and bound in stout library buck- 
ram. No copies will be available for free dis- 
tribution, but the set will be sold for much 
less than the cost of printing. 


The National Child Labor Committee has 
published “Child welfare in Oklahoma,” the 
report of an investigation conducted under 
the direction of Dr. Edward N. Clopper for 
the University of Oklahoma. Its importance 
lies in the fact that Oklahoma is the first state 
to appreciate the advantage of preceding legis- 
lative action by thoro state-wide inquiry, so 
that its measures for the protection of chil- 
dren may not be spasmodic and unrelated. 
Following Dr. Clopper’s introduction, the 
other chapters are on “Public health work” 
and “Recreation,” by Gertrude H. Folks; 
“Education” by Elizabeth Howe Bliss; “Child 
labor” by Lewis W. Hine; “Agriculture” by 
Charles E. Gibbons; “Juvenile courts and pro- 
bation,” “Institutional care of children” and 
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“Home finding,’ by Mabel Brown Ellis; 
“Poor relief,” by Eva Joffe; and “Parentage, 
property, and general protection,” and “Ad- 
ministration,” by W. H. Swiit. 


At the Institute meeting in Atlantic City 
Dr. Wilson of Clark University spoke in 
strong endorsement of the “Collection Hori- 
zon” of books on the treatment of wounds 
and of new diseases due to the war. The 
books are published by Masson et Cie., 120 
Boulevard Saint-Germain, Paris, and are 
promptly translated and issued in England by 
the University of London Press. The French 
edition sells in this country at 5 francs each, 
and the English mostly at 6/. Seven of these 
books were reviewed in the London Times 
literary supplement for Jan. 18, their titles 
being: Hysteria, or Pithiatism; After-effects 
of wounds of the bones and joints; Treat- 
ment of infected wounds; The psychoneuroses 
of war; Syphilis and the army; Typhoid 
fevers and paratyphoid fevers; and Dysten- 
teries, cholera and exanthematic typhus. In 
October, 1917, twenty-one titles had already 
been issued in the French edition, and eight 
more were in preparation. 


There is to be published a Library of 
Moral Education Literature of which Presi- 
dent Charles McKenny of the Michigan State 
Normal College, Ypsilanti, will be the di- 
rector, and Professor H. L. Latham of Ad- 
rian College, Michigan, editor-in-chief. This 
Donor’s Library on Character Education will 
be composed of several volumes of extracts 
from writers on education who have con- 
tributed in books, pamphlets and articles to 
the best opinion as to methods of educating 
the character of children and youth. It will 
be published at the expense of the business 
man who has offered the $5000 prize for the 
best children’s code of morals, and who is 
providing the award of $20,000 for the inter- 
state character education methods research. 
The aim is to evolve improved plans for char- 
acter education in public schools. One li- 
brary will go as a gift to each state group of 
collaborators for use during the research 
year, and at the completion of the research 
each state group will turn the library over to 
the state superintendent’s office for general 
circulation among the teachers of the state. 
A few copies will be offered for sale to edu- 
cational libraries. 


An extended critical bibliography of pub- 
lications relating to the war is printed as a 


war supplement to the 
Magazine for March. 
by George Matthew 


History Teacher's 
The list was prepared 
Dutcher, professor of 
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history in Wesleyan University, in co-opera- 
tion with the National Board for Historical 
Service. As far as possible the compiler has 
made his notes directly from the books con- 
cerned. The list proposes to include books 
on the causes, problems, and issues of the 
war, the question of war and peace, and on 
the several countries involved. It omits, with 
a few exceptions, periodicals and periodical 
articles; pamphlets; official publications; tech- 
nical or specialized works; memoirs, diaries, 
etc.; histories of the war, unless valuable for 
material other than military; poetry, literary 
appreciations, and philosophical speculations. 
Only a few books of unusual interest pub- 
lished prior to 1914 are included, and none 
issued since November, 1917. The bibliog- 
raphy contains. about 600 titles, of which 133 
are marked with a single star and 24 with 
double asterisk. The latter group (listed at 
$37.80) is recommended for small libraries, 
and the two selected groups (valued together 
at $333.40) for good larger libraries. 


RECENT BOOKS ON LIBRARY 
ECONOMY 
American Liprary SERVICE 
Koch, Theodore Wesley. War service of the 
American Library Association. Library of Con- 
gress, A. L. A. War Service. 32 p. 
Louvain University Lrarary 
Koch, Theodore Wesley. The University of 
Louvain and its library. London: J. M. Dent & 
Sons, Ltd., 1917. 28 p. 


RECENT BIBLIOGRAPHIES 
FOR SPECIAL CLASSES 
CHILDREN 


Whiteman, Edna, comp. Stories to tell to chil- 
dren; a selected list with stories and poems for 
holiday programs. 2. ed. Carnegie Library of 
Pittsburgh. 72 p. 

DRarTED MEN 

Dixon, Vera M., comp. Books for drafted men. 
Ames, Iowa: Iowa State College Library, 1917. 
It p. 

YOUNG PEOPLE 

Books for young peagte. Bull. of the Carnegie 

Lib. of San Antonio, Nov., 1917. 23 Pp. 
ADIRONDACK MOUNTAINS 

Miller, William John. The Adirondack Moun- 
tains. University of the State of New York, 1917. 
4p. bibl. O. gsc. (N. Y. State Mus. Bull. 193.) 

ADVERTISING 

Advertising; a selected list of books in the St. 

Paul Public Library. p. D. 
AEROPLANES 

Brooklyn Public Library. Airplane building; de- 
sign and construction, the motor, automobile me- 
chanism, boat building, carpentry, joinery, wood- 
work, machine-shop practice, blacksmithing, copper- 
smithing, oxy-acetylene welding, painting and var- 
nishing. Jan., 1918. 16 p. S. 


SUBJECT BIBLIOGRAPHIES 
AMERICANA 
Americana; a catalogue of rare and choice books 
and broadsides relating to America; including im- 
portant works on Canada, the Constitution, early 
exploration, Benjamin Franklin, Indians. ... . 
New York: Robert H. Dodd, 1917. 64 p. (Nov., 
1917, no. 24.) 
Americana [collection of books and pometiee 
relating to the colonial and revolutionary peri 
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of American history]. New York: Heartman’s. 
24 p. (Heartman’s auction, no. 71. 273 items.) 
Catalogue of a collection of Americana; including 
Alaska, American Revolution, author’s biography, 
California, Civil War. . . New York: Thoms & 
Eron, 50 John St. 40 p. (779 items.) 
Heartman, Charles F., comp. Americana; in- 
cluding Revolutionary documents. ... 21 p. QO. 
(Heartman’s auction no. 70. 248 items.) 
Art, JAPANESE 
Allen, Maude Rex. su art motives. Mc- 
Clurg, 1917. 13 p. bibl 
Art, PEASANT 
Peasant art. Carnegie Lib. of Pittsburgh, Mo. 
Bull., Dec., 1917. p. 792-799. 


Art 

New York [City]. Metropolitan Museum of 
Art. Handbook of the classical collection; by 
Gisela M. A. Richter. [The museum, 82d St. and 
Fifth Ave.], 1917. 15 p. bibl. O. pap. so c. 

ASSYRIA 

Pratt, Ida A., comp. Assyria and Babylonia; a 
list of references in the New York Public Library 
Part II. Bull. of the N. Y. P. L., Dec., 1917. 
841-890. 

Brack 
O’Harra, Cleophas Cisney. A_ bibliography of 
- gore and mining interests of the Black Hills 
Rap id City, South Dakota: South Dakota 
Se _ of ines, 1917. 216+7 p. 8°. gratis. 
(Bull. 11.) 
BREWING 

Nowak, Carl Alfred, ed. New fields for brewers 
and others active in the fermentation and allied 
industries; a complete and comprehensive refer- 
ence book for beverage manufacturers, bottlers, 
brewers, brewing chemists, distillers, food chemists, 
maltsters, students. St. Louis: The author, 2027 
Railway Exchange, 1917. 31 p. bibl. 12°. $3 n. 

Business 

Business books; a selection of the works on com- 
mercial education and methodology {in the Cropgen, 
Eng., Public Libraries]. Reader's Index, Jan.-Feb., 
1918. p. 9-13. 

Scovell, Wellington & Co., 110 State St., Boston. 
Selected professional and business books. 21 p. 

CHEMISTRY 

Chemical Rubber Company, Cleveland. Handbook 
of chemistry and physics; a ready-reference pocket 
book of chemical and physical data; comp. from the 
most recent authoritative sources, by Charies D. 
Hodgman and Melville F. Coolbaugh. 6. ed. The 
company, 1917. 9 p. bibl. S. $2. 

Plimmer, Robert Henry Aders. The chemical 
constitution of the proteins. In 3 parts, part 1, 
Analysis. 3. ed. Longmans, 1917. 28 p. At 
$1.80 n. (Monographs on biochemistry.) 

CHILD PSYCHOLOGY 

Mateer, Flarence. Child behavior; a critical and 
experimental study of young children by the method 
of conditional reflexes. Badger. 18 p. bibl. D 
$2 n. 

CHURCH AND CHURCH WORK 

Robinson, Charles Henry. The conversion of 

Europe. Longmans, 1917. 23 p. bibl. $6 n. 
Cuvrcu or ENGLAND 

Anglican theology; including many interesting 
works on church history and biography . . . largely 
from the library of Arthur Lowndes. New York: 
Schulte’s Book Store. 96 p. (Catalog 74.) 

CuurcH worRK 

Cowan, John Franklin. Big jobs for little 
churches. Revell, 1917. 5 p. bibl. D. 75 ¢. n. 

Macfarland, Charles Stedman. The progress of 
church federation. Revell, 1917. 8 p. bibl. 
$1 n. 

Co-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATIONS 

Ford, James. Annotated a ad of con- 
sumers’ co-operation. Survey, Fe 9 11918. p. 
§17-518. 

Courts—Domestic RELATIONS 

Connecticut State Library. List of references 

to material on courts of domestic relations, pre- 
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pared for the use of the committee of the Connecti- 
cut Prison Association. Feb. 28, 1918. 2 typew. p. 
10 c. (Obtained only thru P. A. I. S.) 
DraGONnFLIES 
Tillyard, R. J. The biology of dragonflies 
(odonata or paraneuroptera). Putnam, 1917. 12 p. 
weed O. $4.50 n. (Cambridge zoological series.) 


RAM 

. List of plays suitable for high school. Teaching 
(State Normal School, Emporia, Kan.), no. 40. p. 
19-20. 

Epvucation, SECONDARY 

Inglis, Alexander James. Principles of secondary 
education. Houghton Mifflin. bibls. D. $2.75 n. 

ENGLAND 

England and the English. Mo. Bull. Carnegie 

I. of Pittsburgh, Feb., 1918. p. 79-82. 
Evrore—History 

Hearnshaw, F. J. C. Main currents of European 
history, 1815-1915. Macmillan, 1917. bibls. O. 
$2.50 n. 

Holt, Lucius Hudson, and Chilton, Alexander 
Wheeler. The history of Europe from 1862 to 
1914; from the accession of Bismarck to the out- 
break of the great war. Macmillan, 1917. 9 p. 
bibl. O. $2.60. 

EUROPEAN WAR 

Dutcher, George Matthew. A selected critical 
bibliography of publications in English relating to 
the World War. War supplemen*, /listory Teacher's 
Mag., Mar., 1918. p. 155-183. 

European War; some works recently added to the 
library. Bull. of the N. Y. P. L., Dec., 1917. 
p. 891-899. 

The great European War; the second supplement 
to the annotated catalogue of the books in the 
Norwich [Eng.}] Public Library dealing with the 
great war of German aggression, and the countries 
involved, published in the “Readers’ Guide,” Janw- 
ary, 1916. Readers’ Guide, Jan., 1918. p. 2-11. 

The great war. Bull. of the Grand Rapids P. L., 
Feb., 1918. p. 26-29. 

FARMING 

Dimock, Julian Anthony. The new business of 

farming. Stokes. 6 p. bibl. D. $1 n. 
Fiction, Frencu 

La Grave, Mile. Daisy, comp. Selection choisie 
de romans pour jeunes filles. St. Lowis P. L. Mo. 
Bull., Jan., 1918. p. 26-29. 


Fortxsones, ENGLIsH 
English folk-songs in America. Carnegie Lib. 
of Pittsburgh Mo. Bull., Jan., 1918. p. 18-23. 


FooD CONSERVATION 
Food conservation. Mo. Bull. Carnegie L. o 
Pittsburgh, Feb., 1918. p. 67-78. 
Food conservation. St. Louis P. L. Mo. Bull., 
Jan., 1918. p. 32-33. 
FOREST TERMINOLOGY 
Terms used in the lumber industry. Prepared 
by the Committee of the Society of American 
Foresters. Journal of Forestry, Jan., 1918. p. 1-75. 
(A most useful dictionary of forestry terms. Fol- 
lowing the definitions, symbols indicate the forest 
region in which the terms defined are used.) 
Gems 
Wade, Frank Bertram. A text-book of precious 
stones; for jewelers and the gem-loving public. 
Putnam. 11 p. bibl. O. $2 n. 
GENEALOGY 
Catalogue of the genealogical library of Charles 
Remington; including rare western genealogies 
together with town and county histories. — 
Boston: C. F. Libbie & Co., 1917. 112 p. (Nov., 
1917. 1379 items.) 
Geocrapny, Lirrerary 
Hawley, Edith J. Roswell. Literary geography: 
a bibli peer. Boston Book Co., 1917. 28 p. O. 
3s c. (Bull of Bibl. pamphlets 25.) 
Germany 
Pan-Germanism. Carnegie Lib. of Pittsburgh Mo. 
Bull., Dec., 1917. p. 786-791. 
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Hay FEVER 
Hitchens, A. P., and Brown, C. P. Bibilogra 
fon hay fever] Un Pan American Scientific ad 
gress. Proceedings, 1915. vol. 10, p. 322-324.) 
HEBREW PRINTING 
Adler, Elkan Nathan. A gazetteer of Hebrew 
printing. London: Grafton & Co., igi7. 23 p. O 
2s. 
History, 
Paetow, Louis John. Guide to the study of 
medieval history; for students, teachers and libra- 
ries. Univ. of Calif., 1917. 25 p. bibl. O. (Sylla- 
bus series.) 
Hopcxin, Tuomas 
Hodgkin, Thomas. Life and letters; by Louise 
Creighton. Longmans, 1917. 8 p. bibl. O. $4.50n 
Home, Joun 
Gipson, Alice Edna. John Home; a study of his 
life and works with special refere nce to his tragedy 


of Douglas and the controversies which followed 
its first representation; a dissertation (Caldwell, 
Idaho: Caxton Printers], 1917. 7 p. bibl. O. $2; 
pap. $1.50 


HoME GARDEN 
Moody, Katharine T. The home garden; thrift 
gardens and flower gardens. St. Louis P. L. Mo. 
Bull., Feb., 1918. p. 67-70. 
~TEACHING 
_ Andress, James Mace. The teaching of hygiene 
in the grades. Houghton Mifflin 9 p. bibl. 
75 c. (Riverside educational monographs.) 
Humphrey, Grace. Illinois, the story of the 
prairie state. Bobbs-Merrill, i917. 3 p. bibl. D. 
$1.25. 
Some useful books on Illinois history. Chicago 
P. L. Book Bull, Feb., 1918. p. 15-17. 
IMMIGRATION 
Immigration; a reading list. 12 p. (Repr. from 
Mo. Bull. Carnegie L. of Pittsburgh, Nov., 1917.) 
INCOME TAX 
Kansas City Public Library aids on income and 
war taxes. 2p. (Special list no. 13.) 
INDIA RUBBER 
Roemer, Mary V., comp. Books and articles on 
India rubber. St. Louis P. L. Mo. Bull., Jan., 
1918. p. 29-32. 
Insurance, 
Bibliography on health insurance; select, annotated 
classified list. Amer. Labor Legisl. Rev., ec... 
1917. (Supplements bib!. in same Review, June, 
1916.) 
JAPAN 
Recent books on Japan. Carnegie Lib. of Pitts- 
burgh Mo, Bull., Jan., 1918. p. 14-17. 


LAMARTINE, ALPHONSE DE 
Pirazzini, Agide. The influence of Italy on the 
literary career of Alphonse de Lamartine. [Lemcke 
& Buechner], 1917. 4p. bibl. D. $1.50 n. 


Law—BIBLIOGRAPHY 
Hicks, Frederick C. Notes on lega! bibliography 
(Supplement III. Aids to the study and use of 
law books.) 8 p. Repr. from Law Lib. Jowr., 
Jan., 1918. 
Literature, 
Catalogue of early and modern English literature. 
Part VII, Selections and duplicates from the library 
of Mr. Henry E. Huntington. New York: The 
Anderson Galleries. 220 p. (Catalogue no. 1333. 
1035 items.) 


Literature, Russian 
Guthrie, Anna Lorraine, comp Russian litera- 
ture; a study outline. H.W Pivilson Co., 1917. 
bibls. D. pap. 35 c. (Study « outline series.) 


MEDICINE 
Ballantyne, J. W., ed. Encyclopedia medica 
2. ed. v. 5. Macmillan, t917. bibls. O. each 
n. 


MILLENNIUM 
Case, Shirley Jackson. The millennial hope; a 
phase of war-time thinking. University of Chicago. 
6 p. bibl. D. $1.25 n. 
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Movutu—SvurGery 
Blair, Vilray Papin. Surgery and diseases of 
the mouth and jaws; a practical treatise on the 
surgery and diseases of the mouth and allied struc- 
tures; comp. by the Section of surgery of the head, 
Sub-section of plastic and oral surgery, Office of 
the surgeon-general of the army, Washington, D. C. 
3. ed., rev. so as to incorporate the latest war 
data concerning gunshot injuries of the face and 
jaws. St. Louis: Mosby, 1917. 11 p. bibl. 8°. $6. 
Music—APpPRECIATION 
Faulkner, Anne Shaw. What we hear in music; 
a laboratory course of study in music history and 
appreciation for high and normal schools, colleges, 
universities, conservatories, music clubs and home 
study. [New rev. ed.] Camden, New Jersey: Educ. 
Dept., Victor Talking Machine Co. -» 1917. 4 p. bibl. 
8°. $1. 
NERVOUS DISEASES 
Maloney, William Joseph Marie Alois. Locomotor 
ataxia (tabes dorsalis); an introduction to the study 
and treatment of nervous diseases, for students and 
practitioners. Appleton. 9 p. bibl. O. $3.50 n. 
Orrice work 
fice work; a selected list of books in the St. 
Paul Public Library. 8 p. 
Oxtanoma—H story 
Gittinger, Roy. The feomation of the state of 
Oklahoma (1803-1906). Univ. of Cal., 1917. 7 p. 
bibl. O. $2; pap. $1.75. (Pubs. in history. 
v. 6.) 
OPEN-AIR SCHOOLS 
Kingsley, S. C., and Dresslar, F. . Open-air 
schools. Govt. Prtg. Off. 10 p. bibl. Pu. 3B Bur. 
of Educ. Bull., 1916, no. 23.) 
PASSION PLAY 
Rudwin, Maximilian J., comp. Passion play liter- 
ature—additions; being a partial list of books and 
magazine articles relating to the Passion Play in 
Oberammergau and other villages in Catholic Ger- 
many, Austria, and Switzerland. Part III, Oberam- 
mergau Passion Play. Bull. of Bibi., Jan., 1918. 
p. 6-10. 
PEpaGcocy 
La Rue, Daniel Wolford. The science and the 
art of teaching. American Book Co., 1917. 7 p. 
bibl. D. $1.20 n. 
PEpaGcocy 
Practice teaching for teachers in secondary 
schools. Govt. Prtg. Off., 1917. 4 p. bibl. tro c. 
(U. S. Dept. of Int.—Bur. of Educ. Bull., 1917, 
no. 29.) 
PNEUMONIA 
Avery, Oswald Theodore, and others. Acute 
lobar pneumonia; prevention and serum treatment. 
{2. ed.) New York: Rockefeller Inst. for Med. 
Research, Ave. A and 66th St., 1917. 7 p. bibl. 4°. 
$1. (Monograph 7.) 
Portry, Enciisn 
Phelps, William Lyon, comp. English ts as 
religious teachers (1617-1917.) Bull. of the Gen. 
Theol. L., Jan., 1918. p. 9-12. (Special reading 
list—no. 31.) 
Porasx 
Buck, E. C. Bibliography on the extraction of 
tash from complex mineral silicates, such as 
eldspar, leucite and glauconite (greensand marl). 
Metal. and Chem. Engineering, Jan. 1, 1918. p. 33- 
37. (First instalment of a bibliography which is 
arranged chroaologically, beginning with 1830.) 
PsycnoLocy 
Drever, James. Instinct in man; a contribution 
to the psychology of education. {Putnam], 1917. 
s p. bibl. O. $3 n. 
Pusiic 
Interscholastic high school debate: “Local ws. 
state control of local public service utilities.” Siate 
Coll. of Wash., Lib. Bull., Nov., 1917. 10 p. 10 ¢. 
(Debate series no. 2.) 
QuaAKERS 
Catalogue of Quakeriana and anti-Quaker litera- 
ture; including many rare pamphlets by George 
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Keith, Francis Bugg, Charles Leslie, George 
Fox. . . . New York: Schulte’s Book Store, 1917. 
24 p. (No. 75. 486 items.) 

Rep Cross 

The Red Cross; a reading list. Carnegie Lib. of 
Pittsburgh Mo. Buli., Jan., 1918. p. 10-13. 

RETAIL SELLING 

Retail merchandising; a selected list of books in 

the St. Paul Public Library. 6 p. 
Roses 

Yeargain, Harriet. A list of books about roses. 

St. Louis P. L. Mo. Bull., Feb., 1918. p. 70-72. 
RUSSIA 

United States.—Bur. of For. and Dom. Com- 
merce.—Research Div. List of titles referring 
to Russia. 16 typew. p. Jan. 3, 1918. 

Scuoors, Open-air 

Kingsley, Sherman C., and Dresslar, F. B 
Open-air schools. Govt. Prtg. Off., 1917. 10 p 
bibl. so c. (U. S. Dept. of Interior.—Bur. of 
Educ. Bulletin, 1916, no. 23.) 

SOCIAL SERVICE 

Selected list of books on social subjects published 
in 1917. Bull. of the Russeli Sage Found. L., 
Feb., 1918. 4 p. 

Soutn America—Law 

Borchard, Edwin M. Guide to the law and legal 
literature of Argentina, Brazil and Chile. Govt. 
Prtg. Off., 1917. 523 p. (bibls.) Q. $1. (Library 
of Congress.) 

SocraLisM 

Kamman, William Frederic. Socialism in Ger- 
man American literature. Philadelphia: Americana 
Germanica Press, 1917. 5 p. bibl. 8°. $1.50 
(American germanica, 24.) 

SUNDAY SCHOOLS 

Joseph, Oscar L. Personal appeals to Sunday 

school workers. Revell, 1917. 19 p. bibl. D. $1 n. 
Tayior, THomas 

Balch, Ruth. Thomas Taylor, the Platonist, 1758- 
1835; list of original works and translations, com- 
— for use in the Newberry Library. Chicago: 

he library, 1917. 34 p. 

TECH NOLOGY 

Carnegie Library of Pittsburgh.—Technology 
Dept. Technical book review index, October, 1917. 
133 p. (Vol. 1, no. 5.) 

New technical books; a selected list on indus- 
trial arts and engineering added to the New York 
Public Library, October-December, 1917. 15 p 
(Vol. 2, no. 4.) 

TRANSPORTATION, OCEAN 

Johnson, Emory Richard, and Huebner, Grover 
Gerhard. Principles of ocean transportation. Ap- 
pleton. bibls. $2.50 n. (Appleton’s railway 
series.) 

TUBERCULOSIS—TREATMENT OF 

Bonime, Ellis. Tuberculin and vaccine in tuber 
cular affections; a practical guide for the utiliza- 
tion of the immune response in general practice. 
Troy, New York: Southworth Co., State Bank 
Bldg., 1917. 9 p. bibl. 8°. $s. 

Catalogue Virginiana; a catalogue of books con- 
taining a number of rare, scarce and out-of-print 
items relating to Virginia and Virginians. Dayton, 
Va.: Ruebush-Elkins Co. 8 p. (No. 4.) 

War 

Loria, Achille. The economic causes of war. 
Chicago: C. H. Kerr & Co., 341 E. Ohio St. 5 p. 
bibl. 12°. $1. 

WAR CRIPPLES 

McMurtrie, Doug! las C., comp. A bibliography of 
the war cripple. New York: Red Cross Inst. for 
Crippled an Disabled Men, 311 Fourth Ave. 41 p. 
Q. gratis. (Publications series I, no. 1.) 

Witsox, Wooprow 

Brown, George Dobbin. An essay towards a 
bibilography of the published writings and addresses 
of Wodrow Wilson, 1910-1917. Princeton Univ. 
Library, 1917. s2p. O. 75 ¢. n. 
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Open Round Table 
LIBRARY PROGRAMS FOR LIBRARY 
MEETINGS 
Editor Library Journal: 

At the recent meeting at Atlantic City your 
correspondent was constrained to wonder 
“Why the Institute?” Or, for that matter, 
why library meetings at all? For the most 
part, during the last few years the program 
topics presented have been on subjects that 
were more related to social welfare or pure 
entertainment or general culture than library 
topics, and in most cases, when libraries or 
library work has been touched upon at all, it 
has been with labored effort, and the subject 
literally dragged in by the heels. The situa- 
tion has developed so that if one wishes to 
discuss library matters he must cut the meet- 
ings and attach himself to some cosy group 
of well-known librarians (also “cutting”), 
either by invitation or “pure gall,” and thus 
derive knowledge of what is doing in the 
library world, or inspiration, often both. But 
what of the great number of little or less 
known librarians, who, lacking the necessary 
acquaintance or “pure gall,” must look with 
envy on those cosy groups, and who must per- 
force lose the chance of either knowledge or 
inspiration ? 

Seriously, I believe that our own calling has 
enough problems, interest, and big men and 
women in it to warrant a certain number of 
meetings each year. I also believe that when 
these big men and women talk on our own 
problems and matters of interest to us, we 
ought to have a chance to hear them. And 
furthermore that the program of the meeting 
should include these important facts of such 
talks. 

At Atlantic City this was not so. Two of 
our most prominent librarians attended our 
meeting to talk at a private gathering on most 
interesting topics to a small group of the 
“elect.” True, there was an invitation ex- 
tended to outsiders to attend this meeting, but 
while fairly legible, it was confined to a 3x5 
inch space and posted in an inconspicuous 
place. The nature and size of the invitation 
were defended on the grounds of modesty; 
it was thought the subjects would not be of 
general interest! A practical way of dis- 
posing of pamphlets so that they could be of 
service to the public without costing the whole 
book fund to bind them, a remedy for the 
pamphlet pest, not of interest! And again, the 
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practical use of photography in library prob- 
lems of no interest! As well talk of some 
unusual and delicate operation in surgery and 
demonstrated by the Mayo. Brothers not being 
of interest to some unfortunate country doctor 
who never would be in a position to use the 
knowledge gained! But who will deny that a 
new insight into the bigger things has not lent 
inspiration to all who were favored to hear? 
It is an unfortunate fact that some of the most 
interesting library topics, when presented as 
program topics at all, are discussed before 
small groups to which one may be welcome or 
not, at the whim of the select group. Our 
A. L. A. meetings have been likened to a 3 ring 
circus. In proportion, what of our Atlantic 
City meeting? Counting the two sessions of 
the A. L. I. there were six meetings and a 
“function” in a day and a half! 

Now, may I ask just what is the A. L. I.? 
I have heard some of its biggest members de- 
clare that its existence was unwarranted. 
Hence, I repeat, why the Institute? Does it 
represent the American spirit of democracy? 
Or does it exist because it wants to discuss 
topics purely “library,” with the modest de- 
sire of not inflicting such technical topics on 
the masses? Would it not be a good plan to 
test the masses regarding their interest? Cer- 
tain special sections or associations do dis- 
cuss library topics, sometimes three and four 
meetings being held at the same time, all of 
them of a character that should be and usually 
is of interest to all librarians. Are we to be 
narrowed down to specialties and lose touch 
with the work as a whole? The A. L. A. ex- 
ists and the meetings are made possible only 
thru the numbers who can never be specialists, 
but who would be better repaid for their mem- 
bership and time if they could come into a 
little closer touch with the more important li- 
brarians and specialists. The general practi- 
tioner in library work has to prescribe for 
many special ailments in smaller communi- 
ties, and it is in the hope that some help will 
be gained from attending library meetings that 
most librarians attend the meetings. To con- 
tinue longer the kind of programs we have 
been having at many meetings in the last few 
years, in my opinion is actually not honest 
Some librarians get benefit from the meetings, 
but not from the program sessions. Since, 
however, this is the only way the great num- 
ber have of getting any benefit, I maintain 
that it is not fair to compel them to wrestle 
with their conscience or disappointment, ac- 
cording to whether a Library Board or them- 
selves are paying for the “outing.” If there 
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are not enough problems, and capable and in- 
terested (and interesting) speakers to keep the 
present pace of library meetings, why not ac- 
cept the philosophical as well as business prin- 
ciple of supply and demand to guide us, and 
cut out some of the meetings? Then perhaps 
the meetings can be devoted to discussions of 
matters concerning our own work, rather than 
a series of opportunities for speakers with a 
“hobby” to connect his steed with a few ele- 
mentals of our own calling. An occasional 
diversion of real merit and not too far off 
the line is desirable, but we should retain a 
better balance than has been true of the last 
few years. There is something wrong with 
meetings that hold their audience thru courtesy 
and duty alone. The best meat of our pro- 
grams is in the section or special meetings. 
May we not hope for a speedy dawn of sanity 
in these matters? 
Very truly yours, 
C. A. Georcr. 


Free Public Library, 
Elisabeth, N. J. 


Lots of library folks will say Amen to Mr. 
George's letter, and the profession should hear 
the pros and cons from other librarians and 
assistants. Won't some of the latter tell us 
what they think? 


LIBRARIANS’ SHORTCOMINGS 
Editor Library Journal: 
Why do librarians have their letter heads 


printed with the name of the city or town, 
leaving off the name of the state or country? 
Of course almost every one knows such places 
as New York, London, Chicago, Boston, but 
there are thousands of small towns that are 


not so well known as these cities. The same 
name applies to several cities in different 
states as Salem, Springfield, Portland. More 
than once I have received communications 
from librarians, when I have been obliged to 
resort to the postmark on the envelope to de- 
termine what state the communication came 
from, tho written on the regular library 
stationery. 

Just now I am in a quandary. I have a re- 
quest from a librarian for a slight favor 
which I would like to grant, but cannot be- 
cause of insufficient data. The letter head 
reads, County Borough of Darlington. Ed- 
ward Pease Public Library, Crown Street, 
Darlington. The address on the outside of the 
envelope reads, Darlington Public Library. 
The postmark says Darlington, very distinct- 
ly, but the country is so blurred as to be utter- 
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ly illegible. It bears a canceled penny stamp, 
and is marked “Opened by the censor.” Lip- 
pincott’s New Gazetteer of the World gives 
fourteen Darlington’s, twelve in United States, 
one in England, and one in Australia. I can- 
not find the name of the Edward Pease Pub- 
lic Library in any directory of libraries at my 
command. I assume therefore that the re- 
quest comes either from England or Australia, 
but which? 

Probably the Lisrary JouRNAL reaches both 
of these and several other Darlingtons, and a 
notice in it might tell my librarian friend that 
I am anxious to serve him as soon as I can 
find out what part of the world he is in. I can 
think of no other way of reaching him unless 
I communicate with both England and Aus- 
tralia. 

Speaking of shortcomings of librarians, 
there is another equally flagrant. Why do 
some librarians put the date before the name 
of the month? I know this is the English 
way, but no business man writes in that way. 
Of course 13/3/18 can mean only March 13th. 
But what does 4/8/17 stand for? If written 
by a business man one would know it meant 
Apr. 8, but if it was a few months old and 
came from a librarian one would have to look 
at the postmark on the envelope to be sure. 
It might mean Aug. 4. 

Geo. H. Lams. 


Carnegie Free Library, 
Braddock, Pa. 


We echo with much feeling Mr. Lamb’s pro- 
test against the aversion some libraries feel 
against the “commercialism” of the complete 
address. We have lately received two checks, 
unaccompanied by any letter of instruction but 
apparently intended for subscriptions. One 
was sent by “Reed Institute” and the other by 
“Curtis Memorial Library.” With the post- 
mark in both cases obliterated, and no other 
clue to their location, these two institutions 
will probably wonder why the Journat fails 
to reach them promptly. 

In their annual reports also many libraries 
fail to give their location clearly. The same 
mail that brought us Mr. Lamb’s letter brought 
a very attractive booklet on “The Harbor 
Springs Christian Association” and its li- 
brary. No doubt we ought to have known 
Harbor Springs, but we didn’t, and it was 
only by the aid of a reading glass that we 
deciphered the sign of the post office in one 
of the pictures, and finally ascertained that 
Harbor Springs is in the State of Michigan. 
But why not say so boldly on the title page? 
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VIEW OF INTERMEDIATE FLOOR IN MAIN STACK ROOM 


ST. PAUL PUBLIC LIBRARY 


The bookstack is 8 tiers high and arranged for future horizontal extension. 
Present capacity, 135,936 volumes, future capacity when complete, 339,840 volumes. 

The gray iron uprights supporting a superimposed load of 8 tiers are made 
open to permit light and circulation of air; they are compact and without hollow 
spaces; the ends of the shelves are on'y 7/16 inches apart, so that the maximum 
amount of room is available for the books. 

The oversized stationary bottom shelves extend over and protect the ventilating 
deck slits, thus preventing objects dropping through and also providing accommo- 
dation for wide books. 

Snead Open Bar Shelves are used throughout; they are noted for their light- 
ness, strength, perfect adjustability and preservation of the books through moderate 
ventilation. 

The deck floors are of blue-white Vermont marble, which gives durability, 
brightness and provides a good walking surface. 


A Similar Installation of ‘‘Snead’’ Standard Stack Has Recenty Been Installed for the 
AMHERST COLLEGE LIBRARY 


This bookstack is 6 tiers high with a book capacity of 243,768 volumes. The up- 
rights are of “Colonial” design and carry Snead Open Bar Shelves adjustable at 
1-inch intervals. 

Cubicles, or study rooms, are provided along walls in the 34, 4th and sth tiers. 

Our experience is at your service when planning your book storage. 


THE SNEAD & CO. IRON WORKS 


(FOUNDED 1849) 
92 Pine Street, JERSEY CITY, N. J. TORONTO, ONTARIO 
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BERNARD QUARITCH, Ltd. 


11 Grafton Street, New Bond St., London, W. 


Bookseller, Publisher and 
Agent for Public Institutions 


B ERNARD QUARITCH would draw attention to the fact that he deals 

not only in rare and costly books, but also in every description of works 
in general literature, science and the arts, and that he is at all times willing to 
undertake the very smallest commissions for customers. 

He has always made a special feature of trying to procure for customers 
any books they may require which may not be in stock, and makes every effort 
to render this important department most efficient. 

Commissions for Auction Sales are faithfully executed, and he is always 
ready to give customers his advice on this or any other subject connected 
with book collecting. 

Catalogues are issued monthly and forwarded to all customers who 
desire them. 

BerNarD QuariTcH acts as agent to Learned Societies, Public Libraries 
and Institutions, both for the supply of books as well as for the sale of their 
publications. 


QUALITY, PROMPT SERVICE 


Superior Library Book Binding, which will outwear the book, 
when done by us, will cost you no more than inferior work. 


Try our “Magazine Holders,” they are simple, durable and 
inexpensive. 


Library Bookbinders Lansing, Mich. 


London: ESTABLISHED 1836 How York: 
45th St. 
24 Bedieré St., Strand Just west of 6th Ave. 


G. P. Putnam’s Sons 


Publishers, Booksellers and Library Agents 


Our extensive general retail business enables us to buy both here and abroad, on 
the most favorable terms. 

We are the only American house handling library business that has its own London 
branch store. We make purchases direct, paying commissions to no one. 


CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED 


10 1015 
¥ 
| 
_____€£. | 
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Our Library Department 


with its many years of experience, together with our 
unsurpassed stock of books of all publishers, combine 
to make a library service of unequalled efficiency. 


Public Libraries, Schools, Colleges 


and Universities 


have their book orders handled intelligently, expedi- 
tiously, and accurately by us, and find our prices 
satisfactory. We solicit correspondence from librarians 
not acquainted wiih our facilities. 


A.C. McClurg & Co., Chicago 


WE make Library Bookbinding a 
Specialty and supervise all our 
w 
Our thirty years experience in all 
branches has taught us what Binding is 
Immense stocks moat suitable for Libraries and Schools. 
and location in the pub- Send us 2 vols. 12mos. which we 
lishing center of the will bind free of charge so you may see 
a sample of our work. Ask for price list. 
Pay us a visit. 


country enable us to fill 
promptly large or small 
orders for books of all 


kinds, including latest 
fiction and war books. William H. Rademaekers 


& Son 


Catalogues on request LIBRARY BINDERS 
Binders for the Newark Free Public Library 
THE BAKER & TAYLOR CO. Cor. of Chester Ave. and Oraton St. 


Wholesale dealers in the books of all publishers NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 
354 Fourth Ave. NEW YORK At 26th Street 
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CLASSIFIED DIRECTORY 


Dealers who issue frequent Catalogs of books noteworthy in point of literary excellence, historic interest 
and value to Libraries. 


AMERICANA 


Clark, Arthur H. Co., Cleveland, O. Americana, Civil 
War, Arctic, South and Central America, Travels, 
Geography, Periodical Sets, Newspapers, etc. 


Franklin Bookshop, Philadelphia, Penna. 
History, Americana, Old Medical. 


Natural 


McGirr’s State House Bookshop, 22: S. Fifth St., 
Philadelphia. Americana, early legal, etc. Books, 
Prints, Autographs. 


McVey, John Joseph, 1 
Americana, General 


hia, Pa. 
eology. 


Arch St., Philadel 
istory, Science, 


Rosenpach Ca, 1320 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Americana, English Literature Mss., Early Print- 
ing. 


Schulte, Theo. B-, 82-8; Fourth Ave., New York. 
Americana, General Literature, Theology. 


Liebeck, C. F., 857 E. 63rd St., Chicago, Ill. 

McClurg, A. CG. & Co., Booksellers, Publishers & 
Stationers, Retail, a1s-221 Wabash Ave.; Whole. 
sale, 330, 352 E. Ohio St., Chicago. 

Matthews, L. S. & Co., 2623 Olive St., St. Louis, Mo. 


Mendoza, Isaac, Book Co., 17 Ann St., 


New York. 


Morris, The, Book Shop, 24 North Wabash Ave., 
Chicago, Ill. 


Morrison, Noah F., Elizabeth, N. J. 


Powner’s Book Store, 33-37 N. Clark St., Chicago, Ill. 


Preston & Rounds Co., Providence, R. I. 
Putnam’s Sons, G. P., 


Agents, a2 W. 45th St., 
ford St., Strand, 


Booksellers and Library 
New York City; 24 Bed- 
London. 


Scopes, John E., & Co., 53 Maiden Lane, Albany, N. Y. 
Newhall, Daniel H., 154 Nassau St., N. Y. Ameri- 


cana. 


ANTIQUE 
Burnham Antique Book Store, Boston, Mass. 


P. Stammer, Bookseller and Bookhunter, Out-of-print 
Books a specialty. 


ARCHITECTURAL 


E. Weyhe, 708 Lexington Ave., New York City. 
Architecture, Fine and Applied Arts, Prints. 


GENERAL AND WHOLESALE 


Aldine Book Co., 25 Ninth St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Robinson, E. R., 410 River St., 
Scrantom, Wetmore & Co-, Rochester, 


Troy, New York. 


N. Y. 


om moape Book Shop, 22: S. Fifth St., Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 


G. E. Stechert & Co., 151 W. 25th St., N. Y. Scientific 
books and periodicals—sets and subscriptions 


Wanamaker, John, Philadelphia and New York 
New Books, Remainders and Rare Books. 


FOREIGN BOOKS 


Brentano’s, Publishers, 
of Foreign Books, 
New York. 


ee ~ F. C. Co., Inc., 29-35 West 3and St., 
ork. 


Booksellers and Im 
Fifth Ave. 


rters 
and a7th St., 


New 


Stechert, G. E. & Co., 151-155 West asth St New 
York. Books in various languages. 


Anderson, John R., 31 W. 1sth St., New York. 
Cadmus Book Shop, 1so W. 34th St., New York City. 
Caspar, C. N., 431 E. Walter St., Milwaukee, Wis. 


Clarke, Charles W. Co-, 128 W. agrd St., New York. 
Congmet, A. J., 4th and Chestnut Sts., St. Louis, 


Foley, P. K., 14 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 
Goodspeed’s Bookshop, sa Park St., Boston, Mass. 


Charlies Fred., 36 Lexington Ave., New 
ork. 


Humphrey, G. P., 65 Spring St., Rochester, N. Y. 


LAW BOOKS 


The Harrison Company, Atlanta, Ga. 


MAGAZINE SETS 


Boston Book Co. Boston, Mass. Larger stock of 
magazine sets than all other dealers combined 


Wilson, The H. W., Co., New York City. Sets and 
odd numbers bought and sold. 


PUBLISHERS 


Sons, Publishers, 2 West St., 


ork; hs Bedford St., Strand, London. 


New 


Huntting, The H. R. Co., Springfield, Mass. 


REMAINDERS 


Huston, A. J., 92 Exchange St., Portland, Maine. 
Lauriat, Chas. E. Co., 385 Washington St., Boston. 


McDevitt-Wilson’s, Inc., 30 Church St., New York, 
Publishers’ Remainders, Old, New and Rare 
Books, Subscription Sets, 


Leary, Stuart & Co. (Leary’s Book Store), Ninth St., 
below Market, Philadelphia. 


Lemcke & Buechner, 30 W. 27th St., New York. 


Malkan, Henry, 42 Broadway, New York. 


Union Library Association, 225 Fifth Ave., 
York. American and English Remainders. 


New 
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ENGLISH 


Baker’s Great Bookshop, 14-16 John Bright St., Bir- 
mingham, England. 


Bumpus, J. & E., Ltd., 350 Oxford St., London, Eng- 
land. Scarce, Fine and General. 


au & Co-, Ltd., 37 Soho Square, London, Ww. 
Natural History and Scientific. 


Edwards, Francis, 832 High St., Marylebone, Lon- 
don, W., England. 


Ellis, Messrs, 29 New Bond St., London, Eng. 


London. 


Foyle, W. & G., 121 Charing Cross Rd., 
22 Dif- 


Second-hand and New, Every Subject. 
ferent Catalogues Mailed Free. 


Gray, Henry, Genealogical Record Office & Book 
Store, 1 Churchfield Road East, Acton, London, 
W., England. Family Histories, Pedigrees, 
Americana, Researches made. 


Heffer (W.) & Sons, Ltd., Cambridge, England. 


Fine Standard Books, Remainders. 


Higham, Charles, & Son, 27a Farringdon St., Lon- 
don, E. C. Theology, second-hand and remain- 
ders. 


Maggs Bros., tog Strand, London, Eng. 
in Rare Books, Library Editions, 
Autographs. 


ecialists 
and 


Neville & George, 5 The Arcade, South Kensington 
London. Second-hand and Rare Books. Ali 
Branches. Catalogs mailed regularly. State re- 
quirements. 


Quaritch, Bernard, 11 Grafton St., New Bond St., 
London, Eng. 


Salby, George, 65 Great Russell St., London, W. Cl. 
Oriental Literature, Anthropology, Archaeology, 
and Travel. 


W. H. Smith & Sons Bookstall Circulating Library, 
pt gd and Second-hand Books, 186 Strand, 
-ondon, 


Sotheran, Henry & Co., 140 Strand, London, W. C. 
England Agents for American Institutions. 


FRENCH 


Ferdinando, Paul, 1:1 Rue de Chateaudun, Paris, 
France. 


Librairie Armand Colin, 103, Bd. St., Michel, Paris, 
France. 


HOLLAND 
Brill, E. J., Oriental Printer & Publisher, Leiden, 
Hollan 


Nijhoff, Martinus, Lange Voorhout 9, The Hague, 
Holland. 


MEXICAN 


Blake, W. W., Mexico City, Mexico, All books 
printed in Mexico or about Mexico. 


SCOTCH 
Brown, Wm., 5 Castle St., Edinburgh, Scotland. 


One of a Series of 16 Things No Other 
Typewriter Can Do 


No Other Typewriter 


Can Do This— 


(No. 1 of the Series) 


work :—Because of 
and perfect 


perfect 
type impressi yn 


Give such 
automatic 
alignment. 

If ordinary typewriting might be 
pared to printing then Hammond 
could be considered engraving. 


Ask 


writer and a 


com- 
work 


us the difference between a 
“writing machine.” 


type- 


Two tee of 
t e always n e mach- 
Just turn the Knob" 


Special type-sets for 

very business, every 

anguage, every profes- 
ion,every science. An 

ype may be substitute 

na few seconds, 


s 
t 
4 


Libraries— Librarians 
Index Cards written flat. Large type for 
titles, headings, etc., small type for condensing ; 
all on one machine. 
“No other typewriter can do this.” 


A NEW 
PORTABLE 


Condensed Aluminum 
Only 11 Pounds 
Full Capacity 


Many Typewriters in One 


MULTIPLEX HAMMOND 
“WRITING MACHINE” 


Let us send you, free, our interesting booklet, 
fully describing the unique features of this ex- 
traordinary machine. Write your name, ad- 
dress and occupation on margin of this page 
and mail to 


Hammond Typewriter Company 


602 East 69th Street, New York, N. Y. 


Inquire of special terms to professional writers 
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English Catalogue of Books, 1917 


Orders for this item of bibliography are respectfully solicited. It is 
expected to arrive from London early in April. _ Libraries having a file will 
kindly order early as the number available for the American market is neces- 
sarily limited. Price $2.50 net. 


R. R. BOWKER Co., Importers 


241 WEST 37th STREET NEW YORK 


THE KEYLESS LOCK BINDER 


=e m to open 
Made in all sizes and styles of binding 


Wo. G. Jonnston & Co., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


DEAR SIR:— 

We have been using several of your Keyless Lock Binders for several 
months and find them perfectly satisfactory. We have had no more trouble 
with the “ Magazine Thief "' and the old numbers look as good as ‘the new" 
when taken from the binders. 

They improve the looks of the reading table, keep the magazine in 
better condition and are so reasonable in price that EVERY Association can 
afford them. Yours sincerely, 

General Secretary. 


A Sample for Examination with Catalog Upon Request 


TH SS Tor WM. G. JOHNSTON & CO., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
ra IMPLEST Originators of the Spring Bick Nagazine Binders 


H. SOTHERAN & CO. 


Booksellers, Bookbinders and Publishers, and General Agents in 
Europe for Private Bookbuyers and Public Institutions in America. 


With exceptionally long experience in Library Agency, they can promise the best care, diligence and 
discretion in everything relating to it, and in small mattevs as well as great. Established 1816. 


A Monthly Catalogue of Second-Hand Books (“* Sotheran'’s Price-Current of Literature’’) post free. 


140 Strand, W. CGC. and 43 Piccadilly, W. London 
Telegraphic Address: BOOKMEN, LONDON. Codes: UNICORN and A. B. C. 


Librarians! Are you looking for new positions? SCHULTE’S BOOK STORE ; 
Then write to us. Do you need assistants for t th hi ipped Lib: 

either temporary or permanent positions? If so, write or our special Bargain 

let us aid you. This service free. Lists and send us your * Book Wants, - We ’ 

y carry the largest stock in New York of Secon t 

AMERICAN LIBRARIANS’ AGENCY Hand Books” and Publisher's Remainders. i 

Windsor Heights, Windsor, Conn. New Catalogues just issued. 5 

A. A. C SCHULTE’S BOOK STORE 

82-84 Fourth Ave., 3 New York, N.Y. 


Secondhand and N 
Noble ind Noble, 31-33-35 West 15th St, N. Y.City. for 
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Binders and Binderies: 
Chivers Book Binding Co. 
Johnston (Wm. G.) & Co 
National Library Bindery Co. 
Rademaekers (W. ~ & Son 
Ruzicka .. 
Wagenvoord 
Booksellers: 
Baker & Taylor Co. 
Baker’s Great Bookshop 


4 
Bonnier (Albert) Publishing House. 15 


Maisel, Max 15 
Malkan, Henry 
Noble & Noble 

Putnam’s (G. P.) Sons 
Schulte’s Book Store 

Scribner's (Chas.) Sons 

Sothern (H. & Co 

Stevens (B. F.) & Brown 


Book Stacks and Library Equipment: 
Art Metal Construction Co 
Library Bureau 
Snead & Co. 


Books Wanted 


Brokers (Custom House): 
Tice & Lynch 


4th Cover Page 


PAGE 


Dealers Who Issue Catalogs: 
Classified 

Inks: 

Higgins (Chas. M.) & Co Kis 
Librarians’ Agency: 

American Librarians’ Agency ....... 14 
Library Supplies: 

Classified Directory of 

Democrat Printing Co. 

Underwood & Underwood—Photographs 


| Publishers: 


d’Exportation des Editions 
2nd Cover Page 


Société 
Frangaises 


Schools: 
New York School of Filing 
Riverside 


Scrap Books: 

Gaylord Bros. 

U-File-M Bindery Mfg. Co. 
Typewriters: 

Hammond Typewriter Co. 


FINE INKS and ADHESIVES 
For those who KNOW 


wing Inks 
Eternal Writing Ink 
Engrossing Ink 
Taurine Mucilage 
Pheto Meunter Paste 
Drawing B Paste 
Liquid Paste 
Office Paste 
Vegetable Glue, Etc. 


Are the Finest and Best Inks and Adhesives 
Emancipate yourself from the use of cor- 
rosive and ill-smelling inks and adhesives 
and adopt the HIGGINS INKS and 
ADHESIVES. They will be a revelation 
to you, they are so sweet, clean, well put 
up, and withal so efficient. 


At Dealers Generally 


CHAS. M. HIGGINS &CO. Mfrs. 


Branches: Chicago, Londen 
271 Ninth Street Brooklyn, N. Y 


Russian and Yiddish 


Books supplied by us to most of 
the Public Libraries in the United 
States for more than twenty years. 
Largest importers of Russian and 
Yiddish books in America. 


Catalogues and all information 


gladly furnished 
MAX N. MAISEL : Bookseller 


Publisher and Importer 424 Grand St., New York 


ICE& LYNCH, INC., Cus- 

tom House Brokers, 16 Beaver 
St., New York. Shipments of 
Books, Works of Art, and general 
merchandise, both import and 
export, given careful attention. 


ALBERT BONNIER PUBLISHING HOUSE 
561 Third Avenue 
NEW YORK CITY 


Scandinavian Books 


LIBRARY AGENTS LOWEST RATE 
LISTS FREE 
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THE LIBRARY JOURNAL 


[April, 1918 


TO LIBRARIANS 


HE two supports of a maga- 
zine are its subscribers and 
itsadvertisers. It is the purpose of 
THE LIBRARY JOURNAL to 
print in its pages only such adver- 
tisements as will warrant the confi- 
dence of its readers, and be of 
positive service in supplying their 
various wants. It would thus per- 
form a sound function and serve 
both the librarian and the adver- 
tiser. 
In view of this purpose it be- 
speaks for its advertising pages 
the close attention of its readers. 


NEW YORK, APRIL 1, 1918. 
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A Classified Directory of Library Supplies 


The Globe-Wernicke Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


ADHESIVE PAPER, ADHESIVE CLOTH, 


Library Bureau, Boston, New York and Chicago. 


Gaylord Bros., Syracuse, N. Y. 


CROSS INDEXING SIGNALS AND GUIDE TABS 


BINDING 
Charles C. Smith, Exeter, Nebr. 
Northwestern Bindery, Evanston, Ill. Gaylord Brothers, Syracuse, N. Y, 
George H. Sand, Cincinnati, Ohio. The Globe-Wernicke Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Henry N. Yerger, 19 No. 13th Street, Phila, Pa. Library Bureau, Boston, New York and Chicago. 


INKS, MUCILAGE, PASTE, CLIPS, ETC. 


Gaylord Bros., Syracuse, N. Y. Gaylord Brothers, Syracuse, N. Y. 
The Gem Binder 65 West Broadway, N. Y. 
Manufacturers of Keystone Binder, for News- 
papers and Weeklies. Self-piercing;” patented. LETTER COPYING MACHINES AND 


DUPLICATORS. 


The Holden Patent Book Cover Co., Springfield, Mass. 


H. R, Huntting Co., Springfield, Mass. 


The Schapirograph Co., 228 West Broadway, N. 


W. G. Johnston & Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. LETTERS RES or 
GUMMED PAPER. 


Library Bureau, Bosten, New York and Chicago. 


Francisco. 


BOOKSELLERS WITH SPECIAL LIBRARY 


The Tablet and Ticket Co., New York, Chicago, San 


ORDER DEPTS. 
MAGAZINES, BACK NUMBERS. 


Huntting (H. R.) Co. Springfield, Mass. Boston Book Co., 8 Francis St., Boston, Mass. 


Leary, Stuart & Co. (Leary's Book Store), Ninth St. | wetter §. Houghton, West Lynn, Mass. Sets, vol- 
Market, Philadelphia. and back numbers. 
H. W. Wilson Co., New York City. 
OFFICE FURNITURE AND SUPPLIES. 
BOOK STACKS, LIBRARY FURNITURE, ETC. The Globe-Wernicke Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


The Globe-Wernicke Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
STEREOPTICONS, MOTION PICTURB 
Library Bureau, Boston, New York and Chicago. MACHINES, LANTERN SLIDES, ETC. 


Keystone View 
stereoscopic pictures 


Meadville, Pa. 
‘or 
CARD AND PILING CABINETS, ETC. purposes. 


reference and 


loaning 


Also 


Gaylord Brothers, Syracuse, N. Y. Victor Animatogragh Coe., Davenport, Iowa. 


BOOK 
be 
Ry: 
— 
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PUBLISHERS’ REMAINDERS 


CELLINI, BENVENUTO, The Life of. A New Version by Robert H. Hobart 
Cust. Illustrated. 2 vols., 8vo, cloth. 


FAIRHOLT, F. W. The Dramatic Works of John Lilly. With Notes and some 
Account of his Life and Writings. 2 vols., 12mo, cloth. London,, 1892....... 61.75 


| ELIOT, GEORGE. Romola. Edited, with Introduction and Notes, by Dr. Guido 
Biagi. Many illustrations. 2 vols., 8vo, cloth. London, 1907. @: 
DE FORNARO, CARLO. Carranza and Mexico. tamo, cloth. N. Y., 1915..... 
FREEMAN, A. M. Thomas Love Peacock. Portrait. 8vo, cloth. N. Y., 1911.. 
PERCY. The Life of Lawrence Sterne. 12mo, cloth. 


| JOHNSTON, SIR HARRY H. The Negro in the New World. Many illustrations. 
Sm. 4to, ¢ (1910). 

HUGHES, T. A Dictionary of Islam. Numerous illustrations. Thick 8vo, 
cloth. 188s. 


CUTTS, E. L. Scenes and Characters of the Middle Ages. Illustrated. 8vo, cloth. 
London, 1886. 


BICKLEY, FRANCIS. The Life of Matthew Prior. Portrait. 8vo, cloth. mr 


| The Road Map of the Stars. 2 vols. 

/ hee W. V. The Life of Admiral Lord Anson, the Father of the British Navy, 
1697-1762. Illustrated. 8vo, cloth. London, 1912. @: 


| QUEEN VICTO The Letters of. A Selection from Her Majesty's Correspon- 
dence between the years 1837-1861. Edited by A. C. Benson, and Viscount 
Esher. Portrait. 3 vols., 12mo, cloth, London, 1908. 

BUTTERMAN, ADELINE M. William Blake, Mystic. A Study, 
Young’s Night Thoughts: Nights I and Il, with illustrations by Wi 


ZOLA’S FAMOUS MASTERPIECES. The Fat and the Thin; The Joy of Life; 
Abbe Mouret’s Transgression; His Masterpiece; The Dramshop. § vols., cloth. 


INFORMATION ON ABOVE ITEMS OR OTHERS WILL BE FURNISHED ON REQUEST 
SAMPLE VOLUMES WILLINGLY SUBMITTED 


WE PAY TRANSPORTATION CHARGES 
QUOTATIONS FURNISHED ON NEW AND OLD BOOKS 
CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED 


HENRY MALKAN 


New York’s Largest 42 Broadway and 55 New Street 
New York City 
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